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PREFACE. 



Benjamin Pikb, Jr., in inresentiiig^ to his ftieads 
and the public the foDowing Catalogue of Lustrum^itflr, 
desires to say, that he has been induced to undertake 
the collection of materials for such a Tolume, from the 
Iket that no work corresponding to it is to be found, 
and the mformation which it is intended to impart, can 
only be gathered from a great variety of sources, many 
of which are works not publisdbed in this country. 
The rapid strides with which the sciences are advanc- 
ing, and the fact thsi the arts and manu&ctures are 
calling in the aid of some of these instruments to 
fieicilitate their processes, while others may be employed 
in every day use, renders such a volume as this alto- 
gether appropriate and useful, if, indeed, it be not abso- 
lutely indispensaUe. 

He wishes it borne in mind, that he is not a man 
of letters, but a mechanic, — a practical workman : this 
will account for whatever imperfections may be found 
in style, arrangement, &c. 

The instruments illustrated in our modern works on 
natural philosophy are too frequently represented by 
old and obsolete cuts, mere copies, book after book, for 
many years back, fumbhing but little idea of more 
modem articles. 

In presenting this volume, the first design has been 
fo illustrate by good drawings, and brief descriptions, 
Articles manufactured m his establishment, or imported 

1* 
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by him, in order that those desirous of obtaining iqppa* 
ratus, and not having an opportunity of personal 
examination, may yet be able to judge of the style^ 
quality, and price. The usual brevity of the descrip- 
tions has in a few instances been departed from, where 
the instrument has demanded a more extended notice. 

Particular pains have been taken, and a laige ex- 
pense incurred, in the illustrations (numbering over 760) 
of this Catalogue ; they are mostly original, and drawn 
from the most modem and approved instruments. 

These articles embrace every variety kept in an 
extensive Optical and Philosophical Instrument Store ; 
and include almost every instrument used in natural 
and experimental philosophy. 

The author having devoted himself from early youth 
to the manufacture of these instruments on a some- 
what extensive scale, is satisfied that his collection of 
instruments is not surpassed, if equalled, by any in the 
country, for extent, style, quality, or cheapness; he 
therefore solicits with confidence a continuance of that 
encouragement which he has in past years received, 
and which he is determined to merit. 

Professors of the sciences will find in his establish- 
ment a full assortment of instruments suitable for 
illustration and practical purposes. To his stock have 
been recently added many large and valuable instru-r 
ments, and it will be his endeavor to continue to keep 
pace with the growing demapd for good instruments 
among the scientific community. 

Parents and guardians of youth, who feel desirous 
of promoting a taste for Chemistry and Natural Phi- 
losophy in the minds of the young, from seeing what 
rapid advances these sciences are making, and how 
necessary their acquaintance to all, will find nothi^^ 
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promote their wishes, nor their children's enjoyment, 
more than procuring for them an assortment of appa« 
ratus, whereby they may be able to follow up practi* 
cally those experiments of which they have read in 
text books of science, or have seen in lectures. The 
moderate prices of some of these articles are enumera- 
ted at the end of this volume. 

In the construction of apparatus, it will be the 
maker's aim to use the various pieces of apparatus to 
the best advantage, by adapting them to the perform- 
ance of as great a variety of purposes and experiments 
as is possible. 

The writer might enumerate to his patrons a num- 
ber of diplomas and silver medals received for his 
Air-Pumps, Gralvanic Batteries, Magnetic Machines, 
Barometers, Theodolites, Magic-Lanterns, Sliders, &c., 
at various Fairs of different Institutes ; and also the 
commendatory letters of distinguished Professors in 
various Colleges and Universities, who are using in- 
struments of his manufacture ; but having been long 
established in this business, he trusts that the charac- 
ter of his instruments is understood, withodt further 
reference. 

He would beg leave to notice his improved Magnetic 
Machines for medical purposes; and though, unlike 
many that have followed in his wake, he has not 
trumpeted abroad the various cures the instrument has 
accomplished, yet the remarkable cures it has and still 
is effecting, are beyond question, although he has de- 
elined to publish cases, from the fact that the most 
remarkable are among some of the very first families 
of this city, and elsewhere, to whom it would not be 
agreeable to have an account of their infirmities 
in print. Let it suffice to say, that this instrument \ 
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to its high reputati<Ni, by no eflbrts of his own to gm 
it publicity, but solely by the cures it accomplished, 
and which are now very generally known. 

Ab every maker of these instruments claims to make 
the best, and the last usually makes the loudest claim, 
he would simply state that his instrument has been, 
without solicitation, purchased and used by every Hos- 
pital and Medical Institution in this city and vicinity, 
and by almost every Physician, as well as by over one 
thousand of our own citizens, and also by distinguished 
persons in various parts of this country and in foreign 
lands. 

His stock of Telescopes and Microscopes will be 
found very extensive, and together with Optical Lenses 
and Sliders for the Magic Lantern, form the principal 
articles that are imported; and for obtaining these 
from London and Paris direct, and at low rates, he is 
possessed of unusual facilities. 

As the Microscope is capable of affording a vast field 
for amusement and instruction, opening a new world 
and displaying the most extensive scenes of creative 
power, wisdom, and design ; and it being difficult to 
find in print any information concerning it, a minute 
description of one of the kinds is given, which will be 
found applicable to all the others; also particular 
directions for procuring and applying some of the most 
interesting subjects for examination. 

In regard to Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, and Lenses for 
optical purposes of every description, his assortment is 
most extensive and complete. To this branch of his 
business he devotes special attention, furnishing Glasses 
or Pebbles that are truly ground, and properly adapted 
to the sight ; feeling that so important a matter as 
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vision should receive more attention than is usually 
given. 

He also b^s leave to inform his patrons and the 
public, that he has recently much enlarged his estab- 
lishment, increased his stock of instruments, and added 
to his machinery, tools, and fixtures; and as these 
instruments are mostly manu&ctured on his own 
premises, he is enabled to improve and simplify their 
construction, and personally attend to the finishing, 
proving, and packing of the same. With very few ex- 
ceptions, they are kept ready made, and orders will be 
executed without delay. 
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A CASE OF MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

A Pocket Case of Mathematical Instruments (see Fig. I, 
next page) usually contains the following, viz. : 

1 Pair of 5 -inch plain compasses, 

2 Pair of 6 -inch drawing compasses, with one leg or point 

movable, 

3 Pencil point, 

4 Ink point, 

6 One for dotting, 

6 Drawing pen, with a protracting pin in the handle, 

7 Protractor in the form of a semicircle, 

8 Plain scale, 

9 Parallel rule, 

10 Sometimes a sector, 

1 1 Also sometimes a bow pen, 

12 Pencil. 

Price $3.60,- $6.00; $8.60. 



A Magazme Case of Instruments (see Fig. 2, page 14)» 
of fine quality, contains — 

1 Pair of 6-inch drawing compasses, with a movable kg, 

2 Ink point, 

3 Pencil point, 

3 Lengthening piece, 

4 Pair of 5 -inch hair compasses, 

5 Drawing pen, with ivory handle, 

6 Bow pen, 

7 Bow pei)pil, 

8 Knife, file, key, and screw-driver, for the compasses, In 

one piece. 
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9 Drawing pencH^ 

10 Irory sector, 

11 Ivory parallel rule, 

12 Ivor J protractor and plane scale combined. 



The most extensive sets contain, in addition — 

13 Pair of proportional compasses, 

14 Pair of triangular compasses, 

1 5 Pair of iHsecting compasses, 

16 Pair of fine steel bow dividers, 

17 Fine steel bow pen, 

18 Fine steel bow pencil, 

19 Small fine drawing pen, 

20 Double drawing pen, 

21 Fine dotting instrument with set of movable rollers, 

22 Needle holder. 

Price, mounted in German silver, $20.00. 
" larger sets, 135.00 to $80.00. 
** plain brass sets, $3.25 ; 
$3,75; 
** " $4.50; 
" " " $5.00; 

** " *' $9.00. 
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COMPASSES. 



Compasses are made of brass, or fine German silver, and 
with steel points. In good instruments the joints should 
be framed of different substances ; one side or part should be 
of German silver or brass, and the other of steel, as the 
difference in the metals diminishes the wear and promotes 
uniformity in their motion ; all shake and irr^ularity at the 
joint is a sign of imperfection. The points should be of 
steel, so tempered as neither to be easUv bent nor broken; 
fine and tapering, and meeting closely when shut. 

Plain compaues are used to measure small distances, and 
for subdividing them ; drawing circles, arches, or for caor 
structing any proposed figure ; in plotting, or making plans. 
The use of the compasses occurs in every branch of prac- 
tical mathematics. 

The Drawing Compass. — (Fig. 3, page 17.)— These com- 
passes are chiefly designed for drawing circles and circular 
arches ; and it is often necessary they should be drawn with 
different materials, and therefore this pair of compasses has, 
in one of its legs, a triangular socket and screw, to receive 
and fasten the following parts or points for that purpose, viz. : 

1. A steel point, which, being fixed in the socket, makes 
the compasses then but a plain pair for drawing blank circles, 
setting off lines, <kc. 

2. A pencil point (Fig. 4, page 17), for receiving a pencil 
or crayon, in using which the lines can be easily rubbed out 
if not right. 

3. The dotting points (Fig. 5, page 17), or dotting pen, 
with a small indented wheel at the end, moving very freely, 
and receiving ink from the pen over it, communicates the 
same in equal and regular dots upon the paper, where dotted 
lines are chosen. In the most costly instruments one of the 
blades of tliis instrument ia jointed, and by loosenmg the 
screw, may be separated from the other, and wheels mark- 
ing different figures used ; as a dot, a short line, a long line, 
a dot and a line, two dots and a line, &c. Also, by taking 
off the wheel it may be used as a pen for drawing very wide 
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ink lines, the pen causing the ink to flow freely in a very 
-wide line. 

4. The ink point, or pen, (Fig. 6, page 17), for drawing^ 
and describing lines in mk ; for this purpose the two blades 
or sides of the pen are opened or closed with an adjusting 
screw, that the Ime drawn may be as fine or as coarse as 
you please *, in fine instruments, one of the blades is framed 
with a joint, that the points may be separated, and thus 
cleaned more conveniently. In the pencil point, dotter, and 
pen point, there is a joint by which you can set the lower 
part always perpendicular to the paper, which is necessarjr 
lor drawing'a Ime well m every opening of the compasses. 

6. Zengthener, — (Fig. 7, page 17.) — One or two additioQal 
pieces are often applied to the best compasses ; these by 
lengthening the leg enable them to strike larger circles, or 
measure greater extents than they would otherwise per- 
form, and that without the inconvenience that would attend 
unng long compasses. 

Compasses of the best kind are frequently framed at the 
end of the shank, so as to form a strong spring, and the 
points and lengthener slide into this socket, and are firmly 
held. The best description are furnished with joints in one 
CHT both legs, that they may be placed perpendicular to the 
paper. Price, in German silver, $12 to $18. 

Bair Compctsses, — (Fig. 8, page 19.) — ^They are so named^ 
on account of a contrivance in the shank to set them with 
greater accuracy than can be effected by the motion of the 
joint' alone. One of the steel points is fastened near the 
top of the compasses, and may be moved very gradually by 
tummg the screw either backwards or forwards. To use 
these compasses, 1st, place the leg to which the screw is 
annexed, outermost ; 2d, set the fixed leg on that point from 
whence the extent is to be taken ; 3d, open the compasses 
as nearly as possible to the required distance, and then 
make the points accurately coincide therewith, by turning 
the screw. Price, in brass, $2.00 to $3.00. 

" m German silver, $2.00, to $4.00. 

The Drawing Pen. — (Fig. 9, page 19.) — ^This pen is used 
to draw straight lines ; it consists of two blades with steel 
points fixed to a handle. The blades are so bent that the 
ends of the steel points meet, and yet leave a sufficient cavity 
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for tlie ink ; tiie blades may be opened more or less by a 
screw, and being properly set, will draw an equal and regn- 
lar line of any desirable thickness. One of the blades is 
formed with a joint, but the points may be separated and 
thus cleaned more conveniently. A small spring is some- 
times inserted between the blades, to act against the mov- 
able blade, and serves to steady it in drawing wide lines ; in 
pens with metal handles there is nsoally inserted in the 
middle part a fine point, which, when unscrewed, can be osed 
for making a nice dot, or maik, on paper ; or to set off 
divisions from the protractor. Price, $1.25. 

The Steel Dravnng Pen. — (Fig. 10, page 19.) — ^Is form- 
ed of two blades of steel joined at the top, both immovable 
except from the spring of the steel, and terminated with 
very fine points. The screw in the middle of the blades 
will draw the points close together, or allow them to sepa- 
rate sufficiently to clean. TL^ pen is mostly used for very 
fine lines, and is mounted with an ivory handle. 

Price, 11.26. 

The Hood Pen (Fig, 11, page 19), or double drawing 
pen, is formed of two steel pens joined together with a 
handle, and having a screw whereby they can be set nearer 
or wider, at the pleasure of the drawer, and will draw two 
parallel lines in any direction ; is much used in laying down 
roads and canals, in drawings where they are required. 

Price, 13.00 and $3.60, 

The Dotting Pen. — (Fig. 12, page 19.) — This instrument 
consists of two blades of metal, formed as the drawing pen, 
one of which is jointed, and by loosening the screw may be 
separated from the other at its point ; near the point of the 
fixed blade is fastened a short pin, on which small indented 
steel wheels of different figures can be placed, and allowed 
to revolve freely when passed over paper ; it is fed with ink 
from the blades over it, and communicates the same in equal 
and regular dots, lines, or a combination of dots and lines, 
according to the figure of the wheels or rollers used. This 
instrument is particularly useful where a number of courses 
are to be laid down on one map or plan, and it is required 
to distinguish each readily. It may also be used without 
the rollers as a drawing pen for drawing very wide ink lines; 
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the width of the point and the pm causing the ink to flow 
freely^ in a much wider line than the usual drawing pen. 
This is a very beautiful instrument, and when well made 
its use may be of great adrantage in many drawings. 

Price, $2.25 to 16.00. 

Needle Holder. — (Fig. 13, page 19.) — ^Is used for holding 
a needle, or other fine point, in pricking off spaces from the 
protractor, scales, etc. It consists of an ivory handle, 
terminated with a small round metallic shaft and point, 
perforated with a small hole and slit, on this moves a slide ; 
when the needle is introduced, the slide is drawn down, and 
the needle held firmly for use; the top of the handle is 
made to screw off, having a cavity for holding the needles. 
Price, in German silver, $1.25. 

(Fig. 14, page 19.) — The knife, file, key, and screw- 
driver for the compasses in one piece. Price $1.25. 

Bow Compasses, — The common compasses are not so well 
adapted for small drawings as this small kind, called 
Bows ; they are used to describe small circles and arches^ 
which may be nicely drawn with them, as, from the shape 
of the head, which is a short stem or shaft, the instrument 
may be made to roll with great ease between the fingers. 

Bow Pen, — (Fig. 16, page 21.) — ^The same as the last 
with the ink point or pen, instead of the plain point. 

Price, m brass, $1.00. 

" in German silver, $1.38. 

Bow Pencil. — (Fig. 16, page 21.) — ^The same, with the 
pencil point in place of the plain point. 

Price, in brass, $1.00. 

/' in German silver, $1.38. 

Bow Pen, jointed in the legs, — (Fig. 1*7, page 21.) 

Price, in brass, $3.00. 

" in German silver, $3.75. 

Bow Pencil, jointed in the legs. — (Fig. 18, page 21.) 

Price, in brass, $3.00. 

** in German silver, $3.75. 
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Fine French Bow Pen.— (Fig. 19, page 21.) 

Price $1.75 to 3.00. 

Bow Compass, with shifting leg and points, — (Fig. 20, 
page 21.) — ^The general construction is the same as the 
ordinary compass, with a socket in the leg to insert the ink 
or pencil point at pleasure, as in the large drawing com- 
passes. Price, $2.50 to 3.50. 

Sted Bow Dividers, — (Fig. 21, page 21.) — ^These are a 
still finer description of instrument, much used by good 
draughtsmen in forming small centres, repeating diyisions 
of a small but equal extent, etc. Price, $2.00. 

Steel Bow Fen, — (Fig. 22, page 23.) — ^The same as the 
steel bow, with the ink point in place of the plain point. 

Price, $2.25. 

Steel Bow Pencil, — (Fig. 23, page 23.) — ^The same as 
the steel bow, with the pencil pomt in place of the plain 
point. Price, $2.26. 

The Universal Bow is formed as a bow pencil, and. has a 
shaft with one end finely pointed, and on the other a pen 
for ink, either end of this can be inserted in the pencil 
holder, and secured by its spring or screw ; thus combining 
the three in one instrument. Price, $3.00 to 4.00. 

Needle Point Instruments, — (Fig. 24, page 23.) — ^Com- 
passes and bow instruments are sometimes formed witk 
arrangements for using needles for their points, and are 
called needle point instruments, and serve very well for 
delicate purposes. We give here a representation of a bow 
instrument with needle point, and the ink and pencil points 
to turn on a swivel, either of which can be in a momeDt 
brought into use ; the bow is also jointed in the legs. It 
is a very desirable and useful instrument. 

Price, $3.60 to 7.00. 

Proportional Compasses (Fig. 25, page 25), consists of 
two parts or sides of brass, which lie upon each other so 
nicely as to appear but one when they are shut. These 
sides easily open, and move about a centre which is itself 
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movable in a hollow canal cut throngb the greater part of 
their length. To this centre, on each side, is affixed a slid* 
ing piece of a small length, with a fine line drawn on it, 
serving as an index, to be set a^inst other lines or divisions 
placed upon the compasses. Thus, by placing the index 
against 1, and screwing it fast, if you open the compasses 
then the distance between the pcnnts at each end will be 
equal. If you place the index against 2, and open the com- 
passes, the distance between the points of the longer legs 
will be twice the distance between the shorter ones ; and 
thus a line is bisected, or divided, into two equal parts. If 
the index be placed against 3, and the compasses opened, 
the distance between the points will be as 3 to 1, and so a line 

Fig. 24. 
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b dmded into t]iree equal parte ; aad thus yoa proceed for 
any number of parts imder 10 or 12. There are alao aome- 
times placed on the face> a scale of plans, solids, and ciiclea. 
They are sometimes made with an adiusting screw, or a 
tooth and pinion to moTC the slide, and which admits of 
great nicety in the adjustment of the index. 

Price, in brass, $4.50 ; with rack and ) ^ .^ 

pinion motion, ) ^ * 
« German silver, W.OO ; " " $8.60. 

** with adjusting pcmits, $2.00 extia. 

Biaeeting Compaates, or whole and halves. — (Fig. 26, 
page 25.)— A name ^ven to these compasses, because, 
when the lon^r legs are opened to any giv^i line, the 
shorter ones will be opened to the half of tmi line ; being 
always a bisection. 

Price, in brass, $2.00 to $3.00. 

'* in German silver, $3.00, 

Triangular Com^wMses.'— (Fig. 27, page 26.) — They con- 
sist of a pair of compasses, to whose head a joint and 
socket is fitted for the reception of a third leg, which may 
be moved in almost every direction. These compasses, 
though exceedingly useful, are but little known ; they are 
very serviceable m copying all kinds of drawings, as from 
two fixed points they wiU always ascertain the exact posi- 
tion of a thurd pomt. 

Price, in German nlver, $5.00 and $!r.00. 

The Pillar Campmes, — (Fig. 28, page 27.)— A universal 
mstrument, and is, when opened, about six indies long; 
the points are made to turn up so as to occupy but about 
half that apace ; within the two legs are contained the ink 
and p^icil points, held firmly by a spring joint ; either ci 
these can be taken out and the plain points mserted in their 
places. Thus, by shifting them around, making a pair of 
compasses with plain pomt, ink point, and pencil point 
Also, the points can be used — taken out of the 1^ of the 
instrument — as bow pen, and bow pencil, there being a 
small head attached to each for that purpose. This instru- 
ment forms in itself a pocket case of instrumento. 

Price, m brass, $4.00 to $6.60. 

" in German silver, $6.00 to $10.00. 
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The Umversdl Tvhe Compass, toith points to turn, — 
(Fig. 29, page 29.)' — ^This instrument consists of two Ger- 
man silver or brass tubes, connected by a joint as other 
compasses, having other tubes sKding firmly and evenly 
withm them ; at the outer ends of the inner tubes are affixed 
a joint and pieces, to which are attached the points, which 
are fixed in pairs ; the pencil point at one end, and a plain 
point at the other, in one arrangement, and the ink point 
and a plain point in the other arrangement ; each of which 
is movable in a swivel, and can be turned round so as to 
bring either point into use as may be required. When a 
longer space is wanted than can be conveniently extended 
in ttie ordinary state of the instrument, the movable tubes 
can be drawn out, and thus a larger pair of compasses form- 
ed. They also can be used as a beam compass within the 
limits of the slides, having both the points turned parallel 
to each other, and also perpendicular with the paper. 

Price, in Qerman silver, $12.00. 

Beam Compasses (Figs. 30 and 31, page 27) are used 
for describing large arches, and bisecting Imes or arches. 
These compasses consist of a long beam, made of brass or 
wood, fumished with two brass boxes, the one fixed at 
the end, the other sliding along the beam, to any part of 
which it may be firmly fixed by a screw. An adjusting 
screw is adapted to the box at the end of the beam ; by 
this the point connected therewith may be moved with 
extreme regularity and exactness. 

Price, 14.00 to 10.00. 

Drawing Pins (Fig. 32, page 29), are used for fastening 
to the drawing board paper, for which purpose one is 
pressed through each comer of the paper into the board, 
firmly securing the paper thereby. 

Price, in brass, per dozen, 75ct8. 

** in German silver, do. 88cts. 

Metal Centres, havmg two or more very delicate pins, to 
fasten to the paper used in drawing, where the points of the 
dividers are frequently to be placed on one centre, and 
preventing the injury to the paper that would arise from 
placmg the points thereon many times. 

Price, 25 to 50ct8. 
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The Ptoiraetor (Fig. 83, page SO) is an instrameiit used 
to protniety or laj down an angle contaming an j number 
ci d^rrees, or to find how many degrees are contained in 
anj given angle. 

The Semicircular Protractor is diyided mto one hundred 
and eighty equal parts or degrees, which are numbered at 
erery tenth degree each way, ifbr the convenience of 
reckoning either from the right hand towards the left, or 
from the left towards the right ; or the moie easily to lay 
down an angle from either end of the line, beginning at 
each end wiUi 10, 20, etc., and proceedmg to 180 degrees 
The straight side is the diameter of the semicircle, and the 
mark or small notch in the middle points out the centre. 
Price, in brass, 4 inch SOcts. 
" " 6 " VScts. 

6 inch, divided to one-half degrees, $1.25. 

7 inch, $1.50. 

Ivory Protractors (Fig. 34, page 31), in the form of a 
parallelogram, or long square, are usually contained in the 
Dest cases of mathematical instruments, and are more exact 
than the common semicircular ones for angles to forty or 
fifty degrees ; because at and about each end the divisions 
being further from the centre are larger ; the side of these 
protractors to be applied to the paper is flat, on which is 
marked the lines of the plane scale, and that whereon the 
degrees are marked is sloped away to the edge, that an 
angle may be more easily measured, and the divisions set 
oflf with greater exactness. Price, $1.60 to $4.00. 

P'^otractore of Bom are, from their transparency, very 
convenient in measuring angles, and raising perpendiculars. 
When they are out of use uiey should be kept in a book to 
prevent their warping. Price, 4 inch, 25cts. 

'• 6 " SOcts. 
6 inch, divided to half degrees, 88cts. 
Y " ** " " $1.25. 

The Plane Scale. — (Fig. 35, page 33.J — ^The divisions 
used for measuring straight lines are called scales of equal 
parts, and are of various lengths, for the convenience of 
delineating any figure of a larger or smaller size, according 
to the fancy or purposes of the draughtsman. They are a 
measure in miniature for laying down upon paper, <&c.. 
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Fig. 33. any known measure, as 

chains, yards, feet, &c. ; 
and the plan will be 
larger or smaller as the 
scde contabs a smaller 
or greater number of 
parts in the inch. Hence 
a variety of scales are 
useful to lay down lines 
of any required length, 
and of a convenient pro- 
portion with respect to 
the size of the drawing. 
If none of the scales 
happen to suit the pur- 
pose, recourse should 
be had to the sector. 

The plane scale (Fig. 
d5),in the common cases 
of instruments, has the 
following lines of scales 
upon it, viz. 1. A line 
of 6 inches. 2. A line 
of 50 equal parts. 3. A 
diagonal scale. 4. A 
line of chords marked 
C. 5. Seven particular 
scales of equal parts, 
or decimal scales of dif- 
ferent sizes. The num- 
bers placed at the beginning of each denote how many of 
the small divisions at the beginning are contained in one 
inch, viz. 20, 26, 30, 35, 40, 45, 66. On the lines over the 
spaces containing the dechnal divisions, is marked a line of 
twelve parts to the same space, answering for measures re- 
duced from feet and inches. 

The line of chords, — ^This line is used to set off an angle 
from a given point in any right line, or to measure the quan- 
tity of an angle already laid down. Thus, to draw an 
angle of a given number of degrees, say 35, open your 
compasses to the extent of 60 degrees upon the line of 
chords, and with that opening of the compasses describe an 
arch ; then, taking the extent of 36 degrees from the chord 
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line, set it in the arch described, and the angle formed* bj 
lines drawn through these points is 85 degrees. The de- 
grees contained in an angle to be measured, are fonnd in 
nearly the same manner. 

Price, in ivory, 6 inch, 88cts.; 12 inch, $3.00 to $8.00. 
" m brass, " " $1.60 " « $3.00. 

The Sector, — (Fig. 86, page 36.) — Of all mathematical 
instruments that hare been contrived to facilitate the art oi 
drawing, there is none so extensive in its use as the sector. 
It is a universal scale. It not only contains the most useful 
lines, but by its nature renders them of general application ; 
uniting, as it were, angles and parallel lines, the rule and 
the compass. The sector is usually six inches long when 
closed, and forms a rule of twelve inches long When open. ' 
The sector consisting of two pairs, or legs, movable upon a 
central jomt, it is requisite that the lines should be laid on 
the sector by pairs, viz. one of a sort on each leg, and all 
of them issuing -from the centre ; all of the same length, 
and eveiy two containing the same angle. The scales or 
lines graduated upon the faces of the instrument, and which 
are used as sectoml lines, are, 1, two scales of equal parts 
called the line of lines, and marked l ; 2, two scales of 
chords, marked o ; 3, two scales of secants, marked s ; 4, a 
line of polygons, marked pol. Upon the other face ; 6, 
two lines of sines, marked s ; 6, two lines of tangents, mark- 
ed t ; 7, another line of tangents extending from 45 to 75 
degrees; the first only extending to 50. Besides these, 
when the sector is quite opened, there is on one side, 1, . 
Gunter's line of artificial numbers, marked n ; 2, line of 
artificial sines, marked s: 8, line of artificial tangents, 
marked t ; and on the other side a line of twelve inches 
divided in tenths, and on the edge, the foot divided into 
100 parts. To explain the proper use of all these sectoral 
lines would require more space than can be given in this 
work. A few examples wHl be given. 

1. In the line of equal parts. — Having three numbers 
given to find a fourth proportional. To do this, take in 
your compasses the lateral extent of sixteen divisions in the 
line of lines, and apply it by a proper opening of the sector 
from 4 to 4 in these Imes ; then take the parallel distance 
from 7 to 7 in your compasses, with the same opening of 
the sector, and apply one foot of the compasses to the com- 
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mencement of these lines, and the other will fall on 28, the 
number required. For as4isto7sois 16to28. 

2. In ike Lines of Chorda, — Suppose it required to lay 
off an angle equal to 25 degrees, with any convenient 
opening of the sector, take the extent in the lines marked 
c, from 60 to 60, and with it describe an arch indefinitely ; 
then, with the same opening of the sector, take the parallel 
distance from 25 to 25, and set it in the arch described, 
lines drawn from these points in the arch to its centre, will 
give the angle required. 

3. In the Lines of Sines. — The lines of sines, tangents, 
and secants, are used in conjimction with the line of lines in 
the solution of all the cases of plain trigonometry ; thus, 
suppose we are 230 feet from a spire, or elevation, the 
height of which we wish to measure, we ascertsun the angle 
formed at that distance by the base and point of the spire 
by means of a quadrant, and find it to be 36 degrees and 
30 minutes ; consequently, the other angle being its com- 
plement must be 53^ degrees ; we now take the lateral 
distance, 230, from the line of lines, and make it a parallel 
from 53^ degrees to 53 J degrees m the line of lines ; then 
the parallel distance between 36j- in the same lines, will 
reach laterally from the centre to 170 in the line of lines, 
for the height of the spire 170 feet. 

4. Polygons. — If we open the sector any convenient 
distance, and take with the compasses the distance 6 and 6 
on these lines, and inscribe a circle, the whole circumference 
will be divided by it into 6 parts ; then, if you take the 
distance 4 and 4 on the same lines, it will be divided into 
four parts, and you have a square inscribed in the circle ; 
if you take 7 and 7 you have a heptagon, or seven sided 
figure, and so on with all the divisions of these scales. 

A great number of problems of much interest may be 
solved by means of these, and the other lines of the sector. 

Price, in ivory, $1.50. 
" in brass, $1.50. 

Architect's Scale, — (Fig. 37, page 37.) — Scales are usually 
divided into tenths ; those expressly for architects are divided 
into twelve parts, to correspond to the measure used by 
carpenters and masons. They are usually made of ivory, 
and six, nine, and twelve inches long ; one side is slanted 
off at each edge, having scales of |, |, ^, 1 inch, marked 
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thereon ; these are very convenient, as any proportion may 
be marked off, from the edge, directly on the drawing, 
without the use of a pcdr of dividers ; the scales on the 
other part are usually |, |, f , f , and on the other side of 
the scale IJ, 1^, IJ, 2, 2J, 2^, 3 inch. 

Price, 6 in. in ivory, $2.60. ; 9 in. $3.00. ; 12 in. $4.00. 
** in brass, from - - $1.00. to $3.00. 

The Parallel Mule (Fig. 38, page 37) is used for drawing 
one or more lines parallel to, or equally distant from, any 
line proposed. It consists of two straight rules, which are 
connected together, and always maintained in a parallel 
position by the two equal and parallel bars, which move 
very freely on the centre, or rivets, by which they are 
fastened to the straight rules. 

Price, in black ebony, 6 in., 62c. ; 9 in., 88c. ; 12 in., $1 ; 
15 in., $1.25; 18 in., $1.50; 
24 in., $2.50 ; 36 in., $5.00. 
" in ivory, 6 in., $1.60 ; 12 in., $3.00. 

Double Parallel Rule, — (Fig. 39, page 38.) — ^This instru- 
ment consists of two equal fiat rules, and a middle piece ; 
they are connected together by four brass bars. The ends 
of two bars are riveted on the middle line of one of the 
straight rules ; the ends of the other two bars are riveted 
on the middle line of the other straight rule ; the other 
ends of the brass bars are taken two and two, and riveted 
on the middle piece, as is evident from the figure ; the brass 
bars move freely on their rivets, as so many centres. The 
advantage of this rule is, that in using it the movable rule 
may always be so placed, that its ends may be exactly over, 
or even with, the ends of the fixed rule ; whereas, in the 
former kind, they are always shifting away from the ends 
of the fixed rule. Price, 6 inch, ivory, $3.50. 

'* 12 " " $7.00* 

Eckkardfs, or Rolling Parallel Rule, — (Fig. 40, page 
38.) — ^This is a rule of black ebony, with shps of ivory laid 
on the edges of the rule, and divided into inches and tenths. 
The rule is supported by two small wheels, which are con- 
nected together by a long axis, the wheels being exactly of 
the same size, and their rolling surfaces being parallel to the 
axis ; when they are rolled backwards or forwards, the axis 
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and rule will move in a 
direction parallel to them- 
selves. The wheels are 
somewhat indented, to pre- 
vent their sliding on the 
paper; small ivory cylin- 
ders are sometimes affixed 
to the rollers, as in the 
figure. The circumferences 
of these are so adjusted, 
that they indicate with ex- 
actness the parts of an inch 
moved through by the 
rule. 

In rolling these rules, 
one hand only must be used, 
and the fingers should he 
placed nearly in the mid- 
dle of the rule, that one 
end may not have a ten- 
dency to move faster than 
the other ; the wheels only 
should touch the paper 
when the rule is moving, 
and the surface of the pa- 
per smooth and flat. 
Price, 12 in., $6.50. 



The T Square,— {Figs. 
41 and 42, page 39.) — 
This is a very useful article 
in drawing. A ruler, about 
two to three feet in length, 
made of hard wood, or 
steel, is fixed, as a square, 
to the middle of a piece 
of hard wood, about one 
foot long and two inches 
wide, and on one side a loose piece is fastened by a thumb 
screw, which passes through both pieces, allowing both to be 
clamped together at any angle, thus forming a bevel. 

The head of the square, applied close to the edge of a 
true drawing board, will admit of true lines being drawn as 
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well as oblique ones, with more ease and expedition than by 
the common parallel rule. 

Price, 75 cts. to |2.50. ' 

" with steel blade, $3.00 to $5.00. 

The T Square and Protractor. — (Fig. 43, page 39.) — 
This instrument is formed of a divided arc of brass, usually 
about ten inches in diameter, whose graduation commences 
at the middle, and is continued each way to 90 degrees ; at 
the centre of the arc is attached a movable arm, about 30 
inches long ; at the shorter end is a vernier, running on liie 
graduated arc, and subdividing the degrees of the arc into 
minutes, and having a spring bent over to the under side of 
the arc, with a screw to clamp it fast in any position. Used 
on a true drawing board, this instrument is simple and con- 
venient, answering all the purposes of plotting and protract- 
ing of a square and bevel, and for drawing parallel lines in 
different dh-ections. Price, $7.00 to $12.00. 

Gauge for rnea^Lring Diameters, Interiors, etc, — (Fig. 44, 
page 39), with steel blades and brass sliding bars, the bars 
sliding within each other, and graduated to inches and 
tenths, with one, two, or three slides. 

Price, $1.50 to $7.60. 

BraughtsmarC s Squares, — (Figs. 45 and 46, page 39.) — 
These squares are best made of hard wood, and are used 
with a common flat ruler, one of the edges of the square 
being placed against the rule, and by holding the rule fast, 
and moving the square, parallel lines may be drawn with 
ease and accuracy. One of the squares represented is a 
solid one, having a hole for the finger to move it by. The 
other is open in the centre, and is used where they are 
required of a large size. 

Price 25 cents to 75 cents. 

Curves. — (see pages 41, 42, 43.) — ^These are various in 
shape and size, and from 6 to 24 inches long. Their use is 
to present a variety of forms for drawing curves, and they 
are extensively used in naval architecture and other draw- 
ings. Price, 38 cents to 50 cents each. 
The set of 25, $7. 
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Centrolinead, — (Fig. 74, page 45.) — ^The Centrolinead is an 
instrument used in perspective drawing, for drawing lines to- 
wards a distant centre, as towards a distant vanishing point. 
They are made in pairs right and left. In the cut, the blades 
are represented as broken oflP. Price, with blades, each $10. 

Improved Circular Protraxitcyr. — (Fig. 75, page 46.) — 
Tlus instrument consists of an entire circle, A A, connected 
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with its centre by four radial bars, a a, &g. The centre of 
the metal is removed, and a circular disk of glass fixed in 
its place, on which are drawn two lines crossing each other 
at right angles, and dividing the small circle into fonr quad- 
rants, the intersection of the lines denoting the centre of the 
protractor. When the instrument is used for laying down 
an angle, the protractor must be so placed on the paper 
that its centre exactly coincides with, or covers the angular 
point ; which may easily be done, as the paper can be seen 
through the glass centre-piece. 

Round the centre, and concentric with the circle, is fitted 
a collar, b, canying two arms, c c, one of which has a 
vernier at its extremity adapted to the divided circle, and 
the other a milled-head, d, which turns a pinion, working 
in a toothed rack round the exterior circle of the instrument; 
sometimes a third arm is applied at right angles to the 
other two, to which the pinion is attached, and a vernier 
can then, if required, be applied to each of the other two, 
and it also prevents the observer disturbing that part of the 
instrument with his hand when moving the pinion. The 
rack and pinion give motion to the arms, which can thus be 
turned qmte roimd the circle for setting the vernier to any 
angle that may be required. Upon a joint near the extrenu- 
ty of the two arms (which form a diameter to the circle) 
turns a branch, e e, which for packing may be folded over 
the face of the instrument, but when m use must be placed 
in the position shown in the figure : these branches carry, 
nesi each of their extremities, a fine steel pricker, the two 
points of which, and the centre of the protractor, must, for 
the instrument to- be correct, be in the same straight line. 
The points are prevented from scratching the paper as the 
arms are moved roimd, by steel springs, which lift the 
branches a small quantity, so that, after setting the centre 
of the protractor over the angular point, and the vernier in 
its required position, a slight downward pressure must be 
given to the branches, and each of the points will make a 
fine puncture in the paper ; a line drawn through one of 
these pimctures and the angular point will be the line 
required to form the angle. 

Any inaccuracy in placing the centre of the protractor 
over the angular point may easily be discovered, for, if in- 
con ectly done, a straight line drawn through the two 
pimctures in the paper will not pass through the angular 
point, which it will do, if all be correct. 
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The face of the glass centre-piece, on which the lines are 
drawn, is placed as nearly even with the under surface of the 
instrument as possible, that no parallax may be occasioned 
by a space between the lines and the surface of the paper. 

By help of the vernier, the protractor is graduated to 
single mmutes, which, taking into consideration the numer- 
ous sources of inaccuracy in this kind of proceeding, is the 
smallest angular quantity that we can pretend to lay down 
with certainty. Price, $18.00 to $40.00. 

JF1g.74 
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The Pantograph, — (Fig. 76, as above.) — ^The pantagraph 
is usually made of ebony or brass, from 12 to 24 inches long, 
and consists of four flat rules, two of them long and two of 
them short. The two longer are joined at the end by a 
double pivot, which is fixed to one of the rules, and works in 
two small holes placed at the end of the other. Under the 
joint is an ivory castor, to support this end of the instrument. 
The two smaller rules are fixed by pivots near the middle of 
the larger rules, and are also joined together at their other 
end ; by the construction of this instrument, the four rules 
always form a parallelogram. There is a slidii^box on the 
longer arm, and another on the shorter arm. These boxes 
may be £xed at any part of the rules, by means of thdr 
milled head screws ; each of these boxes is furnished with 
a cylindrical tube, to carry either the tracing point, crayon, 
or fulcrum. The fulcrum or support, B, Fig. 76, is a leaden 
weight ; on this the whole instrument moves when in use, 
there being movable rollers under different parts of the in- 
strument to facilitate the movement thereof. The gradua- 
tions are placed on two of the rules, B and D, with the pro- 
portions of i, |, I, &c., to y^, marked on them. The pencil 
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holder, tracer, and fulcrum, must in all cases be in a rigbt 
line, so that when they are set to any number, if a string be 
stretched over them, and they do not coincide "with it, there 
is an error either in the setting or the graduations. The long 
tube that carries the pencil, or crayon, moves easily up or 
down in another tube, passing afterwards through the holes 
in the three small knobs to the tracing point, where it may, 
if necessary, be fastened. By pulling this string, the pencil 
is lifted up occasionally, and thus prevented from making 
false or improper marks upon the copy. 

To Reduce in any proportiimSy \, \y |, etc,, as marked on 
the bars, — Suppose, for example, \ is required : place the 
two sockets at \ on the bars B and D, place the fulcrum 
or lead weight at B, the pencil socket with pencil at D, 
and the tracing point at C. Fasten down upon a smooth 
board, or table, a sheet of white paper under the pencil D, 
and the original map, <Src., under the tracing point C ; al- 
lowing yourself room enough for the various openings of 
the instrument. Then, with a steady hand, carefully move 
the tracing point C over the outlines of the map, and the 
pencil D will describe exactly the same figure as the original, 
but half the size. In the same manner for any other propor- 
tion, by only setting the two sockets to the number of the 
required proportion. The pencil holder moves easily in the 
socket to give way to any irregularity in the paper. There 
Is a cup at the top for receiving an additional weight, either 
to keep down the pencil to the paper, or to increase the 
strength of its mark. 

K the original should be so large, that the instrument 
will not extend over it at any one operation, two or three 
points must be marked on the original, and the same to cor- 
respond on the copy. The fulcrum and copy may then be 
removed into such situations as to admit the copying of the 
remaining part of the original; first observing, that when 
the tracing point is applied to the three points marked on 
the original, the pencil falls on the three corresponding points 
upon the copy. In this manner, by repeated shiftings, a 
pantagraph may be made to copy an original of ever so 
large dimensions. 

To enlarge in any of the proportions, ^, ~y \, <fec. — Sup- 
pose J. You set the two sockets at ^, as before, and have 
only to change places between the pencil and tracing point» 
viz. to place the tracing point at D, and the pencil at 0. 
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To copy off the same size, but reyeraed, place the two 
sockets at j, the fulcrum at D, and the pencil at B. 
Price, ebony bars and brass mounting, $7.50 to $14.00. 
'' all brass, - - - $15.00 to $30,00. 
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SURVEYOR'S LAND CHAIN. 



Gunter's Chain (Fig. 77, ptfge 61) is the one now com- 
monly used in taking the dimensions of land ; it is sixty-six 
feet, or four poles, in length, and is divided into 100 links, 
each of which is joined to the next by three rings ; the 
length of each link, including the connecting rings, is 7.92 
inches, and at the end of every tenth link is attached a piece 
of brass (each of a dififerent shape) for more readily count- 
ing the odd links. 

Short distances, or offsets from the chain line, are usually 
measured with a rod, called an off-set staff, the most con- 
venient length for which b 6 feet 7.2 inches, being eaual to 
10 links of the chain, and it should be divided accordingly. 

With the chain should be provided ten arrows, which may 
be made of strong iron wire, about 12 or 15 inches long, 
pointed at one end for piercing the ground, and turned up 
at the other, in the form of a ring, to serve as a handle : 
their use is to fix in the ground at each extremity of the 
chain whilst measuring, and to point out the number of 
chains measured. Price, 2 pole, $1.00 and 11.25. 

« 4 " $2.26 to $2.75. 

Perarnbulator, or Measuring Wheel. — (Fig. 78, page 51.) 
— An instrument which being run along a road or other 
level surface indicates and registers the exact distance it 
passes over. The general form of the instrument, and its 
system of wheel-work, are as follows : — 

The wheel is 8f feet in cu'cumference, and consequently 

measures exactly a pole in every two revolutions. The 

number of revolutions made, and consequently the distance 

passed over, is seen on the dial-plate, where there are two 

6 



liaads, one moving round a circle, upon which are inscribed 
yardB, pdes and furlongs ; the other, that is the shorter 
buid, indicates the number of miles tnveUed. 

Price, $50.00. 

Tape Meamre, — (Fig. 79, page 61.) — ^This instrument 
consists of a tape prepared and painted, or varnished, oa 
which is divided feet and inches, one end of which is attach- 
ed to a brass axis having a handle, by turning which the 
tape is wound up in a small compass, and inclosed usually 
in a leather box ; to the other end of the tape a ring is at- 
tached, by which the tape may be drawn out, the measure- 
ment commencing at the ring ; on one side there are frequently 
divided links, 100 c^ which make a chain, or 66 feet. 

Price, 25 feet long, $1.25 ; 30 feet long, $1^7. 

" 40 " ** $1.60; 50 " " $1.75. 

" 60 " " $2.00; 100 " ^ $3.00. 

Pocket Tape Measure, — (Fig. 80, page 51.) — ^These are 

from three to twelve feet long, and mounted in a variety of 

styles, some having springs by which the tape is drawn in 

when required, and are mounted in brass or German silver. 

Price, 3 feet, brass case, - - $0.63. 

" 6 *• ** " - - $0.88. 

" 12 " « « - . $1.25. 

" 3 " " " with spring, $1.25. 

" 6 " *' " " *' $1.50. 

" 3 " German silver, " " $2.00. 

Plumb Bob, — (Fig. 81, page 51.^ — ^This consists of a cone 
of metal with steel point and rounaed top, suspended by a 
cord, for which a small perforated piece of brass is screwed 
into the top, within which the knot fastening the cord is 
tied. Price, 2 inch, $1.25; 3 inch, $2.00. 

" 4 *' - - - $2.60. 

Pocket Compaq, — (Fig, 82, page 53.) — The pocket com- 
pass is a very valuable instrument to travellers, and persons 
visiting pathless forests, or unfrequented places, as by the 
help of this little instrument they may direct their course 
with certainty in any direction ; they are usually made in 
small brass boxes, from one inch to two inches in diameter, 
and half an inch thick ; the points of the compass are repre- 
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OB a end at the bottom of the box, and o?«r it the 
needle is so^ieiided on a fine pointy a gkas eoYer- 
ing the needle, and a bnas exp covering the whole. 

Priee, 38da. 

** two axes kiger 50ct8., and 63ct8. 

(Fig. 83, page 58) represoits a pocket compAss in a 
watch form, with a pendant^ the case nsnaUy gilt and neaftij 
and lightlj made. ' Price, $1.00. 

(Fig. 84, page 53) represents a pocket compass of the 
best make, having an enameUed dial with all the 360 degrees 
and all the pcMnts of the c<Hnpass marked thereon, having a 
fine edge bar needle with agate centre, a stop to lift the 
needle from the fine point on which it turns, to prevent 
unnecessary wear when not in use ; the case is either of 
sQver or well gilt, and is enclosed in a morocco case. 

Price, strong gilt case, $9.00. 
" silver case, $12.00. 

Pocket Compasses (Fig. 85, page 53) in square wood cases, 
with lever to stop the magnetic needle when the lid is closed, 
but on openii^ the lid, is left free to assume its directive 
tendency. 

Price, 2 inch, $1.25; 2^ inch, $1.50; 3 inch, 12.00. 

The Mariner^s Compass (Fig. 86, page 53) consists of a 
magnetic needle, formed of a thin plate of steel, about six 
inches long, and half an inch wide, having at its centre a 
cap fitted to it, usually having an agate centre, which is 
supported on a sharp pointed pivot fixed in the base of the 
instrument; beneath the needle is fixed a circular card, on 
the circumference of which are divided 360 degrees, while an 
inner circle, described on it, is marked with the thirty-two 
points, of which the four, viz. North, South, East, and 
west, are called cardinal points, while intermediate between 
these are n.e. or north-east, s.e. or south-east, s.w. or 
south-west, N.w. or north-west, N.b.B. is north by east, n.n.k. 
is north of north-east, etc. ; the pivot of support rises from 
the bottom of a circular box, which contains the needle and 
its card, and is covered with a glass ; the compass box is 
suspended within a larger square box, by means of two 
concentric brass circles, or gimbals, as they are called, tbe 
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outer one being fixed by horizontal points, boUi to the inner 
circle which carries the compass box, and also to the outer 
box ; and the two sets of axes being in directions at right 
angles to one another, by the combinations of movements 
determined by these axes, the inner circle, with the compass 
box and its contents, always retains a horizontal position dur- 
ing the rolling of the ship ; and the pilot, by looking at the 
position of the needle, can steer his course in any required 
direction. Although the north pole of the magnet, in every 
part of the world, when freely suspended, points to the 
northern parts, and the south pole to the southern parts, 
yet its ends seldom point exactly towards the poles of the 
earth. The angle in which it deviates from due north and 
south is called the angle of declination, or the variation of 
the compass ; and this declination is said to be east or west, 
according as the north pole of the needle is eastward or 
westward of the astronomical meridian of the place. This 
deviation from the meridian is not the same in all parts of 
the world, but is different in diflferent places, and it is even 
continually varying in the same place ; the present declina- 
tion of the needle is 

Price, with wood bowl, $2.50. 
Fif»' ** " brass " $4.50. 

Brass Boat Compass. — (Fig. SY.) — The brass 
boat compass with nautical floating card. 

Price, 2^^ inch diameter, $2.25. 
" 3 " " $2.75. 

The Azimuth Compass. — (Fig. 88, page 55.) — ^The azi- 
muth compass differs from the ordinary mariner's compass, 
only in the circumference of its inner box being provided 
with sights, through which any object, either in the horizon 
or above it, may be seen, and its bearings from the magnetic 
points of the compass determined, by reference to the posi- 
tion of the card, with respect to the sights. For this pur- 
pose the whole box is hung in detached gimbals, which 
turn on a strong vertical pin fixed below the box, which is 
thus capable of being moved around horizontally, and of 
the sights being directed to whatever object is to be viewed 
through them. On one side of the box there is usually 
inserted a nut, or stop, which, when pushed in, presses 
against the card and stops it ; this is done to enable the 
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observer to read off the number of degrees from the card, 
^^hich correspond with an index, or perpendicular line, 
drawn on the inside of the box. 

Description. — The semicircle a b is fixed by a screw at its 
middle, or lowest point, to a stand at the bottom of the 
outer box containing the whole apparatus, in such a manner 
as to admit of its being turned round horizontally, and 
placed in all azimuths. To the upper extremities of this 
semicircle a brass circle c d is fixed by two pivots, constitut- 
ing a horizontal axis of motion ; while the mner cylindrical 
brass box p q, containing the compass, is attached to the 
brass circle c d by similar pivots, of which one is seen at ^, 
forming a horizontal axis at right angles to the former, and 
both together acting as gimbals. The compass with its 
card is balanced in the usual manner on a pointed pivot 
rising from the centre of the bottom of the inner box, the 
upper side of which is covered with a circular glass. The 
two sights E and o are fixed vertically on the upper side of 
the cy Under of this box, diametrically opposite to each other ; 
the one, b, to which the eye is intended to be applied, con- 
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sists of a brass slip, having a narrow vertical slit ; the other, 
o, which is turned to the object, is a similar slip, having an 
oblong aperture containing a fine thread, passing along the 
middle of the open space in a vertical direction. Two ver- 
tical lines are also marked on the inside of the box, which 
are prolongations of the slit in the sight f<M* the eye, and of 
the thread in that for the object. These lines are intended 
as indexes for the measurement of the angular distance in 
azimuth of an object viewed through the two sights, from 
the place of the magnetic meridian, as shown by that por- 
tion of the graduated edge of the card which coincides with 
the line with which it is compared. 

Price, $8.00 to $20.00. 

The Prismatic Oompciss, — (Fig. 89, as below.) — ^The use 
of this little instrument is to measure horizontal angles only, 
and from its portability it is particularly adapted for military 
surveying, or where but Uttle more than a sketch map of the 
country is required. It is also very useful in filling in the 
detail of a map, where all the principal points have been 
correctly fixed by means of the theodolite. It may likewise 
be used for determining approximately the direction of the 
true meridian, the variation being determined by comparing 
the observed azimuth of a celestial object, with its true 
azimuth deduced from an observation made for the purpose* 

Fig.8a 
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In the preceding figure, A represents the compass box, and 
B the card, which, being attached to the magnetic needle, 
moves as it moves, round the agate centre, a, on which it 
is suspended. The circumference of the card is usually 
divided to 30' of a degree ; c is a prism, which the 
observer looks through in observing with the instrumentw 
The perpendicular thread of the sight-vane, E, and the 
divisions on the card appear together on looking through the 
prism, and the division with which the thr^d coincides, 
when the needle is at rest, is the magnetic azimuth of what* 
ever object the thread may bisect. The prism is mounted 
with a hinge joint, D, by which it can be turned over to 
the side of the compass box, that being its poution when 
put into the case. The sight-vane has a fine thread stretched 
along its opening, in the direction of its length, which is 
brought to bisect any object, by turning the box round 
horizontally ; the vane also turns upon a hinge joint, and 
can be laid flat upon the box, for the convenienceof car- 
riage. F is a mirror, made to slide on or off the sight- vane, 
E ; and it may be reversed at pleasure, that is, turned face 
downwards ; it can also be inclined at any angle, by means 
of its joint, d ; and it will remain stationary on any part of 
the vane, by the friction of its slides. Its use is to reflect 
the image of an object to the eye of the observer when the 
object is much above or below the horizontal plane. When 
the instrument is employed in observing the azimuth of the 
sxm, a dark glass must be interposed ; and the colored 
glasses represented at G, are intended for that purpose ; 
the joint upon which they act allowing them to be turned 
down over the sloping side of the prism box. 

At e is shown a spring, which, being pressed by the 
finger at the time of observation, and then released, checks 
the vibrations of the card, and brings it more speedily to 
rest. A stop is likewise fixed at the other side of the box, 
by which the needle may be thrown off its centre ; which 
should always be done when the instrument is not in use, 
as the constant playing of the needle would wear the point 
upon which it is balanced, and upon the fineness of the 
point much of the accuracy of the instrument depends. A 
cover is adapted to the box, and the whole is packed in a 
case, which may be carried in the pocket without incon- 
venience. 

The method of using this instrument is very simple. First 
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ndse the prism in its socket, b, until you obtain disliDct 
vision of the divisions on the card, and standing at the 
place where the angles are to be taken, hold the instrument 
to the eye, and looking through the slit, e, turn round till 
the thread in the sight-vane, bisects one of the objects 
whose azimuth or angular distance from any other object 
k required ; then, by touching the spring, e, bring the needle 
to rest, and the division on the card which coincides with 
the thread on the vane, will be the azimuth or bearing of 
the object from the north or south pomts of the magnetic 
meridian. Then turn to any other object, and repeat the 
operation ; the diflference between the bearing of this object 
and that of the former, will be the angular distance of the 
objects in question. Suppose the former bearing to be 40* 
30', and the latter 10® 16', both east, or both west, from 
the north or south, the angle will be 30*^ 15.' The divi- 
sions are generally numbered 5°, 10*=*, 15®, etc., round the 
circle to 360®. A stand can be had with the instrument, 
if required, on which to place it when observing, instead of 
holdmg it in the hand. Price, $16.00 and $20.00. 

The Plane- Table, — (Fig. 90, as below.)— Before the theo- 
doUte came into general use, the plane-table was extensively 
employed in the practice of surveying ; it is still sometimes, 
Hiough seldom, used in surveying small plots of ground, or 

Fig. 90. 




(wtere great accuracy is not required) in forming a sketch 
Inap, or laying down the details of a country where the 
relative situation of the principal conspicuous objects have 
been previously fixed by triangulation. The expedition with 
which such work may be performed, by a person who is expert 
in the use of this instrument) is its chief recommendation. 

The construction and size of the plane-table have been 
varied at different times, to suit both the convenience and 
intentions of the surveyor ; but the annexed figure is a re- 
presentation of that which is now in most general use. It 
is a board, as A, about sixteen inches square, having its 
upper edge rabbeted, to receive a boxwood frame, B, which 
being accurately fitted, can be placed on the board in any 
position, with either face upwards* This frame is intended 
both to stretch and retain the drawing paper upon the board, 
which it does by being simply pressed down into its place 
Upon the paper, which for this purpose must be cut a little 
larger than the board. 

One face of the frame is divided tOy860 degrees, from a 
centre, C, fixed in the middle of the board, and these are 
subdivided as minutely as the size of the table will admit. 
The divisions are frequently numbered each way, to show 
at sight both an angle and its complement to 360°. There 
is sometimes a second centre piece, D, fixed on the table, at 
about a quaiier of its width from one of the sides, and at 
exactly half its length in the other direction. From this cen- 
tre, and on the other side of the frame, there are graduated 
180° ; each of these degrees is subdivided to 30 minutes, 
and numbered 10, 20, 30, &c.> both ways, to 180. The 
object of these graduations is, to make the plane-table sup- 
ply the place of the theodolite, and an instrument formerly 
in use called a semicircle. The reverse face of the frame is 
usually divided into equal parts, as inches and tenths, for 
the purpose of ruling parallel lines or squares, and for shift- 
ing the paper, when the work requires more than one sheet. 
G is a compass-box, let into one side of the table, with a 
dove-tail joint, and fastened with a milled-headed screw, 
that it may be applied or removed at pleasure. The com- 
pass, besides rendering the plane-table capable of answering 
the purpose of a circumferentor, is principally useful in 
setting the instrument up at a new station parallel to any 
position that it may have had at a former station, as well as 
a check upon the progress of the work. 
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The ruler or index, £, is made of brass, as long as the 
diagonal of the table, and about two inches broad ; it has a 
sloping edge, like that of a Gunter's scale, which is called 
the fiducial edge. A perpendicular sight vane, F F, is fixed 
to each extremity of the index, and the eye looking through 
one of them, the vertical thread in the other is made to 
bisect any required distant object. Upon the flat surface 
of the index, there are frequently engraved scales of various 
kinds, such as lines of equal parts, with diagonal scales, a 
line of chords, (fee. 

To the under side of the table, a centre is attached with 
a ball and socket, or parallel plate -screws like those of the 
theodolite, by which it can be placed upon a stafiT-head ; 
and the table may be set horizontal, by means of a circular 
spirit-level placed upon it for that purpose. 

Price, $20.00 to 135.00. 



Fig. 91. 



Surveyor's Cross, — ^The surveyor's cross 
(Fig. 91) consists of two pair of sights, 
plafeed at right angles to each other. These 
sights are sometimes pierced out in the 
circumference of a thick tube of brass, or 
sides of a square box, about three inches 
in diameter. It has a socket, which, when 
in use, is screwed on a staff, having a sharp 
point at the bottom to stick in the ground. 
The more improved instruments are made 
octangular, having the intermediate angle 
of 45 degrees also pierced. 

Price $3.00 to $6.00. 



Circumferentor, or Surveyor's Compass. — (Fig. 92, next 
page.) — ^This instrument consists of a brass plate, usually 
about fourteen or fifteen inches long, with sights at each 
end, and in the middle thereof a circular box with a glass 
cover, usually from five to seven inches diameter ; within 
the box is a brass graduated circle, the upper surface divid- 
ed into 360 degrees, and frequently subdivided into half 
degrees, and numbered from the north and south pcMnts 
each way from to 90. On the face of the plate are en- 
graved the principal points of the compass, a fleur de lis 
answering for the north. In the middle of the box is placed 
a steel pin finely pointed, called the centre pin, on which is 
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poised a magnetic needle, which, if freely mounted, will rest 
m the position called the magnetic mendian ; and however 
the instrument may he moved ahout, the hearing or angle 
which any line m^es with the magnetic meridian is at once 
shown. The sights at the ends of the plate are fastened in 

Fig. 92. 




their position, perpendicular to the plate, by milled-head 
8crews> and may be detached for convenient transportation ; 
in each sight there ts a large and small aperture, or slit, the 
one over the other ; these are alternate, that is, the large 
aperture being above the smaller in one of the sights, and 
below it in the other ^ a fine piece of sewing silk is fastened 
vertically through the middle line of the large slit, through 
small holes for the purpose. Under the compass box is a 
socket to fit in the pin of the staff; the instrument may be 
turned around on this pin, or fixed in any situation by the 
milled-head screw J it may also be readily fixed in a hori- 
zontal direction by the ball and socket of the staff, moving 
for this purpose the box, till the ends of the needle are 
equidistant from the bottom, and traverse or play with 
freedom. 

There are usually one or two levels on the plate of the 
instrument, for more accurately finding a horizontal position. 
A spring is also placed within the box, having a milled-head 
screw' acting against it, by which the magnetic needle can 
be lifted off the centre pin and the cap pressed against the 
glass, to preserve the point of the centre pin from being blunt- 
ed by the continual friction of the cap of the needle. The 
most improved instruments have a loose plate, to which is at- 
tached the compass box, having a vernier over a graduated arc 
on the face of the brass plate ; by this contrivance the compass 
box may be moved about its centre without moving the 
plate to which the sights are attached ; a long screw with a 
milled head being on the opposite side of the compass box, for 
the purpose of giving a slow motion when required. Sup- 
pose the needle to rest between two of the divisions on the 
graduated circle; by this vernier the number of minutes 
contained between the needle and either of the divisions is 
indicated. The sights also are improved, having small slits 
in both the upper and lower part, in which holes are placed 
alternately, for taking sight through. 

To use the Circumferentor, or Surveyor's Compass. — Sup- 
pose a given angle to be measured ; the instrument being 
fixed on the staff, place its centre over one of the points of 
the angle, set it horizontal by moving the ball in its socket 
till the needle is parallel to the bottom of the compass box, 
or the levels indicate a horizontal position ; turn the end of 
the compass box on which the N or fleur 4e lis is engraved 
next the eye, look through the sights to one of the objects 
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forming the angle to be measured, and observe at what 
degree the needle stands, suppose 40, turn the instrument 
around on the pm of the ball and socket till you can see the 
object forming the other angle, and suppose the needle now 
to stand at 85, take the former from the latter, and the 
remainder, 45, is the required angle. 
Packed in a mahogany case, with lock, 

Price, with 4 in. needle, 114.00* 

" with 6 in. needle, $20.00 and 122.50. 

" with 6 in. needle, $28.00 and $32.00. 

" with nonius, 5 in. $30.00. 

*.* with nonius, 6 in. $35.00 to $42. 



Fig. 93. 




Plane Surveyor's Compass. — ^The above engraving (Fig. 93) 
represents a low-priced surveyor's compass, that is very use- 
ful to fanners and others, in running lines and laying out their 
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fields, as well as in surveying them. It is used by setting it 
on the top of a post, fence, &c. Its diameter is 4 inches. 
Packed in a mahogany case, Price $5.00. 

Fig. 94. 




The Graphmietery and Fmir Sighted Theodolite. — (Fig. 94, 
as above.) — The error arising from the use of an instrument, 
where the whole dependence is placed on the needle, being 
frequently influenced by local attractions, has rendered it 
necessary for some other method to be employed to measure 
angles with accuracy ; among these the common theodolite 
with four sights has taken the lead. 

It is simple in its construction, and easy m its use. 

The annexed figure represents the graphometer, a brass 
plate or part of a circle about twelve mches in diameter, 
graduated on its edge from to 180 degrees; in the open- 
mg between the moving centre and the graduated arc, is a 
compass about four inches in diameter ; two sights are fixed 
on the graduated arc, one at and the other at 180®. Per- 
pendicular to the plane of the instrument, there is a movable 
umb attached to the limb of the arc, but a little shorter, and 
having the extremities slanted oflf, one of which forms a 
nonius, subdividing the degrees on the limb to minutes, and 
having two sights, one at each end ; in each sight there is a 
large and a small aperture, placed alternately, the large 
aperture in one sight being always opposed to the narrow 
aperture in the other ; imdemeath the plate is a spring to 
fit on the pin of a ball and socket, which fixes it the single 
or three legged staff", as may be required. In the figure the 
ball and socket are represented detached from the instrument. 

The Four Sighted Theodolite is the same instrument, ex- 
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cept that tlie circle is entire, and the compass is placed in 
the centre of the circle. 

Cautions in fisinp the instrument, — 1. Spread the legs that 
support the theodolite rather wide, and thrust them firmly 
into the ground, that they may neither yield nor give un- 
equally during the observation. 2. Set the instrument 
horizontal. 3. Screw the ball firmly in its socket, that in 
turning the index the theodolite may not vary from the ob- 
jects to which it is directed. 4. Where accuracy is required, 
the angles should always be taken twice over, oftener where 
great accuracy is material, and the mean of the observation, 
must be taken for the true angle. 

To measure anaangle with the Theodolite. — ^Let a b c repre- 
sent the angle to be measured ; place the theodolite over 
the angular point a, and direct the fixed sights along one of 
the lines, till you see through the sights the point b ; at this 
screw the instrument fast ; then turn the movable index till 
through its sights you see the other point, c ; then the de- 
grees cut by the index upon the graduated limb or ring of 
the instrument show the quantity of the angle. 

The fixed sights are always to be directed to the last 
station, and those of the index to the next. 

price, 8 inch, in case, $16.00. 
" 12 " '* $30.00. 

The Quadrant — (Fig. 95, next page.) — ^The Quadrant 
consists of an arc firmly attached to two radii, or bars, 
which are strengthened and bound together by two braces. 

Of tJie Index, — The Index is a flat bar of brass attached 
to the centre of motion. At the lower end of the index 
there is an oblong opening ; to one side of this opening a 
nonius scale is fixed to subdivide the divisions of the arc. 
At the bottom, or end of the index, there is a piece of 
brass, which bends imder the arc, carrying a spring to make 
the nonius scale He close to the divisions ; it is also fur- 
nished with a screw to fix the index in any desired position. 
The best instruments have an adjusting screw fitted to the 
index, that it may be moved more slowly, and with greater 
regularity and accuracy than by the hand. The circular 
arcs on the arc of the quadrant are drawn from the centre 
on which the index turns. The position of the index on the 
ftrc, after an observation, points out the number of degrees 
and minutes contained in the observed angle, 
6* 
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Of the Index Glass, — ^Upon the index, and near its axis, 
is fixed a plain speculum, or mirror of glass, quicksilvered. 
It is set in a brass frame, and is placed so that the face of 



Fig. 95. 




A. Frame and arc ; B. Index : C. Nonius scale ; D. Index glass ; E. Dark 
or Mreens; F. Horison gUyu ; G. Vane or sight 
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it is perpendicular to the plane of the instrament; this 
mirror being fixed to the index, moves along with it, and 
has its direction changed by the motion thereof; this glass 
is designed to receive the image of the sun, or any other 
object, and reflect it on the horizon glass. The brass frame 
with the glass is fixed to the index by screws which serve 
to adjust It in a perpendicular position. 

Of the Horizon Glass. — On the radius of the frame is a 
small speculum, the surface of which is parallel to the index 
glass, when the counting division of the index is at O on 
the arc, and receives the reflected rays from the object, and 
transmits them to the observer. The horizon glass is not 
entirely quicksilvered, but only on its lower half, or that 
next to the frame of the quadrant, the other half being 
transparent ; and the back part of the frame is cut away, that 
nothing may impede the sight through the unsilvered part 
of the glass. The edge of the foil of this glass is about pa- 
rallel to the plane of the instrument, and ought to be very 
sharp, and without a flaw ; the glass is set in a brass frame, 
to which there is an axis which passes through the wood- 
work, and is fitted to a lever on the under side of the 
quadrant; by this lever the glass may be turned a few 
degrees on its axis, in order to set it parallel to the index 
glass ; the lever has a contrivance to turn it slowly. To 
set this glass perpendicular to the plane of the quadrant 
there are two sunk screws, one before and one behind the 
glass ; these screws pass through the plate on which the 
mune is fixed, into another plate, so that by loosening one, 
and tightening the other of these screws, the direction of 
the frame, with its mirror, may be altered, and thus set 
perpendicular to the plane of the instrument. 

Of the Shades. — ^These are two red, or dark, and one 
green glass ; they are used to prevent the rays of the sun 
from hurting the eye at the time of observation ; they are 
each of them set in a brass frame, which turns on a centre, 
so that they may be used separately, or together, as the 
brightness of the sun may require. These glasses are fixed 
on the frame, between the index and the horizon glasses. 

Of the Sight Vane. — This is a piece of brass fixed on the 
frame opposite the horizon glass, perforated with two small 
holes, one exactly at the beight of the quicksilvered edge 
of the horizon ^lass ; the other somewhat higher, to direct 
tbe sigl^to the middle of the transparent part of the warrot 
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for those objects that are bright enough to be reflected from 
the unsilvered part of the mirror. 

The Arc and Nonius. — The Arc is divided into 90 degrees 
from the right to the left, and each degree is subdivided 
into three parts, or 20 minutes, which are again subdivided 
by the Nonius into every minute. The Nonius is numbered 
at every fifth of three divisions, from the right to the left, 
with 5, 10, 16 and 20. The first division to the right hand 
being to be considered the index division. 

Directions to hold the Quadrant, — It is recommended 
to support the weight of the instrument by the right hand, 
and reserve the left to govern the index ; place the thumb 
of the right hand against the edge of the quadrant, under 
the swelling part on which the sight stands, extending the 
fingers across the back of the quadrant, so as to lay hold on 
the opposite edge, placmg the forefinger above, and the 
other fingers below the swelling part, or near the horizon 
glass ; thus the instrument may be supported conveniently 
m a vertical position, by the right hand only. By resting the 
thumb of the left hand against the side, or the fingers 
against the middle bar, you may move the index gradiudly 
either way. 

To adjust the Quadrant — It is a peculiar excellence of 
the Quadrant that the errors to which it is liable are easily 
detected and soon rectified ; the observer may, therefore, if 
he will be attentive, always put his instrument in a fit state 
fpr accurate observation. 

1. To adjust the Index Glass, or make it perpendicular 
to the Plane of the Instrument. — Hold the Quadrant in a 
horizontal position, with the index glass close to the eye, 
look nearly in a right line down the glass, and in such a 
manner, that you may see the arc of the quadrant by direct 
view, and by reflection at the same time. If they join in 
one direct Une, and the arc seen by reflection forms an 
exact plane with the arc seen by direct view, the glass is 
perpendicular to the plane of the quadrant ; if not, the 
error must be rectified by altering the position of the screws 
behind the frame. 

2. To adjust the Horizon Glass, and set it parallel to the 
Index Glass, — Set the index line of the nonius exactly at o 
on the hmb, and fix it there by the screw at the under side. 
Now look through the sight at some distant small object ; 
the object will be seen directly through the'unsilv^ed part 



of the glass, but by reflection in the silrered part ; if the 
object in the silvered part exactly meets, and forms one con- 
tinued line with that seen through the unsilvered part, then 
is the instrument said to be adjusted, and the horizon glass 
to be parallel to the index glass ; but if the objects do not 
coincide, then loosen the screw on the under side of the 
quadrant, and turn the horizon glass on its axis, by means 
of its adjusting lever, till you have made them perfectly 
coincide. This adjustment ought to be exanuned before 
every important observation. 

3. To adjust the Horizon Glass perpendicular to the Plane 
of the Quadrant — ^Incline the quadrant on one side as mueh 
as possible, provided the distant object continues to be seen 
in both parts of the glass at the same time. If, when the 
instrument is thus inclined, the object continues to form an 
imbroken line, the quadrant is perfectly adjusted ; but if the 
reflected object be separated from that seen by direct vision, 
the glass is not perpendicular to the plane of the quadrant; 
and if the observer is inclined to the right, with the face of 
the quadrant upward, and the reflected object appears higher 
than the real object, you must slacken the screw before the 
horizon glass, and tighten that which is behind it ; but if the 
reflected object appears lower, the contrary must be per- 
formed. Care must be taken in these adjustments to loosen 
one screw before the other is screwed up> and to leave the 
adjusting screws tight, or so as to draw with a moderate 
force agamst each other. 

Price $14.00 to $18.00. 

Sextant. — (Fig. 96, page 70.) — The annexed figure re- 
presents a sextant of Troughton's construction, having a 
double frame, A A, connected by pillars, a a, <kc., thus 
uniting strength with lightness. The arc, B C, is generally 
graduated to 10' of a degree, commencing near the end, C, 
and it is numbered towards B. The divisions are also con- 
tinued on the other side of zero, towards C, forming what 
ia called the arc of excess, which is useful in determining 
the index error of the instrument, as will be explained here- 
after. The limb is subdivided by the vernier, E, into 10", 
the half of which (or 6") can be easily estimated : this 
small quantity is easily distinguishable by the aid of micro- 
scope, H, and its reflector, 6, which are connected by an arm 
with the index, I E, at the point, c, round which it turns ■• 
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a centre, affording the means of examining the whole ver- 
nier, the connecting arm being long enough to allow the 
microscope to pass over the whole length of it. 

To the index is attached a clamp to fasten it to the limb, 
and a tangent-screw, J (in the plate, the clamp is concealed 
from view), by which the index may be moved any small 
quantity after it is clamped, to render the contact of the 
objects observed more perfect than can be done by moving 
it with the hand alone. The upper end, I, terminates in a 
circle, across which is fixed the silver-indexed glass, F, over 
the centre of motion, and perpendicular to the plane of the 
instrument. To the frame at G is attached a second glass, 
called the horizon -glass, the lower half of which only is 
silvered : this must likewise be perpendicular to the plane 
of the instrument, and in such a position that its plane shall 
be parallel to the plane of the index-glass, F, when the 
vernier is set to 0° (or zero) on the limb, B C. A devia- 
tion from this position constitutes the index error before 
spoken of. 



The telescope is carried by a ring, L, attached to a stem, 
Et called the up-and-down piece, which can be raised or 
lowered by turning the nulled screw, M : its use is to place 
the telescope so that the field of view may be bisected by 
the line on the horizon-^lass that separates the silvered from 
the unsUvered part. This is important, as it renders the 
object seen by reflection, uid that by direct vision, equally 
bright ; two telescopes and a plain tube, all adapted to the 
ring, L, are packed with the sextant, one showing the objects 
erect, and the other inverting them ; the last has a greater 
magrdfying power, showing the contact of the inn^es much 
better. The adjustment for distinct vision is obtained by 
sliding the tube at the eye-end of the telescope in the inside 
of the other ; this also is the means of adapting the focua 
to suit different eyes. In the inverting telescope are placed 
two wires, parallel to each other, and in the middle of the 
space between them the observations are to be made, the 
wires being first brought parallel to the plane of the sextant, 
which may be judged of with sufficient exactness by the 
eye. When observing with this telescope, it must be borne 
in mind, that the instrument must be moved in a contrary 
direction to that which the object appears to take, in order 
to keep it in the field of view. 

Four dark glasses, of different depths of shade and color, 
are placed at K, between the index and horizon glasses ; 
also three more at N, any one or more of which can be 
turned down to moderate the intensity of the light, before 
reaching the eye, when a very luminous object (as the sun) 
is observed. The same purpose is effected by fixing a dark 
glass to the eye-end of the telescope: one or more dark 
glasses for this purpose generally accompany the instrument. 
They, however, are chiefly used when the sun's altitude is 
observed with an artificial horizon, or for ascertaining the 
index error, as employing the shades attached to the instru- 
ment for such purposes, would involve in the result any 
error which they might possess. The handle, which is shown 
at O, is fixed at the back of the instrument. The hole in 
the middle is for fixing it to a stand, which is useful when 
an observer is desirous of great steadiness. 

0/ the adjustments, — ^The requisite adjustments are the 
following : the index and horizon-glasses must be perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the instrument, and their planes 
parallel to each other when the index division of the vernier 
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IB at 0^ on the arc, and the optical axis of the telescope must 
be parallel to the plane of the instnunent. We shall speaik 
■eparately of each of these adjustments. 

To examine the adjustment of the Index-gkus,^^MoYe tlie 
nidex forward to about the middle of the limb, then, hold- 
ing the instrument horizontaUy with the divided limb from 
the observer, and the index-glass to the eye, look obliquelj 
down the fflass, so as to see the circular arc, by direct view 
and by reflation, in the dass at the same time ; and if they 
appear a\ one continued arc of a circle, the index-glass is 
in adjustment. If it requires correcting, the arc will appear 
broken where the reflected and direct parts of the limb 
meet. This, in a well-made instrument, is seldom the case, 
unless the sextant has been exposed to rough treatment. 
As the glass is in the first instance set right by the maker, 
and finmy fixed in its place, its position is not liable to alter, 
therefore no direct means are supplied for its adjustment. 

To examine the Horizon-glass, and set it perpendicular to 
the Plane of the Sextant. — ^The position of this glass is 
known to be right, when by a sweep with the index, the 
reflected image of any object passes exactly over or covers 
its image, as seen directly ; and any error is easily rectified 
by turning the small screw, », at the lower end of the frame 
of the glass. 

To examine the Parallelism of the Planes of the two 
Glasses, when the Index is set to Zero, — ^This is easily ascer- 
tained ; for, after setting the zero on the index to zero on 
the limb, if you direct your view to some object, the sun 
for instance, you will see that the two images (one seen by 
direct vision through the unsilvered part of the horizon- 
glass, and the other reflected from the silvered part) coin- 
cide or appear as one, if the glasses are correctly parallel to 
each other ; but if the two images do not coincide, the 
quantity of their deviation constitutes what is called the 
index error. The effect of this error on an angle measured 
by the instrument is exactly equal to the error itself; there- 
fore, in modem instruments, there are seldom any means 
applied for its correction, it being considered preferable to 
determine its amount previous to observing, or immediately 
after, and apply it with its proper sign to each observation. 
The amount of the index error may be found in the follow- 
ing manner : clamp the index at about 30 minutes to the 
left of zero, and looking towards the sun, the two images 
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wfll appear either nearly in c<mtact, or oyerlapping each 
oth^r ; then p^ect the contact, by moying the tangent-screw, 
and call the minutes and seconds denoted by the vernier, the 
reading on the arc. Next, plaoe the index about the same 
quantity to the right of zero, or on the arc of excess, and 
make the contact of the two images perfect as before, and 
call the minutes and seconds on uie arc of excess the read- 
ing off the arc ; and half the difference of these numbers is 
the index error ; additive when the reading on the arc of 
excess is greater than that on the limb, and subtractive 
when the contrary is the case. 

XXAMPLB. , n 

Reading on the arc - - - 31 56 
off the arc - - *31 22 



Difference - - - - 34 



Index error - - — — 17 

In this case, the reading on the are being greater than 
that on the arc of excess, the index error, ■« 17 seconds, 
must be subtracted from all observations taken with the 
instrument, until it be found, by a similar process, that the 
index error has altered. One observation on each side of 
sero is seldom considered enough to give the index error 
with sufficient exactness for particular purposes : it is usual 
to take several measures each way ; " and' half the differ- 
ence of their means will give a result more to be depended 
on than one deduced from a single observation only on each 
side of zero." 

To make the Idm of CoUimation of the Telescope parallel 
to the Plane of the Sextant. — ^This is known to be correct, 
when the sun and moon, having a distance of 90 decrees or 
more, are brought into contact just at the wire of the tele* 
scope which is nearest the plane of the sextant, fixing the 
index, and altering the position of the instrument to make 
the objects appear on the other wire ; if the contact still 
remains perfect, the axis of the telescope is in proper ad- 
justment; if not, it must be altered by moving the two 
screws which fasten, to the up-and-down piece, the collar 
into which the telescope screws. This adjustment is not 
very liable to be deranged. 
Of the sextant,, H baft bean said, that it ift in it»lf a port- 

f 
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able obienratory ; and it it doubtless one of the most gene- 
imlly useful instruments that has ever been contrived, being 
capable of furnishing data to a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy for the solution of a numerous class of the most use- 
ful astronomical problems ; affording the means of deter- 
mining the time, the latitude and loi^tude of a place, Ac, 
for which and many other purposes, it is invaluable to the 
land-surveyor as well as the navigator. 

Price, »100 to $120. 

" angle Framed, 50 to 80. 

" Ebony " 
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Pocket Sextant — (Fig. 97.) — ^This useful little instrument 
is represented in the above figure. The principle of its 
construction and adjustment is precisely the same as the 
sextant before described ; a minute description, therefore, 
would be little more than a recapitulation of what has 
already been advanced. A is the index, which, instead of 
being moved along the divided limb, ef, by the hand, has a 
motion given to it by a rack and pinion, concealed within 
the box, and turned by the milled head, B, which acts as the 
tangent-screw does to the index of the large sextant. The 
glasses (shown at C and D) are within the box, by which 
they are protected from injury, and their adjustments, when 
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once perfected, kept secure : so much so, that it wonld re- 
quire considerable violence to derange them. The horizon- 
glass, D, alone has a contriyance &r adjustment at a and 
d, both to set it perpendicular to the phuie of the instru- 
ment, and to correct or reduce the index error, which, in 
this instrument, had better be kept correct, as it is not so 
likelj to ^et out of order as in the large sextant, which, as 
"we have before observed, seldom admits of its index error 
being rectified. The key, c, is formed to fit both squares at 
a and d, to make the adjustments, and it is generally tapt 
into some square place in the instrument, as at c, that it 
may be always safe and at hand. 

It is supplied with a telescope, £, which screws into • 
shoulder-piece, F, and can be attached to the box by the 
screw G : this can be applied or not, at the pleasure of the 
observer, as there is a contrivance at H to enable him to 
observe without the telescope, if he prefers plain sights. 
Two dark glasses are placed within the box, and there is 
also one adapted to the eye>end of the telescope. 

The angle is read off by the help of the glass, I, which 
being mounted with a joiat, can be moved over the vernier 
on any part of the limb. The instrument is divided to 30 
minutes of a degree, and by the vernier is subdivided to 
single minutes, one half of which, or 30 seconds, can be ob- 
tained by estimation. 

The divided limb is numbered both to the right and left, 
commencing at 0° to 120^. 

The lid of the box is contrived to screw on the bottom (as 
is shown in the plate), where it makes a convenient handle 
for holding the mstrument. Price $35.00 to $40.00. 

Befiecting Circle,— {Fig, 98, next page.)— This instrument, 
in principle and use, is the same as the sextant. It has 
three vernier readings, ABC, moving round the same cen- 
tre as the index-glass, E, which is upon the opposite face 
of the instrument. One of the verniers, B, carries the 
clamp and tangent-screw. D represents the microscope for 
reading the verniers ; it is similar to the one used in reading 
the sextant, and is adapted to each index-bar, by slipping it 
on a pin placed for that purpose, as shown in the figure. 
The horizon-glass is shown at F. The barrel, G, containa 
the screws for giving the up-and-down motion to the tele- 
scope ; it is pat in action by turning the miUed head under. 
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Fig. 98. 




the barrel. H is the telescope, adapted to the instrument 
in a manner similar to that of the sextant. I and J are two 
handles fixed parallel to the plane of the circle, and a third 
handle, E, is screwed on at right angles to that plane, and 
can be transferred to the opposite face of the instrument 
by screwing it mto the handle, I ; the use of this extra 
handle is for convenience in reading and in holding the in- 
strument, when observing angles that are nearly horizontal ; 
it can be shifted, according as the face of the instrument is 
held upwards or downwards. The requisite dark glasses 
are attached to the frame-work of the circle, to be used in 
the same manner and for the same purposes as those of the 
sextant. With respect to the adjustments and application 
of thk iaBtrument, we cannot do better than uae Uie woirdi 
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of the inventor, Mr. Tronghton, contained in a paper wUeh 
he calls 

I}irecti<ms for observing toith the Reflecting Circle, — Pre- 
pare the instrument for observation by screwing the tele- 
scope into its place, adjusting the drawer to focus, and the 
wires parallel to the plane, exactly as you do with a sex- 
tant ; also set the iadex forwards to the rough distance of 
the sun and moon, or moon and star; and holding the 
circle by the short handle, direct the telescope to the fainter 
objects, and make the contact in the usual way. Now 
read off the degree, minute, and second, by that branch 
of the index to which the tangent-screw is attached ; also, 
the minute and second shown by the other two branches ; 
these give the distance taken on three different sextants ; 
but as yet, it is only to be considered as half an observa- 
tion : what remains to be done, is to complete the whole 
circle, by measuring that angle on the other three sextants. 
Therefore set the index backwards nearly to the same dis- 
tance, and reverse the plane of the instrument, by holding 
it by the opposite handle, and make the contact as above, 
and read off as before what is shown on the three several 
branches of the index. The mean of all six is the true 
apparent distance, corresponding to the mean of the two 
times at which the observations were made. 

When the objects are seen very distinctly, so that no 
doubt whatever remains about the contact in both sights 
being perfect, the above may safely be relied on as a com- 
plete set ; but if, from the haziness of the air, too much 
motion, or any other cause, the observations have been 
rendered doubtful, it will be advisable to make more ; and 
if, at such times, so many readings shoidd be deemed trou- 
blesome, six observations and six readings may be con- 
ducted in the manner following: Take three successive 
sights forwards, exactly as is done with a sextant ; only 
take care to read them off on different branches of the 
index : also make three observations backwards, using the 
same caution ; a mean of these will be the distance required. 
When the number of sights taken forwards and backwards 
is unequal, a mean between the means of those taken back- 
wards and those taken forwards will be the true angle. 

It need hardly be mentioned, that the shades, or dark- 
glasses, apply like those of a sextant, for making the objects 
nearly of the same brightness ; but it must be insisted on, 
7* 
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that the telescope should, on eyery occadon, be raised or 
lowered, by its proper screw, for malhng tbem perfectly so. 

The foregoing instructions for taking distances, apply 
equally for taking altitudes by the sea, or artificial horizon, 
tbey being no more than distances taken in a vertical plane. 
Meridian altitudes cannot, however, be taken both ba4sk- 
wards and forwards the same day, because there is not 
time: all therefore that can be done, is, to observe the 
altitude one way, and use the index-error; but even here, 
you have a mean of that altitude, and this error, taken on 
three different sextants. Both at sea and land, where the 
observer is stationary, the meridian altitude should be 
observed forwards one day, and backwards the next, and so 
on alternately from day to day; the mean of latitudes, 
deduced severally from such observations, will be the true 
latitude ; but in these there should be no application of 
index-error, for that being constant, the result would in 
some measure be vitiated thereby. 

When both the reflected and direct images require to be 
darkened, as is the case when the sun's diameter is measur- 
ed and when his altitude is taken with an artificial horizon, 
the attached dark glasses ought not to be used ; instead of 
them, those which apply to the eye-end of the telescope 
will answer much better; the former having thdr errors 
magnified by the power of the telescope, will, in proportion 
to this power, and those errors, be less distinct than the 
latter. 

In taking distances, when the position does not vary from 
the vertical above thirty or forty degrees, the handles which 
are attached to the circle are generally most conveniently 
used ; but in those which inclme more to the horizontal, 
that handle which screws into a cock on one side, and into 
the crooked handle on the other, will be found more appli- 
cable. 

When the crooked handle happens to be in the way of 
reading one of the branches of the index, it must be remov- 
ed, for the time, by taking out the finger-screw, which 
fastens it to the body of the circle. 

If it should happen that two of the readings agree with 
each other very well, and the third differs from them, the 
discordant one must not on any account be omitted, but a 
<air mean must always be taken. 

It should be stated, that when the angle is about thsrtj 
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degrees, neitlier the distance of the Bun and moon, nor an 
altitude of the sun, with the sea horizon, can be taken back- 
wards ; because the dark glasses at that angle prevent the 
reflected rays of light from falling on the index-glass; 
whence it becomes necessary, when the angle to be taken is 
quite unknown, to observe forwards first, where the whole 
range is without interruption ; whereas, in that backwards, 
you will lose sight of the reflected image about that anffle. 
But in such distances, where the sun is out of the question, 
and when his altitude is taken with an artificial horizon (the 
shade being applied to the end of the telescope), that angle 
may be measured nearly as well as any other ; for the rays 
incident on the index-glass will pass through the transparent 
half of the horizon-glass, without much diminution of their 
brightness. 

The advantages of this instrument, when compared with 
the sextant, are chiefly these : the observations for finding 
the index-error are rendered useless, all knowledge of that 
being put out of the question, by observing both forwards 
and backwards. By the same means the errors of the dark 
glasses are also corrected ; for, if they increase the angle 
one way, they must diminish it the other way by the same 
quantity. This also perfectly corrects the errors of the 
horizon-glass, and those of the index-glass very nearly. 
But what is of still more consequence, the error of the cen- 
tre is perfectly corrected, by reading the three branches of 
the index ; while this property, combined with that of ob- 
serving both ways, probably reduces the errors of dividing 
to one-sixth part of their simple value. Moreover, angles 
may be measured as far as one hundred and fifty degrees, 
consequently the sun's double altitude may be observed 
when his distance from the zenith is not less than fifteen 
degrees ; at which altitude, the head of the observer begins 
to intercept the rays of light incident on the artificial horizon ; 
and, of course, if a greater angle could be measured, it 
would be of no use in this respect. 

This instrument, in common with the sextant, requires 
three adjustments. First, the index-glass perpendicular to 
the plane of the circle. This being done by the maker, and 
not liable to alter, has no direct means applied to the pur- 
pose ; it is known to be right, when, by looking into the 
mdex- glass, you see that part of the limb which is next to 
you, reflected in contact with the opposite side of the limb. 
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m one eoatmued arc of a circle ; on the oontraiy, when the 
arc appears broken, where the reflected and direct parts of 
ihe h'mb meet, it is a proof that it wants to be rectified. 
The second is, to make the horizon-glass perpendicular. 
This is performed by a capstan-screw, at the lower end of 
the frame of that glass ; and is known to be right, wh^n, 
by a sweep of the index, the reflected image of any object 
will pass exactly over, or cover the image of that object 
seen directly. The third adjustment is, for making the line 
of coUimation parallel to the plane of the circle. This is 
performed by two small screws, which also fasten the collar 
mto which the telescope screws to the upright stem on which 
it is mounted : this is known to be right, when the sun and 
moon, having a distance of one hundred and thirty degrees, 
or more, their limbs are brought in contact, just at the out- 
side of that wire which is next to the circle ; and then, 
examining if it be the same, just at the outside of the other 
wire : its being so is the proof of adjustment. 

Price $150 to 1200. 

Theodolite, — (Fig. 99, next page.) — As an angular instru- 
ment, the theodolite has from time to time received such 
improvements that it may now be considered as the most 
valuable instrument employed in surveying. Instruments 
of this kind, of the best construction, may to a certain ex- 
tent be used as altitude and azimuth instruments ; and seve- 
ral astronomical operations, such as those required for de- 
termining the time, the latitude of place, &c., may be per- 
formed by them, and to a degree of accuracy sufiicient for 
most of the purposes that occur in the ordinary practice of 
a surveyor. 

There are various modes of constructing theodolites to 
suit the convenience or the views of purchasers ; but we 
shall confine ourselves to a description of one of the most 
perfect, as a person acquainted with the details of its adjust- 
ments and use, will find no difiiculty in comprehending those 
of others. 

JDescription of the Theodolite. — This instrument consists of 
two circidar plates, A and B, called the horizontal limb, the 
upper or vernier plate. A, turning freely upon the lower, and 
both have a horizontal motion by means of the vertical axis, 
C ; this axis consists of two parts, external and internal, the 
former secured to the graduated limb, B, and the latter to 




the vernier plate, A. Their form is conical, nicely fitted 
and ground into each other, having an easy and a very steady 
motion ; the external centre also fits into a ball at D, and the 
parts are held together by a screw at the lower end of the 
mtemal axis. 

The diameter of the lower plate is greater than that of 
the upper one, and its edge is chamfered off and covered 
with silver, to receive the graduations : on opposite parts of 
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the edge of the upper plate, or 180^ apart, a short space, a» 
is also chamfered, forming with the edge of the lower plate 
a continued inclined plane ; these spaces are likewise covered 
with silver, and form the verniers. The lower limb is usu- 
ally graduated to thirty minutes of a degree, and it is sub- 
divided by the vernier to single minutes, which being read 
off by the microscope, E, half or even quarter minutes can 
easily be estimated. 

The parallel plates, F and G, are held together by a ball 
and socket at D, and are set firm and parallel to each other, 
by four milled head-screws, three of which, b b h, are shown 
in the figure : these turn in sockets fixed to the lower plate, 
while their heads press against the under side of the upper 
plate, and being set in pairs, opposite each other, they act 
m contrary directions ; the instrument by this means is set 
up level for observation. 

Beneath the parallel plates is a female screw adapted to 
the stafif head, which is connected by brass joints to three 
mahogany legs, so constructed that when shut up they form 
one round staff, secured in that form for carriage by rings 
put on them ; and when opened out they make ,a very firm 
stand, be the groimd ever so uneven. 

The lower horizontal limb can be fixed in any position, by 
tightening the clamping screw, H, which causes the collar c 
to embrace the axis, C, and prevents its moving ; but it be- 
ing requisite that it should be fixed in some precise position 
more exactly than can be done by the hand alone, the whole 
instrument, when thus clamped, can be moved any small 
quantity by means of the slow-motion screw, I,* which is 
attached to the upper parallel plate. In like manner the 
upper or vernier plate can be fixed to the lower, in any posi- 
tion, by a clamp (in the plate this clamp is concealed from 
view), which is also furnished with a slow motion, the screw 
of which is generally called the tangent-screw. The motion 
of this limb and of the vertical arc, hereafter to be described, 
is sometimes efifected by a rack and pinion ; but this is 
greatly inferior, where delicacy is required, to the slow 
motion produced by the clamp and tangent-screw. 

Upon the plane of the vernier plate, two spirit-levels, d, 
d, are placed at right angles to each other, with their proper 
adjusting screws ; their use is to determine when the hori- 
sontal limb is set level ; a compass also is placed at J. 

The frames K and L support the pivots of the horizontal 
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axis of the vertical arc, or semicircle, M, on which the tele* 
scope is placed. The arm which hears the microscope, N, 
for reading the altitudes or depressions, measured hy the 
semicircle, and denoted hy the vernier, e, has a motion of 
several degrees between the bars of the frame, K, and can 
be moved before the face of the vernier for reading it off. 
Another arm clamps the opposite end of the horizontal am 
by turning the screw, 0, and has a tangent-screw of slow 
motion at P, by which the vertical arc and telescope are 
moved very small quantities up or down, to perfect the con- 
tact when an observation is made. 

One side of the vertical arc is inlaid with silver, and 
divided to single minutes by the help of its vernier ; and 
the other side shows the difference between the hypothenuse 
and base of a ri^ht-angled triangle, or the number of links 
to be deducted from each chain's length, in measuring up 
or down an inclined plane, to reduce it to the horizontal 
measure. The level, which is shown under and parallel to 
the telescope, is attached to it at one end by a ioint, and at 
the other by a capstan-headed screw, /, which, being raised 
or lowered, will set the level parallel to the optical axis of 
the telescope, or line of collimation ; the screw, g, at the 
opposite end, is to adjust it laterally, for true parallelism in 
this respect. The telescope has two collars, or rings, of 
bell metal, ground truly cylindrical, on which it rests in its 
supports, h hy called Y's, from their resemblance to that 
letter ; and it is confined in its place by the clips, i i, which 
may be opened by removing the pins, 77, for the purpose 
of reversing the telescope, or allowing it a circular motion 
round its axis, during the adjustment. 

In the focus of the eye-glass are placed three lines, 
formed of spider's web, one horizontal, and two crossing it, 
so as to include a small angle between them ; a method of 
fixing the wires which is better than having one perpendi- 
cular wire, because an object at a distance can be made to 
bisect the said small angle with more certainty than it can 
be bisected by a vertical wire. The screws adjusting the 
cross wires are shown at m : there are four of these screws, 
two of which are placed opposite each other, and at right 
angles to the other two, so that by easing one and tighten- 
ing the opposite one of each pair, the intersection of the 
cross wires may be placed in adjustment. 

The object-glass is thrust outwards by tummg the milled 
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head, Q, on the side of the telescope, that hmg the : 
of adjusting it to show an object distinctly. 

A brass plummet and line are packed in the box with the 
theodolite, to suspend fronr a hook under its centre, hj 
which it can be placed exactly over the station from whence 
the observations are to be taken ; likewise, if required, two 
extra eye-pieces for the telescope, to be used for astrono- 
mical observations; the one inverts the object, and has a 
greater magnifying power, but having fewer glasses pos- 
sesses more light; the other is a diagonal eye-piece, which 
will be found extremely convenient when observing an 
object that has a considerable altitude ; the observer avoid' 
ing the unpleasant and painful position he must assume in 
order to look through the telescope when either of the 
other eye -pieces is applied. A small cap, containing a 
dark-colored glass, is made to apply to the eye-end of the 
telescope, to screen the eye of the observer from the inten- 
sity of the sun's rays, when that is the object under observ- 
ation. A magnifying glass, mounted in a horn frame, a 
screw-diiver, and a pin to turn the capstan-screws for the 
adjustments, are also furnished with the instrument 

The Vernier. — This is a contrivance for measuring parta 
of the space between the equidistant divisions of a graduat- 
ed scale. It is a scale whose length is equal to a certain 
number of parts of that to be subdivided, depending on 
the degree of minuteness to w hich the subdivision is intend- 
ed to be carried ; but it is divided into parts which in number 
are one more or one less than those of the primary scale 
taken for the length of the vernier : in modem practice, the 
parts on the vernier are generally one more than are con- 
tained in the same space on the primary scale. 

If it is required to measure to hundredths of an uich, the 
parts of a scale which is graduated to lOths, it may be done 
by means of a scale whose length is nine tenths of an inch, 
imd divided into 10 equal parts ; or by one whose length is 
eleven tenths of an inch, and divided into 10 equal parts ; 
for in either case the difference between the divisions of the 
scale so made and those on the primary scale is the hun- 
dredth of an inch. Such a scale, made to move along the 
edge of that to be subdivided, is called a vernier. By its 
appUcation, either to straight lines or arcs of circles, the 
subdivisions of graduated instruments are read off. 

The adjustments. — The first adjustment is that of the Une 



of eoMfln»tian ; that is, to make the mtexsectiflai of the evoia 
wires ooincide with the axis <^ the cylindrical rings on which 
tiie teleacope tarns : it is known to be correct, when an eye 
looking through a telescope observes their intersection con- 
tinne on the same point of a distant object during an entire 
revolution of the telescope. The usual method of making 
this adjustment is as follows : 

First, make the centre of the horizontal wire coincide 
with some well-defined part of a distant object ; then tunn 
the telescope half round in its Y's till the level lies above 
it, and observe if the same point is again cut by the centre 
of the wire ; if not, move the wire one half the quantity of 
deviation, by turning two of the screws at m (releasing one» 
before tightening the other), and correct the other half by 
elevating or depressing the telescope ; now if the coinci- 
dence of the wire and object remains perfect in both positions 
of the telescope, the line of collimation in altitude or depres- 
sion is correct, but if not, the operation must be repeated 
carefully, until the adjustment is satisfactory. A similar 
proceeding will also put the vertical line correct, or rather 
the point of intersection, when there are two oblique hues 
instead of a vertical one. ' 

The second adjustment is that which puts the level at- 
tached to the telescope parallel to the rectified line of colli- 
mation. The clips, ii, being open, and the vertical arc 
elamped, bring the air-bubble of the level to the centre of 
its glass tube, by turning the tangent-screw, P ; which done, 
reverse the telescope in its Y's, that is, turn it end for end, 
which must be done carefully, that it may not disturb the 
vertical arc, and if the bubble resume its former situation in 
the middle of the tube, all is right ; but if it retires to one 
end, bring it back one half, by the screw/, which elevates 
or depresses that end of the level, and the other half by 
the tangent-screw, P ; this process must be repeated until 
the adjustment is perfect; but to make it completely so, the 
level should be adjusted laterally, that it may remain in the 
middle of the tube when inclined a little on either side from 
its usual position immediately under the telescope, which is 
effected by giving the level such an inclination, and if neces- 
sary turning the two lateral screws at ^ ; if making the 
latter adjustment derange the former, the whole operation 
must be carefully repeated. 
8 
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The third adjustment Is that wbtoh makes the mhaaUM 
axis, or axis of the horizontal limb, truly vertical. 

Set the instrument as nearly level as can be done by the 
eye, fasten the centre of the lower horizontal limb by the 
BtafF-head clamp, H, leaving the upper limb at liberty, but 
move it till the telescope is over two of the parallel plate* 
screws ; then brine the bubble of the level under the tele- 
scope, to the middle of the tube, by the screw P ; now turn 
the upper limb half round, that is 180**, from its former po- 
sition ; then, if the bubble returns to the middle, the limb is 
horizontal in that direction ; but if otherwise, half the differ^ 
cnce must be corrected by the parallel plate-screws over 
which the telescope lies, and half, by elevating or depress^ 
ing the telescope, by turning the tangent-screw of the ver- 
tical arc ; havmg done which, it only remains to turn the 
upper Umb forward or backward 90°, that the telescope 
may lie over the other two parallel plate-screws, and by 
their motion set it horizontal. Having now levelled the 
limb-plates by means of the telescope level, which is the 
most sensible upon the instrument, the other air-bubbles 
fixed upon the vernier-plate, may be brought to the middle 
^ of their tubes, by merely giving motion to the screws which 
fasten them in their places. 

The vernier of the vertical arc may now be attended to ; 
It is correct, if it points to zero when all the foregding ad- 
justments are perfect ; and any deviation in it is easily rec- 
tified, by releasing the screws by which it is held, and tight^ 
ening them again after having made the adjustment; or, 
what is perhaps better, note the quantity of deviation as an 
index error, and apply it, plus or minus, to each vertical 
angle observed. This deviation is best determined by re- 
peating the observation of an altitude or depression in the 
reversed positions, both of the telescope and the vernier 
plate : the two readings will have equal and opposite errors, 
one half of then- difference being the index error. 8ucb a 
method of observing angles is decidedly the best, since the* 
mean of any equal number of observations taken with the 
telescope reversed in its Y*s, must be free from the effects 
of any error that may exist in the adjustment of the vernier, 
or zero of altitude. 

The theodolite, as constructed in the manner we have 
described, is not inconveniently heavy, as the diameter oC 
the horizontal limb seldom exceeds five * inches ; but when 
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the diameter is increased, the other parts must be made 
proportionably large and strong, and the instrument becomes 
too weighty and cumbersome to be easily carried from station 
to station. The object of increasing the dimensions, is to 
enable the Instrument to furnish more accurate results, by ap- 
plying a telescope of greater power, and by a more minute 
subdivision of the graduated arcs. With the increase of 
mxe, a small variation takes place in the construction, prin- 
cipally consisting in the addition of a second telescope, and 
in tbe manner of attaching the supports, K and L, to the 
horizontal limb, to afford the means of adjusting the hori- 
zontal axis, and of course, making the telescope and vertical 
arc move in a vertical plane. In the smaller instruments 
this is done by construction, but in the larger ones, the sup- 
ports, K and L, are attached to a stout frame, which also 
carries the compass-box, instead of being fixed, as repre- 
sented in our figure, to the upper horizontal -plate. The 
frame is attached to the limb by three capstan-headed 
screws forming an equilateral triangle, two of them lying 
parallel to the horizontal axis, and the third in the direction 
of the telescope ; the adjustment is made by means of these 
screws. To prove its accuracy, set up the theodolite in such 
a situation that some conspicuous point of an elevated 
building may be seen through the telescope, both directly 
and by reflection, from a basin of water, or, what is better, 
of oil or quicksilver. Let the instrument be very correctly 
levelled, and if, when a vertical motion is given to the tele- 
scope, the cross-wires do not cut the object seen, both 
directly and by reflection, it is a proof that the axis is not 
horizontal ; and its correction is effected by giving motion to 
the screws above spoken of, which are at right angles to the 
telescope, or in the direction of the horizontal axis. The 
third screw, or that which is under the telescope, serves for 
adjusting the zero of altitude, or vernier of the vertical arc. 
A second telescope is sometimes attached to the instru- 
ment beneath the horizontal limb ; it admits of being moved, 
both in a vertical and horizontal plane, and has a tangent- 
screw attached for slow motion ; its use is to detect any 
accidental derangement that may occur to the instrument 
whilst observing, which may be done by it in the following 
manner. After levelling the instrument, bisect some very 
remote object with the cross-wires of this second telescope, 
and ckmp it firm ; if the instrument is steady, the bisection 
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wSi remain permanent whikt any number of asigles tfre 
measured, and by examining the Insection from time to tbne, 
during the operation at the place where the instrument is 
set up» any error arising from this cause may be detected 
and rectified. 

Price, 5 inch, brass arches, $100.00 to tl20.00. 
" 6 " silver " $125.00 
*' 6 " " " $150.00 
" 1 " " " $250.00 to $300.00. 

P^- ^QQ- The Spirit Level (Fig. 100) c<m- 

sists of a glass tube, nearly filled 
with a liquid, spirits of wine being 
now used, on account of its mobility, and not being liable 
to freeze, the bubble of which, when the tube is placed 
horizontally, would rest indifferently in any part, if the tube 
could be made mathematically straight ; but that being im- 
possible to execute, and every tube having some slight 
curvature, if the convex side be placed upwards, the bubble 
will occupy the higher part ; such a tube firmly fastened on 
a straight bar, and marked at two points distant by the 
length of the bubble, if so placed that the bubble shall 
occupy this interval, has one definite relation to the horizon ; 
for were it ever so little moved one way or other, the bubble 
would shift its place, and run towards the elevated side. 

The accuracy of the indications of the level depends in a 
considerable degree on the regularity of the interior surface 
of the tube. They are commonly made of glass tubes. In 
the same state as they are obtained from the glass -house ; 
but when very great accuracy is required, the inside is 
ground, to give them a regular spherical cui-vature. The 
larger the bubble, the more freely it moves. The spnit 
level is extensively used in instruments for surveying, and 
for astronomical and geological purposes; the glass tube 
being inclosed in a brass case, which is cut out on the upper 
side, so that the bubble may be seen. 

The Pocket Spirit Level, — (Fig. 101, next page.) — ^This cut 
represents a brass pocket spirit level ; they are made from 
three to twelve inches long, are mounted on a stout brass 
plate, having the bottom ground true, and supported by a 
small pillar at each end, on the upper part of which are 
two nuts, between which the level is supported by projec- 
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Ofosm from liie ands of the brass tube in whkh it is enslosedf 
mid thus affording facilities for accurate adjustment. 

They are made sometimes with sights at each end, and 
adapted to a staff, serving for conducting small parcels of 
water, draining a field, <&c. 

The adjustment of these levels is very easily proved, or 
made, by bringing the bubble in the middle, upon 
any table, or base ; if upon reversion in the same 
place precisely, the bubble keeps to the middle, 
it is adjusted ; if not, turn one of the screws at 
the end, till it be so raised or depressed as to 
cause the bubble to stand the reversing, at the 
same time altering the inclination of the plane on 
which the level is tried. Price, $2 to $6. 



27ie Masons' or Carpenters* Level. — (Fig. 102.) 
— ^This spirit level is mounted in a mahogany 
stock, or frame, usually from 
one to two feet long, but some- 
times as small as three inches; 
the glass tube is sunk in the 
wood, and cemented fast ; a 
stout brass plate covering the 
wood around, leaving a long 
aperture through which to view 
the bubble; occasionally the 
ends of the wood are capped 
with stout brass, to prevent 
wear. 

They are made sometimes 
with sights, for the purpose of 
sighting through for levelling 
long distances. 

Price, 88cts. to $1.50, 

The Level and Plumb. — (Fig. 
103.^ — This is made similar to 
the last, with the addition of a 
cross level, for which the stock 
is made a httle wider ; the cross 
level is enclosed in a tube and H 
accurately fixed in the stock, i 
having a large circular or serai 
8* 
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circular hole for viewing the babble ; when placed agsifist 
a wall, post, or the like, will indicate if it is plumb, or not 
This is a valuable instrument for masons, carpenters, mill- 
wrights, &c., for setting their work perpendicular, with more 
expedition than the plumb-bob and string. 

Price, $2.00. 

Common Surveying Level. — ^The annexed cut (Fig. 104) 
is a representation of a spirit level of a plainer construction 
than those that we shall describe, and though not having 
the accuracy of the Y levels that are used by engineers, yet 
will answer an ordinary purpose in the construction of 
ditches, mill-seats, &c. The telescope is from twelve to 
fourteen inches long, having adjusting tubes, and cross 
hairs within, and is attached to a strong brass bar by screws 
that have adjusting nuts ; the level is attached to the tele- 
scope with the usual adjustments, and beneath the bar a 
socket with a milled-head screw, for the purpose of firmly 
mounting on the staff. Price, $12.00. 



Fig. 104. 




The T Spirit Level — (Fi^. 105,) on the following page, 
represents this instrument; it has an achromatic telescope 
mounted in Y's like those of the theodolite, and is furnished 
with a similar system of cross wires for determining the axis 
of the tube, or line of collimation. By turning the milled- 
headed screw, A, on the side of the telescope, the internal 
tube, a, will be thrust outwards, which carrying the object- 
glass, it is by this means adjusted to its focal distance, so 
as to show a distant object distinctly. 

The tube, c c, carrying the spirit-bubble, is fixed to the 
under side of the telescope by a joint at one end, and a 
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capstan-beaded screw at the other, which sets it parallel to 
the optical axis of the telescope; at the opposite end is 
another screw, e, to make it parallel in the direction side- 
ways. One of the Y's is supported in a socket, and can be 
raised or lowered by the screw B, to make the telescope 
perpendicular to the vertical axis. Between the two sup- 
ports is a compass-box, C, having a contrivance to throw 
the magnetic needle off its centre when not in use ; it is 
convenient for taking bearings, and is not necessarily con- 
nected with the operations of levelling, but extends the use 
of the instrument, making it a circumferentor. The whole 
is mounted on parallel plates and three legs, the same as 
the theodolite. 

It is evident, from the nature of this instrument, that 
three adjustments are necessary. First, to place the inter- 
section of the wires in the telescope, so that it shall coincide 
with the axis of the cylindrical rings on which the telescope 
turns ; secondly, to render the level parallel to this axis ; 
and lastly, to set the telescope perpendicular to the vertical 
axis, that the level may preserve its position while the 
instrument is turned quite round upon the staves. 

To adjust the Line of Collimation. — ^The eye-piece being 
drawn out to see the wires distinctly, direct the telescope to 
any distant object, and by the screw, A, adjust to distinct 
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vinon ;* bring the intersection of tlie cross wires to coindde 
with some well-defined part of the object, then turn the 
telescope round on its axis as it lies in the Y's, and observe 
whether the coincidence remains perfect during its revolu- 
tion ; if it does, the adjustment is correct ; if not» the wires 
must be moved one-half the quantity of error, by turning 
the little screws near the eye-end of the telescope, one of 
which must be loosened before the opposite one is tightened, 
which, if correctly done, will perfect this adjustment. 

To set the Level parallel to the Line of Collimation. — 
Move the telescope till it lies in the direction of two of the 
parallel plate-screws, the clips which confine the telescope 
m the Y's being laid open, and by giving motion to the 
screws, bring the air-bubble to the middle of the tube, 
shown by the two scratches on the glass. Now reverse the 
telescope carefully in its Y's, that is, turn it end for end ; 
and should the bubble not return to the centre of the level 
as before, it shows that it is not parallel to the optical axis, 
and requires correcting. The end to which the bubble 
retires must be noticed, and the bubble made to return one- 
half the distance by the parallel plate-screws, and the other 
half by the capstan-headed screw at the end of the level, 
when, if the halves have been correctly estimated, the air 
bubble will settle in the middle in both positions of the tele- 
scope. This and the adjustment for the collimation gene- 
rally require repeated trials before they are completed, on 
account of the difficulty in estimating exactly half the 
quantity of deviation. 

To set the Telescope perpendicular to the Vertical Axis, — 
Place the telescope over two of the parallel plate-screws, 
and move them, unscrewing one while screwing up the 
other, until the air-bubble of the level settles in the middle 
of its tube ; then turn the instrument half round upon the 
vertical axis, so that the contrary ends of the telescope may 
be over the same two screws, and if the bubble again settles 
m the middle, all is right in that position ; if not, half the 

* The eye-piece must first be drawn out until the cross wires ai« 
perfectly well defined, then the object-glass moved till distinct 
vision is obtained without parallax, which will be the case, if, on 
lookin? through the telescope at some distant object, and moving the 
eye sideways before the eye-glass, the object and the wires remain 
steadily in contact ; but if the wires have any parallax, the object 
will appear flitting to and from them. 
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error must be corrected by turning the screw, B, and the 
other half by the two parallel plate -screws over which the 
telescope is placed. Next turn the telescope a quarter 
round, that it may lie over the other two screws, and make 
it level by moving them, and the adjustment will be 
complete. 

Before making observations with this instrument, the 
adjustments should be carefully examined and rectified, 
after which the screw, B, shoidd never be touched; the 
parallel plate-screws alone must be used for setting the 
mstrument level at each station, and this b done b^ placing 
the telescope over each pair alternately, and movmg them 
until the air-bubble settles in the middle. This must be 
repeated tUl the telescope can be moved qiute round upon 
the stafiT-head, without any material change taking place in 
the bubble. 

A short tube, adapted to the object-end of the telescope, 
will occasionally be found useful in protecting the glass 
from the intensity of the sun's rays, and from damp in wet 
weather. Price, ^80 and $100. 

TroughUm's Level, — (Fig. 106.) — ^The telescope, A B, 
rests upon the horizontal bar, a b, which turns upon the 
staff-head (similar to the one employed in the Y level and 
the theodolite). On the top of the telescope, and partly 
imbedded within its tube, is the spirit-level, c d, over which 
is supported the compass-box, C, by four small pillars ; thus 
admitting the telescope to be placed so close to the horizon- 
tal bar, a h, that it b much more firm than in the former 
instrument. The bubble of the level is sufficiently long for 
its ends to appear on both sides of the compass -box ; and 
it is shown to be in the middle by its coinciding with scratches 
made on the glass tube as usual. 

The wire plate (or diaphragm) is generally furnished with 
three threads, two of them vertical, between which the 
station-staff may be seen ; and the third, by which the ob- 
servation is made, is placed horizontally. 

The telescope is generally constructed to show objects 
inverted ; and as such a telescope requires fewer glasses than 
one which shows objects erect, it has the advantage in point 
of brilliancy ; and when an observer is accustomed to it, the 
apparent inversion will make no difference to him. A diago- 
nal eye-piece, however, generally accompanies the instru- 
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Fig. 106. 
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ment, and by it objects can be seen in their nr.tural position. 
A cap is adapted to the object-end of the telescope, to 
screen the glass from the rays of the sun, or from the rain : 
when the cap is used, it should be drawn forwards as much 
as possible. 

The requisite adjustments for this instrument are the 
same as those of the Y level ; viz. that the line of coUima- 
tion and the level be parallel to each other, and that the 
telescope be exactly perpendicular to the vertical axis ; or 
in other words, that the spirit bubble preserve its position 
while it is turned round horizontally on the staff-head. The 
adjustment of the level is effected by correcting half the 
observed error by the capstan- screws, c, /, which attach the 
telescope to the horizontal bar, and the other half by the 
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parallel plate-screws : the capstan-screws, e, f, have brasft 
covers to defend them from injury or accidental disturbance^ 
but admit their adjustment when necessary. 

The spirit level itself has no adjustment, being firmly 
fixed in its cell by the maker, and therefore the line of col- 
limation must be adjusted to it, by means of two screws, 
near the eye-end of the telescope ; the manner of doing this 
is as follows : — Set up the instrument on some tolerably level 
spot of ground, and, after levelling the telescope by the 
parallel plate-screws, direct it to a staff held by an assistant 
at some distance (from ten to twenty chains) ; direct him by 
signals to raise or depress the vane, until its wire coincides 
with the horizontal wire of the telescope (or central division 
of the micrometer scale): now measure the height of the 
centre of the telescope above the ground, and also note the 
height of the vane on the staff ; let, for example, the former 
be four feet and the latter six, their difference shows that 
the ground over which the instrument stood is two feet 
higher than where the staff is placed. Next make the 
instrument and staff change places, and observe in the same 
manner as before, and if it gives the same difference of level, 
the instrument is correct ; if otherwise, take half the differ- 
ence between the results, and elevate or depress the vane 
that quantity, according as the last observation gives a 
greater or less difference than the first. Again, direct the 
telescope to the staff, and make the coincidence of the hori- 
zontal wire and that on the vane perfect, by turning the 
collimation screws. Price, $100. 



I 
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Levelling Staves. — (Fig. 1 07.) — A maho^ny ^^' ^^• 
rod, about 12 feet long, and two inches wide, 
is divided into feet and hundredths. A target 
of brass, about 8 inches square, or round, 
slides on the rod, by means of a brass box, on 
the back, having a spring to give ease and 
regularity to the movement ; on the face of the 
target is an aperture, over the divisions of the 
rod, having a vernier, which reads to thousands 
of a foot. The face is varnished in sectors of 
different colors, as white and black, affording 
a very distinct dividing line to the observer. 
A stout cord is fastened to the upper part of 
this box, <Hi cme side» and is carried around the whole length 
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of the rod, pasraig ihrougli pnlieyv m the ends, and is at- 
tached to the lower part €i the box. By meanB of this cord 
the target may be moved up or down, when out of the 
reach of the vane man. Price, $5.00 to $8.00 each. 

Pcriahle LevelUnp Staves. — ^Two mahogany staticm-staTes 
generally accompany the spirit-leyel ; they consiat of two 
parts, capable of being drawn out when considerable length 
IS required. They are divided into feet and hondredths, <^ 
feet, inches, and tenths, and have a sliding-vane, with a wire 
placed across a square hole in the centre, as shown in 
Fig. 107 : this vane being raised or lowered by the as- 
sistant, until the cross- wire corresponds with the horizontal 
wire of the telescope, the height of the wire in the vane, 
noted on the staff, is the height oi the apparent level above 
the ground at that place. 

When both the staves are used, they should be set up at 
equal distances on each side of the spirit level : the difference 
of the heights of their vanes will be the absolute difference 
of level between the two stations. But when one staff only 
is employed, the difference between the height of the vane 
and the height of the centre of the telescope of the instru- 
ment, will be the apparent difference of level, which, if the 
distance between the staff and instrument is great, requires 
to be corrected for the curvature of the earth. 

Price, $5.00 to $8.00 each. 

^J«- 108. Angle Meter, or Levd 

far Slopes.— {Fig. 108.)— 
This level, used for mea- 
suring the angle of strata 
in mines, geological form- 
ations, and any inclination 
or slope, consists of a stout 
brass plate, about 6 inches 
long, jointed at one end 
to another plate, having a 
level at the side, and hav- 
ing a graduated arc at- 
tached to the lower plate, 
and moving in a slide on the back of the level plate, and also 
jointed for portability. In use the lower plate is placed on 
the alope» and the jointed plate moved till the bubble of tte 
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level stands in tbe middle of the opening, the angle being 
shown on the divided arc. 

Price, 16.00 and $8.00. 

Dippinig ITeedle, — ^The Fig. loa 

dipping needle (Fig. 109) 
is usually a flat oblong 
piece of steel, about 6 in. 
long, accurately centred, 
and balanced previous to / 
being magnetized, and j 
having a slender cylin-l 
drical axis, fixed at right 1 
angles through its centre, 
and moving freely on its 
supports. The mounting 
consists of a brass plate, 
supported by three screws. 
In the centre of this brass 
plate is another, concen- 
tric with the former, and 
movable round a centre- 
pin, like the movable plate 
of a theodolite. To this 
plate are attached two levels, the one placed at right an- 

fles to the other, and used to adjust the plate horizontally, 
our pieces of brass support the circular case of the dipping 
needle, the two faces of which are of plate glass, within 
which two straight bars of brass are firmly fixed across in a 
horizontal direction; other two brass pieces are fixed by 
screws to the centre of the bars, and carry two finely polished 
planes of agate, on which the axis of the needle rests, and 
upon which it turns with very little friction. There is a 
contrivance inside the box, connected with a small knob 
outside, by which the observer can lift, by means of Y's, 
the needle from the agate plates, or lower it upon them at 

f)leasure ; the Y's being carefully adjusted so as always to 
eave the axis of the needle on the same part of the a^te 
planes, and in the centre of the graduated circle, and uom 
which graduated circle, the angle the needle makes with 
the horizon is indicated ; this circle is usually divided to 
half or quarter degrees, and there is sometimes a vernier 
attached to the end cf the lieedle, aadiOao 4 Mding mkro- 
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attached to the rim of the glass face, movaUe ao aa 
to be eaail J placed on any part of it, for the purpose of 
reading off the dip with greater accuracy. 

To uee the instrument, set the graduated rim in the plane 
of the magnetic meridian by means of a common compass, 
krelling it by means of the screws of the stand. 

Price, $40.00 to $50.00. 

^' "«• The Goniometer. — (Tig. 

< 4 110.) — An instrument for 

^^■fl|^^^^ measuring angles, and more 

^^^^^^^^^^^ particularly the angles form- 

^^^ % ^^^^ ed by the faces of crystals. 

^ ^^ The common ^niometer 

■■^^■■■^■■HI^B consists of a pair of steel 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ blades moving on a centre, 

as shown in the cut; the 
edges, a a, are carefully ad- 
justed to the faces of the 
eryttal, whose inclination to each other it is required to as- 
certain ; and then the instrument being applied to the 
divided semicircle, the angle contained is at once read ofL 
An approximate measurement, withm one or two degrees, 
can be easily obtained by this instrument, provided the planes 
cf the crystal be tolerably perfect, and laige enough for the 
purpose. Price, $3.00 to $5.00. 

Fig. in. Wolloiton's BeJUcHng Ooniometer.— 

(Fig. 111.)— The reflecting goniometer 
is a very superior instrument, its indica- 
tions being correct within the fraction of 
a degree ; it is applicable also to the 
measurement of the angles of crystals 
of very small sixe, the only conc&tions 
required, being, that their planes be 
smooth and brilliant. It consists of a 
brass circle, a, graduated on the edge, 
and furnished with a vernier, e, by which 
the divisions may be read accurately to minutes. The circle 
moves in a vertical plane, and is supported on a stand. The 
axis of the circle is a hollow tube, within which is a smaller 
axis, fitting so tightly that when turned round it carries the 
Other aziSf an4 consequently the wheel, along with it, unless 
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the latter is purposely prevented from moTiiiff . The interior 
axis is furnished with a milled-head, c» and the exterior with 
a milled-head, b, also ; so that when the head, o, is held 
and the other turned, the circle may be moved independent- 
ly of the smaller axis ; and when the outer one, b, is held, 
and the inner one, c, turned, the smaUer axis may be turned 
independently of the circle. Attached to the end ci the 
smaller axis is a sort of universal joint, d, capable of beinj|^ 
fixed in diflferent positions. The crystal to be examined is 
attached to the joint at f, by a little soft wax, and placed 
so that its edge shall be parallel to the axis of motion ; 
which adjustment b obtained by placing it so that the image 
of some horizontal object, as the bar of a window, succes- 
sively reflected from the two faces of the crystal, coincides 
with another horizontal line seen by direct vision. When 
this adjustment has been made, the instrument is turned till 
the horizontal object is seen reflected from one oi the faces. 
The smaller axis is then held fast, and the other turned till 
the index of the vernier points to the zero of the graduated 
limb. The circle is then turned round, along with the 
smaller axis, till the same object is seen in the same position, 
by reflection from the other face of the crystal ; when the 
arc passed through by the circle is obviously the supplement 
<^ the angle formed by the two faces of the crystal. In 
order, however, to avoid calculation, the supplements of the 
angles are marked on the limb, so that the ancrle to be 
measured is read* off immediately. Price, 120.00. 

The ArHfieitd Bbrizan. — ^When the altitude of a celestial 
object is to be taken at sea, the observer has the natural, 
or sea horizon, as a line of departure ; but on shore, he is 
obliged to have recourse to an artificial one, to which his 
observations may be referred : this consists of a reflecting 
plane, parallel to the natural horizon, on which the rays of 
the sun or other objects falling, are reflected back to an eye 
placed in a proper position to receive them ; the angle 
between the iW object and its reflected image being then 
measured with the sextant, is double the altitude of the 
object above the horizontal plane. 

Various natural, as well as artificial, reflecting surfaces 
have been made by mechanical arrangements, to afford the 
means of obtaining double angles ; such as pouring water, 
oil* treacle^ or other fluid substances into a shallow vessel; 
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wui to prerent tiie wind ffymg a tremulous motion 4o ite 
surface, a piece of thin gauze, tale, or plate-glass, whose 
surfaces are perfectly plane and parallel, may be placed 
over it, when used for observation. But the most accurate 
Mad of artificial horizon is that in which fluid quicksHyer 
forms the reflecting surface, the containing vessel being 
plaoed on a solid basis, and protected from the influence of 
the wind. The adjoining figure (No. 112) repres^ts an 
Fig. lis. instrument of this kind. The mercwry 

is contained in an oblong wooden trough, 
placed under the roof A, in which are 
fixed two plates of glass, whose surfaces 
are plane and parallel to each other. 
This roof eflfectually screens the surface 
of the metal from being agitated by the wind, and when it 
has its position reversed at a second observation, any error 
occasioned by undue refraction at either plate of glass w^ 
be corrected. Price, $20.00 and $25.00. 
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Another and more portable contrivance 
for an artificial horizon, is represented in 
the annexed figures, which consists of a 
circular plate of black glass, ahovA two 
inches diameter, mounted on a brass 
stand, half an inch deep, with three foot 
screws, a & c, to set the plane horizontal ; 
the horizontality being *determmed thus 
by the aid of a short spirit-level, d, hav- 
ing under the tube a face ground plane, 
on which it lies in contact with the re- 
flecting surface ; place the level cm the 
^ glass, in a direction parallel to the line 
joining two of the three foot-screws, as 
a and 6, then move one of these screws 
till the bubble remains in the middle of 
the tube, in both the reversed positions 
of the level, and the plate will be hori- 
zontal in that direction ; then place the 
level at right angles to its former posi- 
tion, and turn the third foot-screw back 
or forwards till the bubble again settles 
in the middle of its tube, the former 
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leTelling remaining undisturbed, and the plane will then be 
horizontal. Price, $6.00 to $10.00. 

When an artificial horizon is used, the observer must 

Slace himself at such a distance that he may see the re* 
acted object as well as the real one; then, havinff die 
sextant properly adjusted, the upper or lower limb ch the 
Bun's image supposing (that the object) reflected from the 
index-glass, must be brought into contact with the opposite 
limb of the image reflected from the artificial horizon, ob- 
serving that when the inverting telescope ia used, the upper 
limb will appear as the lower, and vice versa ; the angle 
shown on the instrument, when corrected for the index- 
error, will be double the altitude of the sun's limb above 
the horizontal plane; to the half of which, if the semi- 
diameter, refraction, and parallax be applied, the result 
will be the true altitude of the centre. 

9* 



ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 



•'^•^S^>^^^S^^^^>^^f^^^— 



GLOBES. 



Eighteen inch Globes of the Society far the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, — (Fig. 116, next page.) — In these globes 
an endeavor has been made to combine a degree of accu- 
racy, such as is only possessed by the best modem maps, 
with the lowest price at which excellence can be attained. 
The terrestrial globe has b%en compiled from the most recent 
geographical surveys, with the aid of the accounts given by 
the Dest travellers; and there is annexed on the IB-inch 
globe a table of the population of the different countries in 
the world, compiled from the latest official returns, and, 
where these are wanting, the best authorities which could 
be obtained by Mr. G. S. Brent, Fellow of the Statistical 
Society of London. 

The astronomical information which has been supplied 
of late years upon the position and nomenclature of the 
fixed stars, has rendered a perfectly new celestial globe a 
most desirable acquisition to the student of astronomy. 
The labors of Piazzi, Bradley, Lacaille, Johnson, <&c., in de- 
termining the places of the stars, and those of Baily in the 
correction of their nomenclature (m the new edition of the 
*' British Catalogue"), have been carefully consulted in the 
celestial ^lobe which is now advertised. The stars in the 
northern hemisphere are all which are given by Piazzi, with 
the addition of such of Bradley's (from the Tabulse Regio* 
montanae) as arc not in Piazzi. The stars in the southern 
hemisphere comprise all those given by Lacaille and Johnson. 
The magnitude of each star is that by which it is designated 
In the catalogue from which its place is taken : and the 
several orders of magnitude are so distinguished from each 
other as to be read, after a little practice, without the ne- 
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cessity of counting the number of points in the star-figure. 
The double and multiple stars have been marked from the 
catalogues of Sir W. Herschel and Sturve, and Flamsteed'i 
numbers have been annexed as they stand in Mr. Baily*s 
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edition of the *' British Catalogue ; *' which work has also 
been followed in the omission of all letters except thoae 
which are found in Bayer's maps. All the positions have 
been brought up to 1850. 

^ The figures of the constellations are printed from different 
plates and in a distinct color from that of the more import- 
ant parts. 

Price, on high mahogany frames, the pair, $78.00. 
«« " ** " " and com- 

passes, the pair, ... $85.00. 

Thirteen-inch Globes. — ^The artificial globe is a round body 
or sphere, having on its surface a map of the earth, or of 
the celestial constellations, as delineated, with the principal 
circles of the sphere. In the former case it is called the 
terrestrial — 'm the latter, the celestial globe.— -(See Figs. 116, 
opposite page.) — Artificial globes are used for the purpose of 
conveying to young persons the first ideas of the figure and 
rotation of the earth, of latitude and longitude, and the 
situation of places with respect to each other, and to the 
sun at the different seasons of the year. It is usual to 
employ them also for the purpose of solving mechanically a 
few elementary problems of astronomy, reuitive to the dif-^ 
ference of the hour of the day at different places ; the 
times of the rising and setting of the sun ; the limits of the 
risibility of eclipses, etc. 

The fundamental parts of these instruments which are 
common to both, are, first, the two poles whereon the 
globe is supported, representing those of the world ; second, 
the brazen meridian, which is divided into degrees, and 
passes through the poles ; third, the wooden horizoq, 
whose upper side represents the real horizon, and is divided 
into several circles ; fourth, a brass quadrant of altitude ; 
fifth, two hour circles, one moving round each pole as a 
centre, and divided into twice twelve hours, to indicate 
those of the day and night. The best globes have also a 
magnetic compass attached to the frame. Upon the surface 
of the globes are depicted the lines of latitude and lon^- 
tude, the equator, ecliptic, tropics, and polar circles. On 
one globe, in addition to these, are the various countries* 
■eas, etc, of the world ; and on the other, the stars in their 
relative positions. 
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Price, the pair, .... $25.00. 

with high mahogany frames^ $35.00. 
ff <( <( (< <« 

and compasses, - $40.00. 

•• 10 inch, - - - $20.00. 
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$15.00. 
$ 7.50. 

8.50. 

2.50. 

1.26. 

0.76. 

2.00. 
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Ol6be8 with Inclined Axis^ an neat Mahogany Bases. — (See 
Fig. 117, as above.) 

9 in. globes, terrestrial and celestial, the pair, 
6 in. globes, terrestrial and celestial, the pair, 
3 in. globes, terrestrial and celestial, the pair, 
5 in. globes, terrestrial and celestial, the pair, 
5 in. terrestrial globe, 
8 in. terrestrial globe, 

5 in. terrestrial globe, with moon attached, - 

Small Globes, with Brass Meridian and Horizon, — (Fig. 
118, as above.) 

6 in. terrestrial globe, - . - - $ 1.50. 
8 in. terrestrial globe, - - - - $ 1.00. 

Altitude or Globe Quadrant (Fig. 119, as above,) consists 
of a thin, flexible strip of brass, movable at one eno, around 
a joint in the lower part of a square head, which is furnished 
with a tangent screw. Its use is, that when fastened on to 
the brazen meridian of an artificial globe, it shall indicate 
the relative position of places, and other purposes connected 
with that part of geegraphy commonly called the use of 
the globes. The strip of brass is graduated from zero to 
90°, and the size of the instrument must be accordant to the 
size of the globe with which it is to be used. 

Price, 12 m. or 13 in., $1.25. 
" 18 in., . . $2.00. 
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The Amdllary Sphere, — (Figs. 120 and 121, page 109.] 
* — Of the instruments contrived to elucidate the elements oi 
astronomy, none imprint so clearly on the mmd the nature 
and use of those circles which astronomers have supposed 
to be applied to the concave sphere of the heavens, as the 
armillary sphere. 

If the circumference of a circle be turned about its diame* 
ter as an axis, it will generate in its motion the surface of a 
globe or sphere. 

And the centre of the circle will be the centre of the globe* 
All straight lines reaching from the centre of a globe to 
its surface are equal. 

Every straight line that goes through the centre of a 
sphere, and is terminated at both ends by the surface, is a 
diameter. 

The diameter about which any sphere turns is its axis* 
The extremities of such diameter or axis are its poles. 
On the surface of a globe or sphere several circles may 
be described ; those circles, whose centre is the same with 
ihe centre of the globe, are called by way of distinction 
Kreat circles ; these divide the sphere into two equal parts. 
The angular distance of two points situated on the surface 
of the sphere, is measured by the arc of a great circle 
intercepted between them. 

Lesser circles divide the sphere into two unequal parts. 
Tlie sphere before you, by its real circles, sei*ves to re* 
present, and will enable me to explain to you those imagina^ 
ry .circles by which astronomers divide the heavens into the 
same parts or portions as you see these circles divide the 
sphere. If your eye could be placed in the centre of this 
sphere, you would see its circles upon or against those very 
points of the heavens where the imaginary circles of the. 
astronomers are supposed to be situate. It is called armil- 
lary, because it consists of a number of rinffs of brass, called 
by the Latins armillse, from their resembling bracelets or 
rings for the arms. 

There are six great circles of the sphere: the horizon, 
the meridian, the equator, the ecliptic, the equinoctial colure, 
and the solstitial colure. 

The sphere is sustained in a frame, on the top of which 
is a broad circle representing the horizon, which represents 
that imaginary circle which bounds or terminates the view 
of the spectator, dividing the sphere into two equal parU ; 
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that wliich k above the horison is called the upper or ▼iBQ>la 

Hemisphere; that which is below, the lower or mvisible 
hemisphere. When the sun, moon, or stars, descend below 
this circle, we say they are set ; on the contrary, when they 
appear above it, we say they have risen. 

On the broad drcle, representing the horizon, are markid 
the thirty-two points of the mariner's compass ; the east, 
west, north, ana south points, are principally to be regard- 
ed ; these are called canlinal points. 

On the inside of the horison are two notches far receiving 
a strong brass circle representing the meridian. 

It is suspended on two pins, at two opposite points of 
the meridian ; these pins are a continuation of the axis of 
the sphere both ways, and as the sphere turns round upon 
Aem, they are considered as poles, and are called, one the 
north, the other the south pole. 

The equator is that circle which goes round the sphere 
exactly in the middle between the two poles. 

The ecliptic is that circle which crosses the equator ob' 
Hquely ; it is divided into twelve parts, each of which consists 
of thirty degrees. 

The equinoctial colure is the great circle which passes 
through those two points of the equator that are intersected 
by the ecliptic. 

The solstitial colure is the other great circle at right 
angles to the equator. 

There are four lesser circles of the sphere, two tropics, 
and two polar circles ; these four circles are all parallel to 
the equator. 

The tropic of Cancer is the parallel which is on the north 
side of the equator, and 2d| degrees distant therefrom. 

The tropic of Capricorn is situate on the south side of the 
equator, and also 2d\ degrees distant therefrom. 

The two polar circles are at the same distance from the 
two poles that the tropics are from the equator, that is, 
twenty -three degrees and a half. 

That towards the north pole is called the arctic circle, 
that towards the south pole, the antarctic circle. 

The point in the heavens which is directly over the head 
of the spectator, is called the zenith. The point which is 
directly under his feet, is called the nadir. 

To rectify the Sphere, elevate the pole till the same num- 
ber of degrrees it above the plane of the horizoo, as the pole 
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of the place you are considerinfir is above the horiaoiij and 
then the circles on the sphere will* with respect to the globe 
within it, correspond with the imaginary circles of astrcxiO' 
mers in the heavens. 

The Hour Circle is a small circle fixed about the north 
pole, with a hand on the aans of the sphere, so that by tom- 
mg the sphere on its axis the indeic wUl be carried round the 
circle. 

This circle is used to convert the degrees of the equator 
into time ; it is divided into twenty-four equal parts, answer* 
ing to twenty-four hours, or the time of an entire revolution 
ci the heavens. The index, by pointing successively to those 
hours, shows in what space of time any part of that revolu* 
tion is performed. 

The Quadrant of Altitude. — ^This is a long slip of brass 
with a nut at top to fix it to the meridian ; it is divided into 
ninety degrees, and being fixed at the zenith it reaches to 
the horizoa ; it may be carried to any part of the sphere* 
and thus will show the height or altitude of any point above 
the horizon in any position of the sphere. 

Price, best 13 inch diameter, $40.00. 

** plain, $20.00 and $25.00. 

" common Sig,, 9 inch, $ 4.00. 

"12 " t 6.00. 

Planetarium, — (Fig. 122, next pa^e.) — ^A planetarium 
may be considered in some sort as a diametrical section of 
our universe, in which the upper and lowef* hemispheres are 
suppressed. 

The upper plate is to answer for the ecliptic ; on this are 
placed, in two opposite but corresponding circles, the days 
of the month, and the si^ns of the ecliptic, with their res- 
pective characters ; by this plate you may set the planetaiy 
balls so as to be in their respective places in the ecliptic, for 
any day in the year. 

Through the centre of this plate, you observe a strong 
stem, on which is a brass ball to represent the sun ; round 
the stem are dififerent sockets to carry the arms, by which 
the several planets are supported. The planets are repre- 
sented by white or gilt balls. We can with ease either take 
off, or put on, any of the planets, as occasion may require. 
About the primary planets are placed the secondary planets 
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or moons, which are in these instruments only movable by 
the hand. 

We turn the handle, and all the planets are put in motion, 
moving round that ball which represents the sun. Now, if 
you take the earth's motion as a standard, they move with 
nearly the same relative velocities and periodical times that 
they observe in the heavens. We scarcely need observe, 
that it is impossible to give an idea of the proportion and^ 
distances of the planets in the compass of an instrument so 
small as that before you, or indeed of any instrument what- 
soever. 



The motioin are carried on by a train of wheel- woik < 

cealed In the brass box, under the ecliptic. 

In the centre of the system is the sun, placed in the 
heavens by l^t Almighty Power, who said, *'Let there be 
light, and there was light," to be the fountain of light and 
heat to all the planets revolving round him. 

The nearest planet to the sun is Mercury ; observe the 
part of the ecliptic he is at, and also the place where the 
earth is situate. I now turn the handle. Mercury is arrived 
at the place from whence he set out, and our earth has g!CfD» 
over 88 days of the ecliptic ; the velocity we here give the 
planet is inconsiderable, but in his course in the heavens he 
IS supposed to move with a velocity equal to 100,000 miles 
in an hour. 

Veniis is the next planet in the system ; in the heavens 
she is distinguished by the superiority of her lustre, appear- 
ing to us the brightest and largest of all the planets. By 
observing her course through the ecliptic, and comparing it 
with the days passed over by the ^u^h in the same time, 
you will find, in the instrument, Venus revolving round the 
sun in 225 days ; in the heavens she moves at the rate of 
80,955 miles in an hour. 

The third planet in the solar system is the Ear(k ; dinoi- 
nutive ab it appears before you in this instrument, its real 
diameter is near 8000 miles ; it revolves round the sun in 
the space of 365 days, mto which number the brazen eclip- 
tic is divided ; this revolution constitutes our year, while its 
revolution round its axis forms day and night. 

The little ball, close and annexed to the earth, represents 
the Moon, 

The planet Mars is the next in order, being the first 
above the earth's orbit ; he revolves round the sun in about 
686 days ; so that our earth, as you will observe by the 
instrument, goes nearly twice round, while he is performing 
his revolution ; he is supposed to move at the rate of 55,783 
miles in an hour. To this planet our earth and moon will 
appear like two moons, sometimes half or three quarters 
illuminated, but never full. 

Jupiter, the largest of all the planets, is next beyond 
Mars ; and our earth must have gone nearly twelve times 
round the ecliptic for one revolution of Jupiter ; yet so far 
is its path removed from the sun, that to go round it in 
tl^ space oi time, it moves at the rate of 30,193 miles an 
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hoar. It 18 attended by fom* sateHites, represented by four 
balls ; ihey are invisible to the naked eye, but appear beau* 
tifol through a telescope. 

Sabim, the next planet, is still higher in the system, 
perfonning its circuit in about thirty years of our time ; it 
moves at the rate of 22,298 miles an hour ; it is accompa- 
nied by seven satellites, and a large luminous rinff. 

Chorgium Stdus, or Herschel, is the seventh planet in our 
system ; it is nearly twice the distance of Saturn from the 
sun, round which it revolves in about 90 years ; its diame* 
ter is 84,170 miles, and it is accompanied by six satellites. 

Price, $50. 

Fig. 133. 




Imprmfed Pkmetarium. — (Fig. 128, as above.)--'This in- 
strument has received the entire approbation <x teaehersy 
and others, who have used it, and has been adopted in 
most of our academies and schools. It is substantially made, 
the planets moving by a crank and wheel-work within the 
box, on the top of which is an engraved plate representing 
the signs of the zodiac, <&c., and the whole as useful an 
instnunent as the more costly one preceding. 

Price, with brass stand, $15.00. 

" with mahogany stand, $ 7.50, 

J^ Comnum Orrery. — (Fig. 124.) — ^The following shows 
one of these instruments of a simple form : — It consists of a 
table, upon the top of which are delineated the signs of the 
jEodiac, points of the compass, days of the month, and 
months of the year. In the centre is a strong wire or brass 
10* 
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rod, terminated by a brass ball to represent the sun. On 
this rod are several rings, each bearing a long wire, turned 
up near the end. These have balls of various sizes at their 
points, representing the planets of our system, with such 
moons as naturally belong to them. The length of the 
wires and size of the balls cannot be made accordant with 
the real size of the planets and their orbits, on account oi 
the very great extent of space which would be required. 
The planets are seen in their natural order of Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth and moon. Mars, Jupiter and four moons, 
and Saturn with seven moons. Herschel is for want of space 
omitted. Price, $5.00. 

The Tellurium, — ^The sun, the earth, and the moon, are 
bodies, which, from our connexion with them, are so inter- 
esting to us that the annexed instrument has been contrived 
expressly for their elucidation. This instrument (Fig. 125) 

Flff. 1S8. 
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shows in an accurate and clear manner the phenomena 
arising from the annual and diurnal motion of the earth ; the 
change of the seasons ; the revolution of the moon round 
the earth, moving in an orbit inclined to that of the ecliptic, 
and illustrating the subject of eclipses. The gilt ball repre- 
senting the sun can be taken ofif, and a lamp substituted in 
its place, illuminating the earth in one hemisphere only, and 
the moon differently in its various positions. There are 
four distinct motions given to this instrument, three by 
means of wheels with cords passing round them, and one 
"with toothed wheels, also a screw at the end to tighten the 
cards when required ; the globe is three inches in diameter, 
and all the continents, seas, etc., may be distinctly seen ; 
the equator, the ecliptic, tropics, and other circles, are very 
visible, so that problems, relative to particular places, may 
be satisfactorily solved ; the axis of the earth is inclined to 
the ecliptic in an angle of 66| degrees, and preserves its 
parallelism during the whole of its revolution ; when the 
north pole is turned directly towards the sun, the globe is 
in the position of the earth for the longest day in our 
northern hemisphere, or the 2l8t of June ; turn the handle 
of the instrument till the earth and moon have revolved 
lialf round the sun, and the north pole is directed from the 
Sim, and we have the shortest day, or the 21st of December; 
there are two intermediate positions in the revolution of tl^ 
globe, answering to the positions on the 21st March and the 
21st of September, when the two poles are equally exposed 
to the sun, and when the days and nights are of a length 
all over the earth. The phases of the moon are clearly ex- 
hibited by this instrument. When the moon is between the 
earth and the sim, we call it new moon, the enlightened 
part being then turned from us ; but when the earth is be- 
tween the sun and moon, we call it full moon, the enlight- 
ened part being then turned towards us ; in the intermediate 
positions we have the first and last quarter of the moon. 
Price, on brass stand, $13.50. 

<' on mahogany stand, 17.00. 

' JBcUpse Instrument — (Fig. 126, next page.) — ^This instru- 
ment consists of a painted ball of four inches in diameter, 
representing the sun, mounted on a mahogany base twenty 
inches long ; there is supported from each end a two inch 
terrestrial globe ; to the axis of one of these is supported a 
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ball, representing the moon, which is movable nearly around 
the globe ; brass wires proceed from the sun, representing 
the rays of the smi's light falling on the side of the earth 
turned towards the sim. From this end of the instnuneBt 
various eclipses may be shown. From the other side of the 
sun there is a ball representing the moon, by which the 
earth is eclipsed, and wires representing rays from the sun, 
for explaining the shadows called penumbra and umbia, 
and is a valuable instrument in explaining both solar and 
limar eclipses. Price, $5.00. 

The Tide Dial. — (Fig. 127, next p£^e.) — ^This instrument 
consists of a circular piece of wood, on which there is re- 
presented a dial having the twenty-four hours of the day ; 
connected at the centre, to an axis, is a movable disk repre* 
senting the ocean, and bearing an arm having a ball attached 
to the end, representing the moon ; the water appearing at 
]^gh tide in that direction ; the outer disk representing the 
earth. On the back of the dial is a crank, giving motion to 
the wheel- work, and causing the earth and moon to revolve ; 
the earth revolving twenty-nine times faster than the moon. 

The tides are occasioned by the ebbing and flowing of the 
sea, which are caused by the attraction of the sun and 
moon, but chiefly by the latter. 

The attr^iction causes the water to assume a spheroidal 
figure, the longest axis being in the direction of the moon. 

This oval of the waters keeps pace with the moon in its 
monthly course round the earth ; while the earth, by its 
daily rotation on its axis, presents each part of its surface to 
the direct action of the moon, twice every day, and thus 
produces two flood and two ebb tides. But because tiie 
moon is in the mean time passing from east to west in its 
orbit, it comes to the meridian of any place later than it 
did the preceding day; consequently the two floods and 
ebbs require nearly twenty-flve hours to complete them. 

The tidw are greatest at the new and full moons, andtuf 
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tbenoe called spring tides, and least at the first and last 
quadratures, and are thence called neap tides, and the highest 
tides are near the time of the equmoxes. Price, $4.00. 

Centrifugal H6op9 for tihowing the Earth an Oblate Sphe- 
roid. — {fig, 128, next page.) — An astronomical instrument, 
to show that the earth, if rerolving at all, must revolve 
ufoa iU shortest axis^ aod that owing to ceotxifagal fbroe: 
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The structure of the instrument is very simple : it consists 
of two or more hoops of thin tin, or brass. These are 
fastened below to a spindle, so that they must turn with it, 
but move easily up and down that spindle when put in mo- 
tion. The spindle has a pulley below, and is supported at 
top by a cross arm. The pulley is turned by a stnng pass- 
ing over a multiplying wheel. Upon turning this wheel, the 
hoops being put in motion will endeavor to fly out by cen- 
trifugal force, and assume the shape represented by the 
dotted line ; that is, will become an oblate spheroid, or a 
globular body flattened towards either pole. 

Price, $4.50. 

Fi^. 129, as above, represents a cheaper construction of 
this mstrument, having a three inch globe in the centre. 
The motion is given by turmng it rapidly with the finger. 

Pnce, $2.50. 

Astronomic Telescope on BroM 5toiu?.— No invention in 
the mechanic arts has ever proved more useful and enter- 
taining than the production of the telescope ; ita utility, 
both by sea and land, is well known ; in respect to the 
heavenly bodies, much of our knowledge is aae to the 
iuventbn of the telescope. ... . . 
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The Astronomical Telescope (Fig. ISO, as above) < 
of an object and eye-glass fitted into a long brass tube. 
The object-glass is pli^ed at the end of the tube nearest 
the object. The eye-glass is that which is nearest the 
eye ; and when there are more lenses than one in the tube, 
besides the object-glass, they are called eye-glasses also. 
The tube is mounted on a brass stand having a jcnnt and 
swivel at the top, by which the telescope may be directed 
to any position in the heavens. 

The short tube, C, adjusts in or out the body of the tele- 
scope, by a rack and pinion, worked at A ; to the end of . 
which, the eye-tube, B, and the various powers are applied. 

The eye-tube, B, contains four glasses. To increase the 
l^wer, ttoacrew the ey.e-he%d at ihia ty\»^ b, and. take ooti 
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the sHdhig pipe, which contains the two first glasses, and in 
its place substitute the higher power, 2. Obsenre, the 
highest power, 1, is screwed into the adjusting tube, C» 
without the long eye-tube, and is preferred fw astronomical 
uses. 

The legs of the brass stand are jointed and fold togeth^, 
and the whole instrument neatly packed in a mahogany 
case. 

Price, the main tube 20 inches long, $42.00. 

" " ** 30 ** 60.00. 

•« <* " 36 " 90.00. 

« " " 42 « 150.00 and $200. 

** 30 inch, without box and ast. eye-piece, 48.00. 

Astronomical Telescope, — (Fig. 131, next page.) — ^Figure 
1 in the plate represents the telescope, supported in the 
centre of gravity, with its rack-work motions, and mounted 
<»i its mahogany stand, the three legs of which are made to 
close up together by means of the brass frame, a a a, which 
is composed of three bars, connected togetlier in the centre 
piece by three joints, and also to the three legs of the 
mahogany stand by three other joints, so that the three 
bars of this frame may lie close against the insides of the 
legs of the mahogany stand when they are pressed together 
for convenience of carriage. 

The brass pin, under the rack-work, is made to move 
roxmd in the brass socket, b, and may be tightened by 
means of the finger-screw, d, when the telescope is directed 
nearly to the object intended to be observed. This socket 
tarns cm two centres, by which means it may be set perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, or to any angle required in respect to 
the horizon ; the angle may be ascertained by the divided 
arc, and then made fast by the screw, e. If this socket be 
set to the latitude of the place at which the telescope is 
used, and the plane of this arc be turned on the top of the 
mahogany stai^, so as to be in the plane of the meridian, 
the sodcet, b, being fixed to the mclination of the pole of 
the earth, the telescope, when turned in this socket, will 
have an equatorial motion, which is always very convenient 
in making astronomical observations. 

Figure 2 in the plate represents a stand to be used on a 
table, which may be more convenient fra* many situations 
than thft kiys mahogany stand. The telndc^ with ifii 
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rack-work, may be applied to either of the two stands, as 
occasion may require, the sockets on the top of both bemg 
made exactly of the same size. The sliding rods may be 
applied to the feet of the brass stand, so that the telescope 
may be used with the same advantages on one as on the 

11 
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The tube A A may be made either of brass or mahogany 
of three and a half ^et long. The achromatic object-glass 
of three and a half feet focal distance has an aperture of 
two inches and three quarters. 

The larger size is with a tube five feet long, and has an 
achromatic object-glass of three inches and one quarter 
aperture. 

The eye-tube, as represented by B, cont^s four eye- 
glasses, to be used for day or any land objects. There are 
three eye-tubes, as C, which have two glasses in each, to 
be used for astronomical purposes. "Hiese eye-tubes all 
screw into the short brass tube at D. By turning the 
button or milled head at /, this tube is moved out of the 
larger, so as to adjust the eye-glasses to the proper dis- 
tance from the object-glass, to render the object distinct to 
any sight with any of the different eye-tubes. 

The magnifying power of the three and a half feet tele- 
scope with the eye-tube for land objects, is forty-five 
times, and of the five feet, for land objects, sixty -five times. 
With those for astronomical purposes, with the three and a 
half feet, the magnifying powers are eighty, one hundred 
ai^d thirty, and one hundred and eighty ; and for the five 
feet, one hundred and ten, one hundred and ninety, and two 
hundred and fifty times. 

Stained glasses, as ^, are applied to all the different eye- 
tubes, to guard the eye in observing the spots on the sun. 
These glasses are to be taken off when the eye-tubes are 
used for other purposes. 

The rack-work is intended to move the telescope in any 
direction required » and is worked by means of the two 
handles at h. When the direction of the tube is required 
to be considerably altered, the worm screws, which act 
Against the arc and the circle, must be discharged ; then 
the screw d bein^ loosened, the pin of the rack-work will 
move easily round in the socket, b, 

For the more readily finding or directing the telescope to 
any object, particularly astronomical objects, there is a 
small tube or telescope, called the finder, fixed near the 
eye-end of the large telescope. At the focus of the object* 
glass of this finder there are two wires which intersect each 
other in the axis of the tube, and as the magnifying power 
is only about six times, the real field of view is very large ; 
therefore ^ny object will be readily found within it, which 
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bein^ brought to the intersection of the wires, it will then 
be within the field of the telescope. 

In viewing astronomical objects (and particularly when 
the greatest magnifying powers are applied) it is very 
necessary to render the telescope as steady as possible ; for 
that purpose there are two sets of brass sliding rods, i i, as 
represented in the plate. These rods connect the eye-end 
of the telescope with two of the legs of the stand, by which 
any vibrations of the tube, that might be occasioned by the 
motion of the air or otherwise, will be prevented, and the 
telescope rendered sufficiently steady for using the greatest 
powers. These sliding rods move within one another with 
so much ease as to admit of the rack- work being used in the 
same manner as if they were not applied. 

Improved Astronomical Telescopes, — This elegant instru- 
ment, represented below, in Fig. 132, is one of the latest 
and most approved construction; the stand is of polished 
mahogany, the legs jointed and supporting the telescope 

Fiff. 133. 
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conyenienily and steadily, having a brass pillar moyable bj 
a tooth and wheel adjustment — ^by which it may be set at 
any height required — ^with vertical brass joint and honzontal 
motion, and rack and pinion motion to the tubes ; the length 
of the tube is five feet, the aperture is three inches, having 
terrestrial and celestial eye-pieces. The construction of the 
various parts may be understood by reference to the one 
previously described. Price, $150.00. 

Fiff. 133. 




Another form of these splendid astronomical instruments 
is represented in the above cut, Fiff. 133, of a larger construc- 
tion than the preceding ones, and is mounted on a stand of 
a new and highly approved construction. It possesses the 
advantage of supporting the telescope in two places, which 
renders it extremely steady, a property of great importance 
when viewing Celestial objects with high magnifying powers. 
It possesses, likewise, the advantage of enabling the observer 
to continue seated at the same height from the floor, although 
the telescope be raised to any altitude, the elevation being 
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entirely at the object end, although it be changed from the 
horizon to the zenith. 

In the other constructions, where the centre of motion is 
nearly in the middle of the tube, it is at times inconvenient 
to stoop to the eye-end of the telescope when the altitude 
of the object is considerable ; this new and improved con- 
struction of a stand remedies this inconvenience, which, 
together with its unusual steadiness, recommends it highly 
to astronomical observers. The frame- work is composed of 
bars of hard wood, firmly braced, and screwed together in 
a very durable manner, and is mounted on three castors ; 
these castors may, by the motion of a lever, be so arranged 
that the stand may rest on the floor more steadily without 
the rollers, when the proper position of the telescope has 
been obtained. For the horizontal and vertical motion of 
the telescope, the arrangements are very complete; the 
former being a toothed wheel and arch ; the latter having 
a small wheel moving a larger wheel, at the ends of the axis 
of which there are cog wheels working in links, forming an 
endless chain, or band, for drawing up one part of the 
frame, and elevating the telescope. The tubes are of brass, 
five and a half feet in length, the aperture of the object 
glass four inches, having two terrestrial and two celestial 
eye-pieces. Price, $275.00 to $350.00. 

The Transit Instrument, — (Fig. 134, next page.) — ^The 
transit is a meridional instrument, employed, in conjunction 
with a clock or chronometer, for observing the passage of 
celestial objects across the meridian, either for obtaining 
correct time, or determining their difference of right ascen- 
sion ; the latter of which, in the case of the moon and cer- 
tain stars near her path, that differ but little from her in 
right ascension, affords the best means of determining the 
dmerence of longitude between any two places where cor- 
responding observations may have been made. Such being 
more especially the use of the portable transit instrument, it 
forms a valuable accession to the apparatus of the scientific 
traveller, who, remaining a short time at any station, is 
enabled thereby to adjust his time-keepers both with ease 
and accuracy, and to obtain the best data for finding his 
longitude. It also may be employed very successfully in 
determining the latitude. 

The following figure represents this instrument as con- 
11* 
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strucled by Mr. Troughton, when the telescope does not 
exceed twenty inches, or two feet focal length. The tele- 
scope-tube, A A, is in two parts, and connected together by 
a sphere, B, which also receives the larger ends of two cones, 
C C, placed at right angles to the direction of the telescope, 
and forming the horizoptal axis. This axis terminates in two 
cylindrical pivots, which rest in Y's fixed at the upper end 
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cf tlie vertical standards, D D. One of the T*8 possesses a 
small motion in azimuth, communicated by turning the 
screw, a ; in these Y*s the telescope turns upon its pivots. 
But, that it may move in a vertical circle, the pivots must 
be precisely on a level with each other, otherwise the tele- 
scope will revolve in a plane oblique (instead of perpendicu- 
lar) to the horizon. The levelling of the axis, as it is called, 
is therefore one of the most important adjustments of the 
instrument, and is effected by the aid of a spirit-level, E, 
which is made for this purpose to stride across the telescope, 
and rest on the two pivots. 

The standards, D D, are fixed by screws upon a brass 
circle, F, which rests on three screws, bed, forming the 
feet of the instrument, by the motion of which the opera- 
tion of levelling is performed. The two oblique braces, 
G G, are for the purpose of steadying the supports, it being 
essential for the telescope to have not only a free but a 
steady motion. On the extremity of one of the pivots, 
which extends beyond its Y, is fixed a circle, H, which 
turns with the axis while the double vernier, e e, remains 
sUitionary in a horizontal position, and shows the altitude 
to which the telescope is elevated. The verniers are set 
horizontal by means of a spirit-level, /, which is attached 
to them, and they are fixed in^ their position by an arm of 
brass, ff, clamped to the supports by a screw at h. The 
whole of this apparatus is movable with the telescope, and 
when the axis is reversed, can be attached in the same man- 
ner to the opposite standard. 

Near the eye end, and in the principal focus of the tele- 
scope, is placed the diaphragm, or wire-plate, which, in the 
theodolite or levelling telescope, need only carry two cross 
wires, but in this instrument it has five vertical and two 
horizontal wires. The centre vertical wire ought to be fixed 
in the optical axis of the telescope, and perpendicular with 
respect to the pivots of the axis. It will be evident, upon 
consideration, that these wires are rendered visible in the 
daytime by the rays of light passing down the telescope to 
the eye ; but at night, when a very luminous object, as the 
moon, is observed, they cannot be seen. Their illumination 
is therefore effected by piercing one of the pivots, and ad- 
mitting the light of a lamp fixed on the top of one of the 
sUndards, as shown at I ; which light is directed to the 
wires by a reflector placed diagonally m the sphere B ; the 
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reflector having a laige hole in its centre, does not interfere 
with the rays passing down the telescope from the object, 
and thus the observer sees dbtinctly both the wires and the 
object at the same time ; when, however, the object is very 
faint (as a small star), the light from the lamp would orer- 
power its feeble rays. To remedy this inccmvenience, the 
lamp is so constructed, that by turning a screw at its back, 
or inclining the opening of the lantern, more or less light 
may be admitted to the telescope, to suit the circumstances 
of the case. 

The telescope is furnished with a diagonal eye-piece, by 
which stars near the zenith may be observed without incon- 
venience. 

Of the adjtMtments, — Upon setting the instrument up, it 
should be so placed that the telescope, when turned down 
to the horizon, should point north and south as near as can 
possibly be ascertained. This of course can be but approx- 
imate, as the correct determination of the meridian can only 
be obtained by observation, after the other adjustments are 
completed. 

The first adjustment is that of the line of coUimation. 
Direct the telescope to some small distant well-defined ob- 
ject ^the more distant the better), and bisect it with the 
middle of the central vertical vnre ; then lift the telescope 
very carefully out of its angular bearings, or Y's, and re- 
place it with the axis reversed ; point the telescope again to 
the same object, and if it be still bisected, the collimation 
adjustment is correct ; if not, move the wires one half the 
error, by turning the small screws which hold the diaphragm 
near the eye-end of the telescope, and the adjustment will 
be accomplished ; but as half the deviation may not be cor- 
rectly estimated in moving the wires, it becomes necessary 
to verify the adjustment by moving the telescope the other 
half, which is done by turning the screw a ; this gives the 
small azimuthal motion to the Y before spoken of, and con- 
sequently to the pivot of the axis which it carries. Having 
thus agam bisected the object, reverse the axis as before, 
and if half the error was correctly estimated, the object 
will be bisected upon the telescope being directed to it ; if 
not quite correct, the operation of reversing and correcting 
half the error, in the same manner, must be gone through 
again, imtil, by successive approximations, the object is found 
to be bisected in both positions of the axis ; the adjustment 
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win then be perfect. The collimation adjustment may 
likewise be examined from time to time, by observing the 
transit of Polaris, or any other close circumpolar star, over 
the first three wires, which gives the intervals in time from 
the first to the second, and from the first to the third wire ; 
and then reversing the axis, observe the same intervals in a 
reverse order, as the wires which were the three first, in the 
former position, will now be the three last : if the intervals 
in the first observations are exactly the same as the intervals 
in the second, the collimation adjustment is correct; but 
should the corresponding intervals differ, such difference 
points out the existence of an error, which must be removed 
as before described, one half by the collimating screws, and 
the other half by the azimuthal motion of the instrument. 
It is desirable that the central, or middle wire (as it is 
usually termed), should be truly vertical ; as we should then 
have the power of observing the transit of a star on any 
part of it, as well as the centre. It may be ascertained 
whether it is so, by elevating and depressing the telescope : 
when directed to a distant object, if it is bisected by every 
part of the wire, the wire is vertical ; if otherwise, it should 
be adjusted by turning the inner tube carrying the wire- 
plate, imtil the above test of its verticality be obtained, or 
else care must be taken that the observations are made near 
the centre only ; the other vertical wires are placed by the 
maker equidistant from each other and parallel to the middle 
one — ^therefore, when the middle one is adjusted, the others 
are so too ; he also places the two transverse wires at right 
angles to the vertical middle wire. These adjustments are 
always performed by the maker, and but little liable to de- 
rangement. When, however, they happen to get out of 
order, and the observer wishes to correct them, it is done 
by loosening the screws which hold the eye-end of the tele- 
scope in its place, and turning the end round a small quantity 
by the hand until the error is removed. But this operation 
requires very delicate handling, as it is liable to remove the 
wires from the focus of the object-glass. 

The axis on which the telescope turns must next be set 
horizontal. To do this, apply the level to the pivots, bring 
the air-bubble to the centre of the glass tube, by turning 
the foot-screw, 6, which raises or lowers that end of the 
axis, and consequently the level resting upon it; then re- 
verse the level by turning it end for end, and if the air- 
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bubble still remains central, the axis will be borizontal, but 
if not, half the deviation must be corrected by the foot- 
screw, 6, and the other half by turning the small screw, t, 
at one end of the level, which raises or lowers the glass- 
tube (containing the air- bubble) with respect to its supports, 
which rest upon the pivots. This, like most other adjust- 
ments, frequently requires several repetitions before it is 
accomplished, on account of the difficulty of estimating 
exactly half the error. 

Having set the axis on which the telescope turns, parallel 
to the horizon, and proved the correct position of the cen- 
tral wire or line of collimation, making it describe a great 
circle perpendicular to that axis, it remains finally to make 
it move in that vertical circle which is the meridian. 

The correction of this error may be effected by turning 
the screw, a, if the angular value of one revolution be 
known, unless the instrument possesses an azimuth circle, 
by which the telescope may be set exactly that quantity 
from its present position. 

But if the quantity of motion to be given to the adjust- 
ing-screw, a, is not a matter of certainty, the observer, after 
ascertaining the difference of the intervals, must make the 
adjustment which he considers sufficient, and again proceed 
to verify it by observation, until, by continued approxima- 
tion, he succeeds in fixing his instrument correctly in the 
meridian. Price, according to size, <&^c., $150 to $300. 

The Altitude and Azimuth Instrument. — (Fig. 136, next 
page.) — To the centre of the tripod, A A, is fixed the verti- 
cal axis of the instrument, of a length equal to about the 
radius of the circle ; it is concealed from view by the ex- 
terior cone, B. On the lower part of the axis, and in close 
contact with the tripod, is centred the azimuth circle, C, 
which admits of a horizontal circular motion of about three 
degrees, for the purpose of bringing its zero exactly in the 
meridian ; this is effected by a slow-moving screw, the 
milled head of which is shown at D. This motion should, 
however, be omitted in instruments destined for exact work, 
as the bringing the zero into the meridian is not requisite, 
either in astronomy or surveying ; it is in fact purchasing a 
convenience too dearly, by introducing a source of error not 
always trivial. Above the azimuth circle, and concentric 
with it, ia placed a strong circular plate, £, which carries 
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the whole of the upper works, and also a pointer, to show 
the degree and nearest five minutes to be read off on the 
azimuth circle; the remaining minutes and seconds bein? 
obtained by means of the two reading microscopes, F and 
G ; this plate, by means of the conical part, B, which is 
carefully fitted to the axis, rests on the axis, and moves con- 
centrically with it. The conical pillars, H H, support the 
horizontal or transit axis, I, which being longer than the 
distance between the centre of the pillars, the projecting 
pieces, c c, fixed to their top, are required to carry out the 
Y*8, a a, to the proper distance for the reception of the 
pivots of the axis ; the Y's are capable of being raised or 
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lowered in their sockets by means of the milled-headed 
screws, b b, for a purpose hereafter to be explained. The 
weight of the axis, with the load it carries, is prevented 
from pressing too heavily on its bearings, by two friction 
rollers on which it rests, one of which is shown at e. A 
spiral spring, iSxed in the body of each pillar, presses the 
rollers upwards, with a force nearly a counterpoise to the 
superincumbent weight ; the rollers on receiving the axis 
yield to the pressure, and allow the pivots to find thdr 
proper bearings in the Y's, relieving them, however, from 
a great portion of the weight. 

The telescope, K, is connected with the horizontal axiis, 
in a manner similar to that of the portable transit instru- 
ment. Upon the axis, as a centre, is fixed the double circle, 
J J, each circle being close against the telescope, and on 
each side of it. The circles are fastened together by small 
brass pillars ; by this circle the vertical angles are mea- 
sured, and the graduations are cut on a narrow ring of 
silver, inlaid on one of the sides, which is usually termed 
the face of the instrument ; a distinction essential in making 
observations. The clamp for fixing, and the tangent-screw 
for giving a slow motion to the vertical circle, are placed 
beneath it, betwe^i the pillars, H H, and attached to them, 
as shown at L. A similar contrivance for the azimuth cir- 
cle is represented at M. The reading microscopes for the 
vertical circle, are carried by two arms bent upwards near 
their extremities, and attached toward& the top of one of 
the pillars. The projecting arms are shown at N, and the 
microscopes above at O. 

A diaphragm, or pierced plate, is fixed in the principal 
focus of the telescope, on which are stretched five vertical 
and five horizontal wires ; the intersection of the two centre 
ones, denoting the optical axis of the telescope, is the p<Hnt 
with which the terrestrial object is bisected, when observing 
angles for geodesical purposes. The vertical wires are used 
for the same purpose as those in the transit telescope, and 
the horizontal ones for taking altitudes of celestial objects. 
A micrometer having a movable wire is sometimes attached 
to the eye-end of the telescope, but it is not generally ap- 
plied to instruments of portable dimensions. The illumina- 
tion of the wires at night is by a lamp, supported near the 
top of one of the pillars, as at d, and placed opposite the 
end of one of the pivots of the axis, which, being perfo- 
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rated, admits tiie rajs of light to the centre of the tele- 
scope-tube, where, falling on a diagonal reflector, they are 
reflected to the eye, and illuminate the field of view ; the 
\rhole of this contrivance is precisely similar to that de- 
scribed as belonging to the transit instrument. 

The vertical circle is usually divided into four quadrants, 
each numbered, 1°, 2°, 3°, &c., up to 90°, and following 
one another in the same order of succession ; consequently, 
in one position of the instrument, altitudes are read off, and 
-with the face of the instrument reversed, zenith distances ; 
and an observation is not to be considered complete till the 
object has been observed in both positions. The sum of the 
two readings will always be 90°, if there be no error in the 
adjustments, in the circle itself, or in the observations. 

It is necessary that the microscopes, O O, and the centre 
of the circle, should occupy the line of its horizontal diame- 
ter ; to effect which, the up-and-down motion (before spoken 
of) by means of the screws, b b, is given to the Y*s, to raise 
or lower them, until this adjustment is accomplished. A 
spirit-level, P, is suspended from the arms which carry the 
microscopes : this shows when the vertical axis is set per- 
pendicular to the horizon. A scale, usually showing seconds, 
is placed along the glass-tube of the level, which exhibits 
the amount, S any, of the inclination of the vertical axis. 
This should be noticed repeatedly whilst making a series of 
observations, to ascertain if any change has taken place in 
the position of the instrument after its adjustments have 
been completed. One of the points of suspension of the 
level is movable up or down, by means of the screw, /, for 
the purpose of adjusting the bubble. A striding level simi- 
lar to the one employed for the transit instrument, and used 
for a like purpose, rests upon the pivots of the axis. It 
must be carefully passed between the radial bars of the 
vertical circle to set it up in its place, and must be removed 
as soon as the operation of levelling the horizontal axis is 
performed. The whole instrument stands upon three foot- 
screws, placed at the extremities of the three branches which 
form the tripod, and brass cups are placed under the spheri- 
cal ends of the foot-screws. A stone pedestal, set perfectly 
steady, is the best support for this as well as the portable 
transit instrument. 

Use of the Altitude and Azimuth Instrument. — This is the 
most generally useful of all instruments for measuring an- 
12 
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gles, being applicable to geodesical as well as astronomical 
purposes. In the hands of the surveyor, it becomes a the- 
odolite of rather large dimensions, measuring with great 
accuracy both verticsd and horizontal angles. It does not 
possess the power of repetition ; but the effect of any error 
of division on the azimuthal circle, may be reduced or de- 
stroyed, by measuring the same angle upon different parts 
of the arc ; thus, after each observation, turn the whole in* 
strument a small quantity on its stand, and adjusling it, 
again measure the required angle. A fresh set of divisions 
is thus brought into use at every observation, and the same 
operation bemg repeated many times, where great accuracy 
is required, the mean result may be considered as free from 
any error that may exist in the graduation. A repeating 
stand has, of late years, been frequently added to this in- 
strument, and is a most powerful and convenient appendage, 
when great accuracy is required in the measurement of 
azimuthal angles. The two opposite micrometers being read 
off at each observation, will always remove the effect of any 
error in the centring. The vertical angles should, in all 
cases, be taken twice, reversing the instrument before taking 
the second observation, when, as before observed, one of the 
readings will be an altitude, and the other a zenith distance ; 
the sum of the two readings, therefore, if the observation be 
made with accuracy, and no error exists in the adjustments 
of the instrument, will be exactly 90** ; and whatever the 
sum differs from this quantity is double the error of the in- 
strument in altitude, and half this double error is the correc- 
tion to be applied -f or — to either of the separate observa- 
tions, to obtain the true altitude or zenith distance, -f when 
the sum of the two readings is less than 90^, and — when 
greater. 

In applying the instrument to astronomical purposes, it 
was formerly the custom to clamp it in the direction of the 
meridian, and after taking an observation, or series of ob- 
servations, with the face of the instrument one way, to wait 
till the next night, or till opportunity permitted, and then 
take a corresponding series of observations of the same 
objects, with the face of the instrument in a reversed posi- 
tion. But this method being attended both with uncer- 
tainty and inconvenience, it is now usual to complete at once 
the set of observations, by taking the altitudes in both posi- 
tions of the instrument as soon as possible after each other. 
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When the meridian altitude is required, several ohservations 
may be taken, a short time both before and after the meri- 
dianal passage, with the face of the instrument in one 
direction, and with it reversed, noting the time at each 
observation ; and if we have the exact time of the object's 
transit, its hour angle in time, or its distance from the meri- 
dian at the moment of each observation, may be deduced. 
This, with the latitude of the place (approximately known) 
and the declination of the object, affords data for computing 
a quantity called the reduction to the meridian, which added 
to the mean of the observed altitudes, when the object is 
above the pole, and subtracted when the object is below the 
pole, will give the meridional altitude of the object, and 
vice versa, for zenith distances. The nearer the observa- 
tions are taken to the meridian, the less will the results 
depend upon an accurate noting or knowledge of the time. 

Price, $500 and upwards. 

Fig. 136. 




TTie Sun Dial (Fig. 136, as above) is an instrument for 
showing the hour of the day by means of the sun's shadow. 
In constructing this instrument, the object is to find, by 
means of his shadow, the sun*s distance at any time from 
the meridian ; when this distance is known, the hour is also 
known. Sun dials are usually constructed on a plane sur- 
face of brass or other material, placed parallel to the horizon, 
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haying a style, or gnomon, which is usually the edge <^ a 
plate of metal, or a cylindrical rod, fixed at an angle equal 
to the latitude of the place where the dial is -to be used. 

The face of the dial is divided into hours, from 5 to 12 
on one side of the gnomon, and from 12 to 7 on the other; 
there are intermediate divisions for half, quarter hours, and 
minutes ; also, the principal points of the compass are drawn 
on it. Fig. 137 represents the face of the dial, and Fig. 
188 the gnomon and side view. 

Fig. 137. 



Ffg.138. 




The time indicated by the sun dial, is solar or true time, 
and agrees with mean time, or that shown by a clock, only 
on four diflferent days in the year. To find the mean time, 
it is necessary to apply a correction, called the equation of 
time. 

Price, in brass, for any lat. required, 6 in. diam. 14.50. 



in marble, 



The Sun Dial vnth Lens and Cannm, — (Fig. 139, next 
page.) — This instrument is so arranged, that, the heat of the 
sun falling through a lens, and being concentrated on the 
touch-hole of a loaded cannon, it will precisely at noon be 
fired. It consists of a slab of marble, having a sun dial of 
the usual construction on one portion, and on another part a 
brass cannon, at the sides of which there are two quadrants 
with movable arms, by which a lens of about two and a 
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half to three inches in diame- '%> ^^ 

ter set in brass mounting is 
supported; the focus of the 
lens corresponding to the dis- 
tance of the touch-hole of the 
cannon. On one of the quad- 
rants there is marked a scale, 
showing the altitude the lens 
is to be set for every day in 
the year, and corresponding 
to the declination of the sun. 
In setting the dial it should 
be as near horizontal as possible, and the 12 o'clock line 
north and south ; when it will be found, that at 12 o'clock 
the sun will shine through the lens and fall exactly on the 
priming of the cannon, and the explosion take place. 

Price, YJ in. diam. $8.50 ; 9^ m. diam. $12.50. 

Fig. 140. 





Universal Ring Dial, — ^The Universal or Astronomical 
Eing Dial (Fig. 140, as above,) is an instrument which 
serves to find the hour of the day in any part of the earth ; 
it consists of two rings or flat circles, from 4 to 6 inches in 
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diameter, and their breadth, Ac, proportionable. The out- 
ward ring represents the meridian of any place you are at, 
and contains two divisions of 90^ each, diametrically oppo- 
site to one another, serving the one from the equator to the 
north, the other to the south pole. The inner ring repre- 
sents the equator, and turns exactly within the outer, by 
means of two pivots in each ring, at the hour XII. Across 
the two circles goes a thin reglet or bridge, with a cursor, 
that slides along the middle of the bridge. In the cursor is 
a little hole for the sun to shine through. The middle of 
this bridge is conceived as the axis of the worid, and the 
extremities as the poles ; and on the one side are drawn the 
signs of the zodiac, and on the other the days of the 
month. On the edge of the meridian slides a piece, to which 
is fitted a ring to suspend the instrument by. On the sur- 
face of the inner ring the hours and parts are engraved. 

To USE THK Universal Ring Dial. — To find the Sun's 
Declination and his place in the Eclipttc.-^Qi the slider on 
the diameter or bridge, to the day of the month, and, answer- 
ing to it on the other side, is the sun's place and his declina- 
tion, either north or south, as the letters so marked direct. 

To find the Latitude of the- Place, — Find the sun's decli- 
nation for that day ; then, if it be north, set the slider or 
hanging piece to so many degrees on the front of the dial 
marked S ; but if it be south declination, set the hanging 
piece on that side of the graduated circle marked N. Put 
a pin or wire in the small hole on the back side of the 
instrument ; hold it up by the ring, the pin towards the 
sun, so that the shadow thereof falls amongst the divisions 
on the back of the dial ; then watch for the greatest alti- 
tude ; which, counted from the lowermost part of those 
degrees, the shadow so cut will be the latitude required. 

To find the Hour of the Day, — Set the slider on the me- 
ridian to the latitude of the place, and the slider on the 
bridge or axis to the day of the month. ; then open the hour 
circle (now holding the instrument by the little ring, that 
it may hang freely), turn the bridge towards the sun, till 
you can see a small speck of light come through the slider 
of the bridge, and fiill on the middle line of the hour circle ; 
and that point in the middle line where the speck falls, 
shows the hour of the day at that place. The instrument 
hanging in this position, the meridian, equinoctial, poles, 
tuds, &c., are all of them correspondent to tliose supposed 
in the heavens. Price, $6 to $20. 
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Universal Joint Dial and Compass. — (Fig. 141, as above.) 
—-First set up the arc, which moves upon a joint, and con- 
tauns 90^ of latitude ; then raise the plane of the dial that 
has the hours engraved upon it, to the number of degrees 
required for the latitude of your place. 

Example. — For New York 40*^ 40' ; suffer the compass 
needle to traverse freely upon its centre ; then turn the 
compass till the north pole of the needle (which is denoted 
by a cross wire near the extremity) settles at the north point 
on the face of the compass, then level the whole by means 
of the three feet or adjusting screws, and the spirit levels 
contained within the compass. 

The pole, or gnomon, must be raised perpendicular to the 
• plane of the dial, from the 10th of March to the 11th of 
September, between which times your hour-shadow will fall 
on the plane of the dial ; and from the 11th of September 
to the 10th of March, the pole or gnomon must be reversed, 
the shadow of which will then fall on the inside of the ring 
which contains the corresponding hours with those on the 
plane. 
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For the time in the forenoon, the shadow of that edge of 
the gnomon next those hours, and parallel with the 6 o'clock 
line, is that which is to be taken ; and for the afternoon, the 
ed^ next its hours. 

I^ote, — ^When the shadow comes to the meridian, or 12 
o'clock, the whole thickness of the gnomon falls within that 
space numbered XII. 

It is proper to know the yariation of the compass at jour 
place, and the right allowance made. 

A little study with the instrument in the sunshine, will 
clearly illustrate the foregoing directions. 

Price, $5,00 to $20.00. 

The Time Glass, — An instrument serving to measure the 
flux of time, by the descent or running of sand from one 

flass vessel into another. Small ones running from two to 
ve minutes are frequently mounted in bronzed metallic 
frames. (Fig. 142.) Price, 50c. and 63c. 

Fig. 143. 



Fig. 142: 





Larger time glasses (Fi^. 143, as above,) are mounted in 
frames of wood, either plain or highly polished, and may be 
had running quarter, half, one hour, or two hours. Hour 
glasses are used at sea for reckoning ; also, in academies 
and schools where lessons are to be pursued for a given time. 
Price, in plam frames, j- hour, 88c. ; ^ hour, $1.00; 
1 hour, $1,25 ; 2 hours, $1.75. 
" in polished rosewood frames, \ hour, $1.88 ; 
I hour, $2.00; hour, $2,25 ; 2 hours, $3, 
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Inertia Apparatus. — Inertia is tbat ^- 1^ 

property of matter by which it resists 
any change of state, whether of rest 
or motion. 

This interesting piece of appara- 
tus (Fig. 144) consists of a common 
card and a brass ball of one inch or 
more in diameter, supported on a 
short pillar with a suitable base. To 
one side of the base there is fixed a 
steel spring, and a lever for drawing it back : on drawing 
the spring and suddenly relieving it, the card is struck and 
driven from under the ball off the pillar, while the ball rests 
on the pillar as firmly as though the card had not been 
knocked from under it. Price, $1.50. 




Fig. 14& 




Adhesion Plates, — ^These consist of two plates of glass 

" J. 146), with knobs for handles, the flat surfaces ground 

ectly true. On pressing these together, they can be 

^ aepiurated <»ily by the exertion of considerable force, th« 
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power required bemg in proportioii to the area of the plates. 
About 2^ to 3 inches in diameter is the usual size. 

Price, $1.50. 

Bohnenberger^s Machine, — ^This apparatus (See Fig. 146, 
below) consists of three moirable rings, ABC, mounted on 
a stout base. The two inner rings are mounted on pivots; 
those on the smallest ring at right angles to the middle one; 
in the smallest ring is supported a metal ball, having a 
roller on one of its pivots ; around the roller a string may 
be wound, and when pulled off a rapid rotary motion may 
be given to the ball. This motion may be given with its 
axis in any position required, and when communicated, the 
ring supporting the ball will resist considerable effort to 
alter its position, and whatever way the instrument may be 
turned, its axis will continue to maintain the position it had 
when set in motion, illustrating the inertia, or that property 
pf matter which resists any change of state, whether of rest 
or motion. Price, $5.00. 



FIff. 140. 




Fig. 147. 




Instrument for illustrating Impenetrahilitg. — (Fig. 147, 
as above.) — By impenetrability is meant the fact, that two 
bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same time. 
The instrument to illustrate this principle consists of a glass 
jar, A, to which is fitted, air-tight, a large cork, through 
which a funnel, B, with small neck, and bent glass tube, C, 
are inserted ; one end of the latter is to be immersed in a 
vessel of water, D. If, now, water is poured into the fun- 
nel and enters the jar, it will be found that the same 
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rukiaty of air wDl escape throngb the water, the 
placing the air, not penetrating it Price, $1 



14a 

water 
.00. 



Tubes far CapiUary Attraction. — (Fig. 148, as below.) — 
These consist of a number of small glass tubes of different 
sized bore, attached to a piece of wood, which may be 
placed in a glass vessel, allowing all the tubes to be immers- 
ed at one end. The hquid will rise to different heights in 
the several tubes, and highest in the tubes having the small- 
est bore. Price, $1.00. 



Flf. 149. 



Fig. 14& 





Glast Pieties for Capillary Attraction. — Fig. 149, as 
above* consists of two plates of glass about five inches 
square, joined at two of their edges, and separated at the 
other a small space, forming an angle of about two degrees. 
When immersed about sn mch in water, the water wm rise 
between the plates, and will rise higher as the space is 
smaller, forming a curve called a hyperbole. The effect is 
shown best if Uie liquid is colored. 

Price, 11. 00 and $2.00. 



Collision Balls for Action 
and Reaction. — (Fig. 150). — 
This apparatus consists of a 
number of ivory balls, sus- 
pended contiguous to each 
other by strings of equal 
length, sometimes mounted 
on a frame, having a gradu- 
ated arch over which the 
bajls may oecill^te freely. 
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Let two ivory balls of equal weight be suspended by 
threads, as in the annexed figure ; S the former be then 
drawn aside and suffered to fall against the latter, it will 
drive it to a distance equal to that through which the first 
ball fell ; but it will itself rest, having given up all its own 
moving power to the second ball. 

If five ivory balls, of equal weight, be hung by threads 
of the same length, and the ball a be drawn out from the 
perpendicular, and then let fall against the second, that and 
the other two will continue stationary; but the last ball, 
B, will fly off the same distance as that through which the 
first ball fell. For when the first ball strikes the second, it 
receives a blow in return, which destroys its motion. The 
second ball, although it does not appear to move, strikes 
against the third, the reaction of which sets it at rest : the 
action of the third ball is destroyed by the reaction of the 
fourth, and so on, till motion is communicated to the last 
ball, which, not being reacted upon, flies off. Therefore, 
when one body strikes against another, the quantity of mo- 
tion communicated to the second body is lost by the first, 
but this loss proceeds — ^not from the blow given by the 
striking body — but from the reaction of the body which it 
struck. 

Price, set of 6, | inch ivory balls, - $1.25. 

" " 5, 1 " « " - $2.00. 

5, H « " " - $3,00. 

** " 6, l|^ " " " - $4.50. 

** mounted on mahogany frame 

with graduated arch, $7.00 to $12.00. 
" set of 6, IJ inch boxwood 
balls, on mahogany 
frame, with arch, $3.50 to $7.00. 

" set of 5, H inch boxwood balls, $1.00. 

Mcu;kinefor ahcywing the Compoiitum of Forces, — Compod- 
tion of forces is the finding the quantity and direction of a 
single force, which is equivalent to two or more forces, act^ 
ing each differently, and of which the quantity and direction 
are given. This machine (Fig. 151, next page) will prove 
how two forces will conspire to produce one motica, and 
that intermediate between them. 

At bottom is a square frame or table ; at one comer rises 
% flleadBr.iod» and on each aide oi it an ujaight wir^ bear* 
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ing a ball, which by a hole 
is made to slip easily up and 
down. In the centre beneath 
is a third ball, resting loosely 
on the table. If the ball a 
falls, it would strike the ball 
c, and drive it to d ; if b falls, 
it would drive it to b, but if 
both A and b are suffered to 
fall at exactly the same time, 
the ball c would obey the 
impulse of both at once, and 
take an intermediate course ; 
that is, be propelled across the board to e, 
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Price, $6.00. 

Fig. 162. 




Mocking Horse, — (Fig. 152.) — 
This is an amusing figure, represent- 
ing a horse and rider, and sometimes 
used to illustrate the effect of plac- 
ing the centre of gravity very low. 
The figure is a light toy in the form 
of a horse, having a wire and heavy 
ball fastened to it, as represented 
in the cut. If the hind feet of the 
horse be placed on the table with- 
out the ball being attached, the 
centre of gravity will be beyond 
the table, and the horse will of 
course fall. But if the ball be at- 
tached the centre of gravity will be below, and the line of 
direction fall within the table ; the horse will consequently 
be supported, and may be vibrated in an amusing manner. 

Price, 76cts. 

Also a variety of blocks, wheels, and figures, illustrating 
the centre of gravity. Price, 60cts. to $1.50. 

The Mechanic Powers, — The following instruments are 
included under a set of mechanic powers: 1. Several sys- 
tems of various kinds of pulleys. 2. The various kinds of 
levers. 3. Inclined plane and carriage. 4. Wheel and 
axle. 5. Wedge. 6. Screw. Also a set of weights to 
use with them. 

18 
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TTie Pulleys. — (Fig. 153, as above.) — The pulleys are 
mounted on a neat polished mahogany base, 30 inches long 
and 8 inches wide, with turned columns, 24 inches high, be- 
hind which are fastened narrow scales, divided into inches 
and parts thereof, the one scale numbering from the top, 
and the other from the bottom, having a cord drawn across 
the frame at each inch, dividing the whole into twenty-four 
equal parts, for observing the distance each weight passes 
through in use. The pulleys and their mountings are made 
of brass, highly polished, having steel centres^ connected 
willx which is a set of brass weights from j- oz. io 16 ooaces. 
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In the best instnunents there are seven systems of ptdleyB, 
viz. 1. a fixed pulley with one wheel or sheave, turning on 
pivots by a cord ; 2. one fixed and one movable pulley con- 
nected ; 3. two fixed pulleys in one block, and two movable 
pulleys in one block ; 4. two fixed pulleys in one block, the 
one above the other, and two movable pulleys one above 
the other ; 5. three pulleys arranged as the last in both the 
moving and fixed pulley ; 6. a fixed pulley and four single 
pulleys, having the cord supported from a fixed point ; 7. 
White's pulley, which consists of a fixed pulley, having five 
or more concentric grooves on the face of the wheel, with 
diameters, as 1, 3, o, and one movable pulley with another 
such wheel, having corresponding grooves with diameters, 
as 2, 4, 6, on the lower block ; the cord being passed in suc- 
cession over the grooves, as represented in the cut, it will be 
thrown off by the action of the power in the same manner 
as if every groove formed a separate and independently re- 
volving wheel. 

It is to be observed in using the pulleys, that the pulley 
is to be balanced before the weights, representing the 
power, are applied ; for this purpose a cup with hooks is 
supplied, into which shot is placed till the pulley is accu- 
rately balanced. 

Price, with levers, screw, inclined plane., wheel 

and axis, and set of brass weights, - $35.00. 

TTie Levers. — ^The principal lever (Fig. 163, opposite page) 
18 a bar of brass about twelve inches long, supported on a 
steel pivot, called the fulcrum, at about four inches from 
one end, which end is made thicker than the longer one, 
that they may equally balance. On the under side of the 
lever is a succession of hooks, at one inch from the fulcrum, 
and from each other, for the whole length ; and on the up- 
per side of the lever a succession of hooks, on the longer 
side only. The lever is attached by its fulcrum to the upper 
part of the frame supporting the pulleys. Over the lever 
18 a frame supported by two brass pillars, having a sliding 
pulley, which may be placed in such a manner as to cany 
the cord from any of the hooks on the upper side of the 
lever, as would be required in using the lever in the second 
and third order. On the top of the frame there is a series 
of three levers, the shorter arm of the one acting on the 
longer arm of the next, formbg a ccnnpoiiiid lever. Alsp, 
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a bent lever, baying holes at the distance of one inch apart 
in both arms, and supported on a brass pillar, near which is 
placed another brass pillar, on the upper part of which 
there is a frame with sUding pulley, that can be set at any 
height required for supporting the cord from the arm of 
the bent leyer. 

Fig. 154 




The Inclined Plane, — ^Fig. 154, as above.) — This con- 
sists of two flat pieces of mahogany, about twelve inches 
long and five inches wide, movable on a joint at one end, 
and having a graduated semicircular arch divided into de- 
grees, and numbered from 0^ to 90° both ways, and having 
a clamp, spring, and milled-head screw, to fasten it at any 
angle desired ; at the other end of the plane is fixed a 
pulley. A small carriage rolling on three wheels, and of a 
size to move conveniently on the inclined plane, and weigh- 
ing exactly four ounces, is used for showing the power gained, 
bemg attached to a silk cord, which is passed over the 
pulley, and the weight attached to the end ; if the length 
of the inclined plane be twice its elevation, two ounces will 
balance the carriage weighing four ounces, and the smallest 
weight added to it will draw it up. 

The Wedsre.—(Fig. 155.) ^ig. 155. 

— This is usually formed 

of two equally inclined 

surfaces, hinged together 

at the base, and when 

open forming two inclined 

planes, and when closed, a wedge; is usually made of 

mahogany, about eight inches long. The principal use of 

the wedge consists in its being urged by the stroke of a 
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hammer, mallet, &c. A smart blow of a hammer of half a 
pound weight, overcoming more resistance than the weight 
of many pounds laid on the top of the wedge. 

The Screw. — (Fig. 156, as below) — ^This piece of appa- 
ratus consists of a screw, about 8 inches long, entering a 
board supported on a base by two pillars ; in the top of the 
screw there is a hole for the introduction of a lever. Fixed 
in the same frame there is usually a brass spiral in the form 
of the thread of a screw, having a lever, or handle, project- 
ing through the frame, by which it is turned, and is used in 
explaining the screw as an inclined plane, used in connexion 
with the lever. 

Fig. 157. 



'ilfllliBlHltlM 



Fig. 156. 




The Wheel and Axis. — (Fig. 157, as above,) — ^This ap- 
paratus consists of a mahogany wheel, the diameter in the 
groove being 5 inches, on the side of which is a smaller 
wheel of 2^ inches diameter ; they are mounted on an axis, 
the diameter of which near the wheel is one inch, and the 
other end half an inch. Both of these have silk cords fixed 
to them, for suspending the weights ; the axis is supported 
at the ends by small pivots, moving in a brass frame, which 
is usually attached to the frame supporting the system of 
P^eys. ^^^ 
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The above cut (Fig. 158) represents a set of mechamc 
powers, in which arrangement a few of the articles are 
modified, having the four most important systems of pulleys 
arranged as those described, and having two straight levers 
on the frame, and one bent lever, and a movable pulley at- 
tached to a brass pillar with a nut on the bottom, by which 
it can be shifted to different holes in the top of the frame, 
for passing the cord over, in using the lever in the second 
and third order, and also for the bent lever ; the inclined 
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plane, wheel and axis, wedge and screw, are the same as 
described in the preceding set. 

Price, complete with inclined plane, wedge, 

screw. Mid brass weights, $16.00. 



Fig. 15a 




Improved Set of Mechanic Powers. — (See Fig. 169, as 
above.) — ^In this elegant set of mechanic powers, there are 
five arrangements, or systems of pulleys ; others may be 
made by altering the cords. On the top of the frame there 
is mounted a wheel and axis, the axis being one inch in 
diameter, and there being three different diameters to the 
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wheel, two, fiye, and ten inches, also having a number of 
spokes, or handles, on the circumference. 

The levers are conveniently arranged on a separate standi 
the principal one being arranged for explaining the balance. 

The inclined plane and wedge are mounted also on a 
separate stand. 

The screw has a brass spiral, mounted in the same frame, 
for conveniently explaining this power. 

A set of brass weights accompany the set, from twenty 
ounces down to one quarter of an ounce. 

There is also added an apparatus for the showing the 
composition and resolution of forces. 

The frames are made uniform, and the three first instru- 
ments are about three feet high, the brass work highly 
finished, and the wood work well polished, forming an 
imposing apparatus. 

Price, for the whole, mounted on four frames, $60.00. 

The Pulleys, — ^Two equal weights suspended to the ends 
of a string that goes over a fixm pulley, will balance each 
other, for they are equally stretched by the weights, and if 
either of them be pulled down through any given space, the 
other will rise through an equal space in the same time ; 
and, consequently, as the velocity and the weights are equal 
they must balance. 

Though this pulley gives no mechanical advantage, it is a 
source of great convenience, as it takeS ofif the necessity a 
man would be otherwise under of ascending along with the 
weight, and thus lessens his labor; besides having this 
further convenience, that by means thereof the joint strength 
of several persons may be made use of to raise the same 
weight. Either of the two first pulleys, a, in this set (Fig. 
159) may be used to illustrate this arrangement, in which 
case the movable pulley represented in the plate is discon- 
nected. 

B. The Movable Pulley in this arrangement has a weidit 
hanging at the lower end, and one end of the cord going 
round the pulley, is fastened to a hook in the lower part of 
the fixed pulley above, while the other end goes over the 
fixed pulley, and is sustained by the weight. The two cords 
support the whole weight, each supporting one half ; what- 
ever holds the upper end of either rope, sustains one half 
the weight. If you take hold of the cord and pull upwards 
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you will feel only half tlie weight, the cord attached to the 
hook supporting the other hau ; if yoa put the cord oyer 
the fixed pulley, this only changes the direction, and, there- 
fore, in pulling the cord downwards, you only feel half the 
weight ; one ounce suspended from the cord passing over 
the fixed pulley, will balance two ounces from the movable 
pulley, and you will be enabled to lift twice as much weight 
by the assistance of a single movable pulley, as you could 
raise by your own actual strength. The power moves twice 
as fast as the pulley with the weight ; therefore, the space 
described by the power will be equal to twice the space 
described by the weight, or the velocity of the weight is to 
that of the power as one to two ; and it will be observed 
that when the weight has been raised two inches, the power 
has descended four inches. 

c. When the upper and fixed block contains two pulleys, 
which only turn on their axis, and the lower movable block 
contains also two, which not only turn on their axis, but 
rise with the block and weight, the advantage gained is as 
four to one. 

D. When there are three pulleys in the fixed block, and 
three in the movable one, d, and the number of cords six, 
the power is as six to one ; the advantage is the same whe- 
ther the pulleys are placed parallel to or under each other. 

E. In this arrangement the pulleys do not, as in the pre- 
ceding systems, rise together in one block with the weight, 
but act upon one another, so that each pulley doubles the 
power. A power of one ounce will be in equilibrio with 
two ounces at the first movable pulley, with four at the 
second, with eight at the third ; and the velocity of the 
power will be eight times that of the weight. 

White's pulley described in the first set of mechanic pow- 
ers is sometimes added to this set. 

The Wheel and Axis (Fig. 159, page 151) is a machine 
much used, and which is applied in a variety of forms. The 
power acts on the circumference of the wheel ; the weight 
is fastened to one end of a cord or rope, whose other end 
winds round an axis that turns with the wheel. The axis, 
p, and wheel, o, in Fig. 159, are fastened together so that 
one cannot move without the other ; when a weight, w, is 
to be raised by this engine, it is fixed to the end that goes 
round the axis, but the power, p, is applied to one of the 
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fleyeral eiFCumfer^oes of the wheel. Pnlfing at the rope, v, 
to turn the wheel once round, as mnch cord must be drawn 
off as winds once about the circumference of the wheel, and 
the cord to which the weight is suspended will wind once 
around the axis, and the weight raised through as much 
apace as the circumference of the axis. If the diameter of 
the wheel be ten inches, and the diameter of the axis be one 
inch, then one ounce acting as a power, p, will balance ten 
ounces as a weight, w ; and a small additional weight will 
cause it to descend, and turn the wheel and its axis, and so 
raise the weight, w ; and for every inch the weight rises, the 
power, p, will fall ten inches ; if the diameter of the wheel 
06 five inches, it will balance with two ounces applied as a 
power, and descend five inches ; or, supposing one ounce to 
be the power, it will balance a weight of five ounces at the 
axis ; if the diameter be two inches, or of any other size, the 
same proportions will be maintained. The wheel and axis 
may be considered as a lever, whose fulcrum is a line passing 
through the centre of the wheel and middle of the axis, and 
whose long and short arms are the radii of the wheel and 
axis that are parallel to the horizon, and from whose extre- 
mities the chords hang perpendicularly. Suppose that the 
power does not act by a rope winding round a wheel, but 
that it is moved by a man's strength applied immediately to 
the spokes or handles, i, h, k ; if the man first lay hcdd of 
the handle, h, and push it down to k, his hand passes through 
the space, h k, and the handle will be brought down to x; 
he then lays hold of i, and pushes it to h, and so on till he 
has turned the wheel once round ; and his hand, which is 
now the power, will describe the whole circumference of a 
circle, which is to be considered as the circumference of the 
wheel. A wheel and axis may therefore be considered as a 
kind of perpetual lever, on whose arms the power and 
weight always act perpendicularly, though the lever turns 
round its fulcrum ; and in like manner, when wheels and 
axis move each other by means of teeth on their circumfer- 
ence, such a machine may be considered as a perpetual 
compound lever. 

The Levers, — (Fig. 160, next page.) — ^In this arrangement 
of levers, there is a brass beam or lever, a, having arms of 
equal length, supported on its fulcrum at the side of the 
piUar> which pillar is attached to a mahogany base ; in each 
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arm of the lever there are eight holes, one inch apart, for 
the purpose of attaching weights, or the scale pans, when 
used to illustrate the balance. By this arrangement the 
levers of die-three orders may be readily illustrated ; in the 
second and third order the pulleys, b, supported by a pillar 
which is placed on the top of the frame, are used for sup- 
porting the cord over the lever ; this pillar is movable in a 
groove, and may be fixed in any position required, and fas* 
tened by a thumb-screw projecting beneath the frame. 

There are also two levers, c, d, of diflferent lengths, that 
at one end have a counterpoise consisting of a brass ball, 
and which may be used as levers of the second and third 
orders — ^the smaller one being represented in the cut as 
arranged in the second order, having a weight of six oimces 
supported at two inches from the axis, balanced by a weight 
of two ounces supported at six inches from the axis, the 
cord being supported by one of the movable pulleys, b. 

The Bent Lever is represented at e, supporting a weight 
on the horizontal arm, of six ounces, at a distance of two 
inches from the axis, and balanced by a weight of two ounceii 
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at a distance of six inches on the upright arm ; the cord in 
this case also passing over and being supported by one of 
the movable pulleys, b. Each of the levers on the upper 
frame may be moved, or taken away, by loosening the thumb 
screw attached, and the two levers may be arranged to illus- 
trate a compound lever, and also may be arranged for this 
purpose, connected with the lever a, attached to the pillar. 

The Inclined Plane^ represented in Fig. 171, consists of a 
mahogany board, about 16 inches long and 3 or 4 inches 
wide, hinged on the top of the frame and movable, having a 
graduated arch, with screw to fasten it at any angle required.' 

Fig.lSL 




There is a pulley at the end for supporting a cord from the 
carriage, which carriage is on three wheels, and weighs ex- 
actly four ounces. If the inclined plane be fixed at a height 
equal to one-half the length of the plane and the carriage 
placed thereon, having a cord passed over the pulley, and a 
weight of two ounces attached thereto, it will be exactly 
balanced ; or if the inclined plane be fixed at a height equal 
to one-fourth the length of the plane, one ounce attachea to 
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the cord will balance the carriage, weighing four ounces, 
and a small additional weight will draw it up. 

Tlie Wedge, — ^To the frame there are hinged two maho- 
gany boards, which are drawn together by a brass frame- 
work, to which cords are attached, which pass over and are 
supported by pulleys, having weights at the lower ends of 
the cords. Rollers are also fixed in this frame-work, against 
which a wedge is introduced, haviag a cord and weight at- 
tached, which weight, with that of the wedge, is to be con- 
sidered as that of the impelling power. The weights at- 
tached to the cords and support over the pulleys, are to 
be considered as the resistance of the wood acting equally 
against the opposite sides of the wedge. If the back of the 
wedge, n, is of the same length as each of the sides, the 
wedge, with a weight sufficient to make it equal ten ounces, 
will be in equilibrio against ten ounces, suspended from each 
of the cords, b and c. If the back of the wedge, e, be equal to 
one half the length of each of the sides, it will be in equilibrio 
with twenty ounces from each of the cords, b and c, or the 
power is to the weight as the back to the sum of the sides. 

Fiff. 162. 




The Screw (Fig. 162, as above) consists of two parts, a 
•olid cylinder, around the surface of which passes wliat is 
called the thread of the screw, and a corresponding cylin- 
drical cavity. 

One part is commonly fixed, whilst the other is turned 
round ; and in each revolution the movable part is carried 
in the direction of the cylinder, through a space equal in 
length to the interval between two contiguous threads. A 
screw is seldom used without the application of a lever to 
assist in turning it ; consequently, as much as the circumfer- 
ence of a circle, described by this handle or winch, is greater 
than the intervals or distance between the spirals, so much 
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is the force of the screw. Supposing tlie distance between 
the spirals to be one quarter of an inch, and the length of 
the winch to be six inches, the circle described by the 
handle of the winch, where the power acts, is nearly 38 
inches, or 152 quarter mches, and consequently 152 times 
as great as the distance between the spirals ; and, therefore^ 
a power at the handle, where the power acts, of no more 
than one pound, will balance 152 pounds acting against the 
screw, and as much additional power as is sufficient to over- 
come the friction, will raise the 152 pounds. 

Apparatus /or the Composition and Resolution of Il'orees.-^ 
(Fi^. 163.) — ^This consists of a round table, usually about 
18 mches in diameter, to the edge of which may be fixed 
any number of brass pulleys, varying their direction at 

Fig. 1G3. 




pleasure. To use, place a circular paper upon the round 
•table, so that its centre may coincide with that of the taWe. 
Upon this paper a triangle a b c is delineated, whose sides 
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are to one another, as 2, S, and 4. Draw c s paranel to 
A B» and continue a o towards d. 

I take three strings, which are joined in one point by a 
knot ; and placing the point over c, stretch the strings over 
G i>, c E, c B, and place the pulleys, t, t, t, to coincide with 
the direction of the strmgs ; then putting the strings over 
liieir respective pulleys, at the end of the thread, c d, sus- 
pend a weight of four pounds, to c e three pounds, and to 
o B two pounds. These weights will remain in equilibrio 
-while the knot remains over c ; but if it be removed out of 
that point, they will not be at rest. 

It is evident from this experiment, that power is always 
lost in the composition of forces; for here a weight of 
three pounds, and another of two, only counterpoise a 
-weight of four. 

Screw Press.— (Fig, 164.) — ^This represents a small model 
of a screw, as mounted in a press, extensively used in the 
arts, as for pressing cotton, for book-binders, etc. 

Price, $2.25. 

Fig. 166. 
Fig' IM. 





The Endless Screw, — (Fig. 166.) — ^This consists of a 
screw combined with a wheel and axle, in such a manner 
that the threads of the screw work into the teeth fixed on 
the periphery of the wheel. Suppose the power applied to 
the handle of the screw, and the weight attached to the 
axle of the wheel, then there will be equilibrium when the 
power is to the weight as the distance between the threads 
multiplied by the radius of the axle, is to the length of the 
lever or handle, multiplied by the radius of the wheel. 

Price, in brass, $8.00. 
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The Capstan. — (Fig. 166.) — One of the most efficient 
forms of the wheel and axle is the capstan, used on board 
of ships and in dock-yards. It consists of a vertical spindle 
fixed firmly as in the deck of the vessel, but turning on its 
axis, and supporting a drum, or solid cylinder connected 
with it, and having its periphery pierced with holes directed 
towards its centre. It is then worked by long levers, in- 
serted in the holes, by men who walk in succession round 
the capstan, and thus make it revolve; a rope or cable 
wound about the axle may act with force sufficient to weigh 
a ponderous anchor, or warp a heavy laden vessel into 
harbor. 

Small models made in mahogany, 6 inches high, serve to 
illustrate the use of this instrument. Price, t2.50. 

Fig. 166. Fig. 167. 





Double Cone and Inclined Pfene.— (Fig. 167.) — ^This is a 
simple mechanical experiment, to show that although it is a 
natural law that the centre of gravity of a body always 
tends to, and endeavors to obtain the lowest station, yet 
there may be cases in which it appears to roU upwards. 

The double cone rests upon the two sides of a sloping 
railway ; if the cone be placed at the narrow end of this, it 
will roll towards the other, and as the other is the higher 
end, the cone appears to roll upwards ; though upon observ- 
ing the height of the apex at each end, at the beginning 
and end of its course, it will be seen that in reality it rolls 
downwards; the centre of gravity being situated in the axis. 
Price, $1.00 to $2.00. 

" with screws, $8.00. 

The Whirling Table.-^A description of the whirling table, 
or machine for exhibiting and demonstrating by experiments 
the nature of central forces, or the principal laws of gravita- 
tion of the planetary motions in their orbits : 

The whirling-table may be considered by a lecturer as an 
essential part of his mechanical apparatus. 
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(Fig. 168, as above,) — A A is a strong frame of wood, 
B a winch or handle fixed on the axis, C, of the wheel, D, 
round which is the catgut string, F, which also goes round 
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the small wheels, G and K, crossing between them and the 
great wheel, D. On the upper end of the axis of the wheel 
G, above the frame, is fixed by a screw the bearer, M. On 
the axis of the wheel, H, is fixed the bearer, N T Z : and it 
is easy to see, that when the winch, B, is turned, the wheels 
and bearers are put into a whirling motion. 

Each bearer has a wire fixed and screwed tight into it by 
nuts on the outside. And when these nuts are unscrewed, 
the wires may be drawn out in order to change balls U 
and V, which slide upon the wires, thus keeping the balls 
up from touching the wood below them. A strong silk 
line goes through each ball, and is fixed to it at any length 
from the centre of the bearer to its end, as occasion requires, 
by a nut-screw at the top of the ball ; the shank of the 
screw goes into the centre of the ball, and presses the line 
against the under side of the hole that it goes through. The 
line goes from the ball, and under a small pulley fixed in 
the middle of the bearer ; then up through a socket in the 
round plate, see S and T, in the middle of each bearer ; then 
through a slit in the middle of the frame at the top, O and 
P, of each tower, and going over a small pulley on the top, 
comes down again the same way, and is at last fastened to 
the upper end of the socket fixed in the middle of the above 
mentioned round plate. These plates, S and T, slide up 
and down upon the pillars supporting the tower. The balls 
and plates being thus connected, each by its particular hne, 
it is plain, that if the balls be drawn outwards, or towards 
the ends, M and N, of their respective bearers, the round 
plates, S and T, will be drawn up to the top of their re- 
spective towers, and P. 

There are several brass weights, some of two ounces, 
some of three, and some of four, to be occasionally put 
within the towers, and P, upon the round plates, S and T : 
each weight having a round hole in the middle of it, for 
going upon the sockets or axes of the plates, and is slit 
from the edge to the hole, for allowing it to be slipt over 
the aforesaid line, which comes from each ball to its respec- 
tive plate. 

The experiments to be made by this machine are as fol- 
lows : — 

1. The propensity of matter to keep the state it is in. — ^Take 
away the bearer, M X, and fasten on the round board (Fig. 
169, opposite page), and the ivory ball, a, to which the line 
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or silk cord, b, is fast- Fig. i69. 

ened at one end ; and 
having made a loop 
on the other end of 
the cord, put the loop 
over a pin fixed in the 
centre of the board, 
d. Then turning the 
winch, B, to give the board a whirling motion, you will see 
that the ball does not immediately begin to move with the 
board, but, on account of its inactivity, it endeavors to con- 
tinue in the state of rest which it was in before. Continue 
turning until the board communicates an equal degree of 
motion with its own to the ball, and then turning on, you 
will perceive that the ball will remain upon one part of the 
board, keeping the same velocity with it, and having no re- 
lative motion upon it, as is the case with everything that 
lies loose upon the plane surface of the earth, which, having 
the motion of the earth communicated to it, never endeavors 
to remove from that place. But stop the board suddenly 
by hand, and the ball will go on, and continue to revolve 
upon the board until the friction thereof stops its motion ; 
which shows, that matter being once put in motion, will 
continue to move for ever, if it meet with no resistance. In 
like manner, if a person stands upright in a boat, before it 
begins to move he can stand firm ; but the moment the boat 
sets off, he is in danger of falling towards that place which 
the boat departs from : because » as matter, he has no natural 
propensity to move. But when he acquires the motion of 
the boat, let it be ever so swift, if it be smooth and uniform, 
he will stand as upright and as firm as if he were on the plane 
shore ; and if the boat strike against any obstacle, he will 
fall towards that obstacle, on account of the propensity he 
has, as matter, to keep the motion which the boat has put 
him into. 

2. Take away this ball, and put a longer cord to it, which 
may be put down through the hollow axis of the bearer, 
M X, and wheel, G, and fix a weight to the end of the 
cord below the machine ; which weight, if left at liberty, 
will draw the ball from the edge of the whirling board to 
its centre. 

Bodies moving in orbits have a tendency to fly out of th£se 
orbits, — Draw off the ball a little from the centre, and turn 
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tbe winch ; then the ball will go round and round with the 
board, and will gradually fly off further and further from the 
centre, and raise up the weight below the machine ; which 
shows, that all bodies revolving in circles have a tendency 
to fly off from these circles, and must have some power 
acting upon them from the centre of motion, to keep them 
from flying off. Stop the machine, and the ball will con- 
tinue to revolve for some time upon the board ; but as the 
friction gradually stops its motion, the weight acting upon 
it will bring it nearer and nearer to the centre in every revo- 
lution, until it brings it quite thither. This shows, that if 
the planets met with any resistance in going round the sun, 
its attractive power would bring them nearer and nearer to 
it in every revolution, until they fell upon it. 

3. Bodies move faster in small orbits than in large ones. — 
Take hold of the cord below the machine with one hand, 
and with the other throw the ball upon the round board as 
it were at right angles to the cord, by which means it will 
go round and round upon the board. Then observing with 
what velocity it moves, pull the cord below the machine, 
which will bring the ball nearer to the centre of the board, 
and you will see, that the nearer the ball is drawn to the 
centre, the faster it will revolve ; as those planets which are 
nearer the sun revolve faster than those which are more re- 
mote ; and not only go round sooner, because they describe 
smaller circles, but even move faster in every part of their 
respective circles. 

4. Their centrifugal forces shoum. — Take away this ball, 
and apply the bearer, M X, whose centre of motion is in its 
middle at w. Then put two balls, V and U, of equal weights 
upon their bearing wires, and having fixed them at equal 
distances from their respective centres of motion, w and x, 
upon their silk cords, by the screw nuts, put equal weights 
in the towers O and P. Lastly, put the catgut strings, E 
and F, upon the grooves, G and H, of the small wheels, 
which, being of equal diameters, will give equal velocities 
to the bearers above, when the winch, B, is turned : and the 
balls, U and V, will fly off towards M and N ; and will 
raise the weights in the towers at the same instant. This 
shows, that when bodies of equal quantities of matter revolve 
in equal circles with equal velocities, their centrifugal forces 
are equal. 

6. Take away these equal balls, and instead of them put 
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a ball of six ounces into the bearer, M X, at a sixth part of 
the distanee, w z, from the centre, and put a ball of one 
ounce into the opposite bearer, at the whole distance, x y, 
which is equal to w z, from the centre of the bearer ; and 
fix the balls at these distances on their cords, by the screw 
nuts at top, and then the ball U, which is six times as heavy 
as the ball T, will be only a sixth part of the distance from 
its centre of motion; and, consequently, will revolve in a 
circle of only a sixth part .of the circumference of the circle 
in which V revolves. Now, let any equal weights be put 
into the towers, and the machine be turned by the winch, 
which, as the catgut string is on equal wheels below, will 
cause the balls to revolve in equal times, but V will move 
six times as fast as TJ, because it revolves in a circle of six 
times its radius ; and both the weights in the towers will 
rise at once. This shows that the centrifugal forces of re- 
volving bodies, or their tendencies to fly off from the circles 
they describe, are in direct proportion to their quantities of 
matter multiplied into their respective velocities ; or into 
their distances from the centres of their respective circles. 
For, suppose U, which weighs six ounces, to be two inches 
from its centre of motion, w, the weight multiplied by the 
distance, is 12 ; and supposing V, which weighs only one 
ounce, to be 12 inches distant from the centre of motion, x, 
the weight one ounce, multiplied by the distance, 12 inches, 
is 12. And as they revolve in equal times, their velocities 
are as their distances from the centre, namely, as 1 to 6. 

If these two balls be fixed at equal distances from their 
respective centres of motion, they will move with equjed 
velocities; and if the tower, O, have six times as much 
weight put into it, as the tower, P, has, the balls will raise 
their weight exactly at the same moment. This shows that 
the ball U, being six times as heavy as the ball V, has six 
times as much centrifugal force, in describing an equal circle 
with an equal velocity. 

6. A double velocity in the same circle is a balance to a 
quadruple power of gravity. — If bodies of equal weights re- 
volve in equal circles with unequal velocities, their centri- 
fugal forces are as the squares of the velocities. To prove 
this law by an experiment, let two balls, U and v, of 
equal weights, be fixed on their cords at equal distances 
from their respective centres of motions, w and x ; and then 
let the catgut string, E, be put round the wheel, K, whose 
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circumference is only one-half of the cirettmference of the 
wheel, H or G, and over the pulley, », to keep it tight ; and 
let four times as much weight be put into the tower, P, as 
into the tower, 0. Then turn the winch, B, and the ball, V, 
will revolve twice as fast as the ball U, in a circle of the same 
diameter, because they are equidistant from the centres of 
the circles in which they revolve ; and the weights in the 
towers will both rise at the same instant ; which shows, that 
a double velocity in the same circle will exactly balance a 
quadruple power of attraction in the centre of the circle. 
For the weights in the towers may be considered as the at- 
tractive forces in the centres, acting upon the revolving 
balls ; which, moving in equal circles, is the same thing as 
if they moved in one and the same circle. 

7. If bodies of unequal weights revolve in unequal circles, 
in such a manner that the squares of the times of their 
going round are as the cubes of their distances from the 
centres of the circles they describe ; their centrifugal forces 
are inversely as the squares of their distances from those 
centres. For, the catgut string remaining as in the last ex- 
periment, let the distance of the ball, V, from the centre, or, 
be made equal to two of the cross divisions on its bearer ; 
and the distance of the ball, U, from the centre, m7, be 
three and a sixth part ; the balls themselves being of equal 
weights, and V making two revolutions by turning the 
winch, in the time that U makes one ; so that if we suppose 
the ball, V, to revolve in one second, the ball, U, wUl re- 
volve in two seconds, the squares of which are one and four, 
for the square of 1 is only 1, and the square of 2 is 4 ; 
therefore the square of the period, or revolution of the ball, 
V, is contained four times in the square of the period of the 
ball, U. But the distance of V is 2, the cube of which is 
8, and the distance of U is 3|, the cube of which is 32, very 
nearly, in which 8 is contained four times ; and, therefore, 
the squares of the periods of V and U are to one another 
as the cubes of their distances, from x and w, which are the 
centres of their respective circles. And if the weight in the 
tower, 0, be four ounces, equal to the square of 2, the dis- 
tance of V from the centre, x ; and the weight in the tower, 
P, be ten ounces, nearly equal to the square of 3J^, the dis- 
tance of U from w ; it will be found, upon turning the 
machine by the winch, that the balls, U and V, will raise 
their respective weights at the same instant of time. Which 
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confirms that famous proposition of Kepler, viz. That the 
squares of the periodical times of the planets round the sun, 
are in proportion to the cubes of theu* distances from him ; 
and that the sun*s attraction is inversely as the square of 
the distance from his centre ; that is, at twice the distance, 
his attraction is four times less ; and thrice the distance, 
nine times less ; at four times the distance, sixteen times 
less ; and so on to the remotest part of the system. 

8. Take off the catgut string, E, from the great wheel, D, 
and the small wheel, H, and let the string, F, remain upon 
the wheels D and G. Take away also the bearer, M X, from 
the whirling-board, and instead thereof put the machine, 
A B (Fig. 170) upon it, fixing this machine to the centre of 
the board by its screw. In this 

machine are two glass tubes, a *•* 

and hf close stopped at both ^ 
ends, and inclined to an angle ^ 
of 30 or 40 degrees ; and each 
tube is about three quarters full 
of water. In the tube, a, is a 
little quicksilver, which naturally 
falls down to the end a, in the water, because it is heavier 
than its bulk of water ; and on the tube, 6, is a small cork, 
which floats on the top of the water at e, because it is lighter ; 
and it is small enough to have liberty to rise or fall in the 
tube. While the wheel, with this machine upon it, continues 
at rest, the quicksilver lies at the bottom of the tube a, 
and the cork floats on the water near the top of the tube 6. 
But, upon turning the winch, and putting the machine in 
motion, the contents of each tube will fly off towards 
the uppermost ends, which are furthest from the centre of 
motion, the heaviest with the greatest force. Therefore the 
quicksilver in the tube, a, ^11 fly off quite to the end/, and 
occupy its bulk of space, there excluding the water from that 
place, because it is lighter than quicksilver ; but the water 
m the tube. 6, flying off to its higher end, c, will exclude the 
cork from that place, and cause the cork to descend towards 
the lowermost end of the tube, where it will remain upon 
the lowest end of the water, near h ; for the heavier body, 
having the greater centrifugal force, will therefore possess 
the uppermost part of the tube ; and the lighter body will 
keep between the heavier and the lowermost part. 

9. J/m^lndymawnmaida»caher,lH)lho/themfMt9ltno^ 
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fimnd their common centre of gravity, — ^If a body be so placed 
on the whirling-board of the machine, that the centre of 
gravity of the body be directly over the centre of the board, 
and the board be put into ever so rapid a motion by the 
winch, B, the body will turn round with the board, but wfll 
not remove from the middle of it ; for, as all parts of the 
body are in equilibrio round its centre of gravity, and the 
centre of gravity is at rest in the centre of motion, the cen- 
trifugal force of all parts of the body will be equal at equal 
distances from its centre of motion, and therefore the body 
.will remain in its place. But, if the centre of gravity be 
placed ever so little out of the centre of motion, and the 
machine be turned swiftly round, the body will fly off to- 
wards that side of the board on which its centre of gravity 
lies. Thus, if the wire, C, with its little ball, B (Fig. iVl), 
be taken away from the demiglobe A, and the flat side, ej, 
of this demi-globe be laid upon the whirling -board of the 
machine, so that their centres may coincide ; if then the 
board be turned ever so quick by the winch, the demi-globe 
Fig. m. 




will remain where it was placed. But if the wire, C, be 
screwed into the demi-globe at <f, the whole becomes one 
body, whose centre of gravity is now at or near rf. Let the 
pin, c, be fixed in the centre of the whirling-board, and the 
deep groove, 6, cut in the flat side of the demi-globe, be put 
upon the pin, so that the pin may be in the centre of A, 
and let the whirling- board be turned by the winch, which 
will carry the little ball, B, with its wire, C, and the demi- 
globe, A, all round the centre ^in, ci ; and then, the centri- 
ugal force of the little ball, B, which weighs only one ounce, 
will be so great as to draw off the demi-globe. A, which 
weighs two pounds, until the end of the groove, at c, strikes 
agamst the pin, c, and so prevents the demi-globe, A, from 
going any further; otherwise, the centrifugal force of B 
would have been great enough to have carried A quite off 
the whirling- board ; which shows, that if the sun were 
placed in the very centre of the orbits of the planets, it could 
not possibly remain there ; for the centrifugal forces of the 
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planets would cany them quite off, and the sun with them ; 
especially when several of them happened to be in any one 
quarter of the heavens. For the sun and planets are aa 
much connected by the mutual attraction that subsists be- 
tween them, as the bodies A and B are by the wire C, which 
is fixed into them both. And even if there were but one 
single planet in the whole heavens to go round ever so large 
a sun in the centre of its orbit, its centrifugal force womd 
soon carry off both itself and the sun. For, the greatest 
body placed in any part of free space might be easily moved ; 
because, if there were no other body to attract it, it could 
have no weight or gravity of itself; and consequently, 
though it could have no tendency of itself to remove from 
that part of space, yet it might be very easily moved by 
any other substance. 

10. As the centrifugal force of the light body, B, will 
not allow the heavy body. A, to remain in the centre of 
motion, even though it is twenty-four times as heavy as B ; 
let us now take the ball, A (Fig. 172), which weighs six 
ounces, and connect it by the wire, F|j. 172. 

C, with the ball, B, which weighs ^ _rf B 

only one ounce ; and let the fork, E, ^^ ~ 
be fixed in the centre of the whirl- ^^ 
ing-board ; then hang the balls upon 
the fork by the wire, C, in such 
manner, that they may exactly ba- 
lance each other; which will be 
when the centre of gravity between 
them, in the wire at d, is supported 
by the fork. And this centre of 
gravity is as much nearer to the 
centre of the ball. A, than to the centre of the ball, B, as 
A is heavier than B, allowing for the weight of the wire 
on each side of the fork. This done, let the machine be 
put into motion by the winch ; and the balls, A and B, will 
go round their common centre of gravity, d, keeping their 
balance, because either will not allow the other to fly off with 
it. For, supposing the ball, B, to weigh only one ounce, and 
the ball, A, to be six ounces ; then, if the wire, C, were 
equally heavy on each side of the fork, the centre of gravity, 
d, would be six times as far from the centre of the ball, B, 
as from that of the ball, A, and, consequently, B will revolve 
with a velocity six times as great as A does ; which will 
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ghre B six times as much centiifiigal farce as any taa^e 
ounce of A has : but then, as B is only one ounce, and A 
ox ounces, the whole centrifugal force of A will exactly 
balance the whole centrifugal force of B: and, therefore, 
each body wOl detain the other so as to make it keep in its 
circles. This shows, that the sun and the planets must all 
move round the common centre of gravity of the whole 
system, in order to preserve that just balance which takes 
place among them. For, the planets being as inactive and 
dead as the above balls, they could no more have put them- 
selves into motion than these balls can ; nor have kept in 
their orbits without being balanced at first with the g^reatest 
degree of exactness upon their commcm centre of gravity, 
by the Almighty hand that made them and put them kt 
motion. 

Perhaps it may be here asked, that since the centre of 

gravity between these balls must be supported by the fork, 
, in this experiment, what prop it is that supports the 
centre of gravity of the solar sjrstem, and ccmsequently 
bears the weight of all the bodies in it ; and by what is the 
prop itself supported ? The answer is easy and plain ; for 
the centre of gravity of our balls must be supported, be- 
cause they gravitate towards the earth, and would therefore 
fall to it : but, as the sun and planets gravitate only to^varda 
one another, they have nothing else to fall to; and therefore 
have no occasion for anything to support their common 
centre of gravity : and if they did not move round that cen- 
tre, and consequently acquire a tendency to fly ofl^ from it 
by their motions, their mutual attractions would soon brii^ 
them together ; and so the whole would become one mass 
in the sun : which would also be the case if their velocities 
roimd the sun were not quick enough to create a centrifugal 
force equal to the sim's attraction. 




11. Take away the fork and balls from the whiriing- board, 
and place the frame, A B (Fig. 178), thereon, fixing its 
eentre to the centre of the whirhng- board by the screw. In 
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this frame are two balls, D and E, of unequal weights, con- 
nected by a tube, /, and made to slide easily upon the wire, 
C, stretched from end to end of the frame, and made fast 
by nut-screws on the outside of the ends. Let these balls 
be so placed upon the wire, C, that their common centre of 
gravity, ^, may be directly over the centre of the whirling- 
board. Then turn the machine by the winch, ever so swiftly, 
and the trough and balls will go round their centre of gravity, 
so as neither of the balls will fly off; because, on account of 
the equiUbrium, each ball detains the other with an equal 
force acting against it. But if the ball, E, be drawn a little 
more towards the end of the frame at A, it will remove the 
centre of gravity towards that end from the centre of mo- 
tion ; and then, upon turning the machine, the little ball, E, 
will fly off, and strike with considerable force against the 
end. A, and draw the great ball, B, into the middle of the 
frame, or if the great ball, D, be drawn towards the end, B, 
of the frame, so that the centre of gravity may be a little 
towards that end from the centre of motion, and the 
machine be turned by the winch, the great ball, D, will fly 
off and strike violently against the end, B, of the frame, and 
will bring the little ball, E, into the middle of it. If the 
frame be not made very strong, the ball, D, will break 
through it. 

The earth*8 motion demonstrated. — ^From the principles 
thus established, it is evident, that the earth moves round 
the sun, and not the sun round the earth ; for the centri- 
fugal law will never allow a great body to move round a 
small one in any orb whatever ; especially when we find, 
that if a small body moves round a great one, the great one 
must also move round the common centre of gravity be- 
tween them. And it is well known, that the quantity of 
matter in the sun is 227,000 times as great as the quantity 
of matter in the earth. 

Now, as the sim's distance from the earth is at least 
81,000,000 of miles, if we divide that distance by 227,000, 
we shall only have 357 for the number of miles that the 
centre of gravity between the sun and earth is distant from 
the sun's centre. And as the sun's semidiameter is dhe- 
fourth of a degree, which, at so great a distance as that of 
the sun, must be no less than 381,500 miles, if this be 
divided by 367, the quotient will be 1268|, which shows, 
that the common centre of gravity between the sun and 
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eartk is wiUun the body of the sun; and is only the 1068{ 
part of his semidiameter from his centre towards his surface. 
AU globular bodies, whose parts can yield, and which do 
not turn on their axes, most be perfect spheres, because all 
parts of their surfaces are equally attracted towards their 
centres. But all such globes which do turn on their axes 
will be oblate spheroids; that is, their surfaces will be 
higher, or further from the centre, in the equatorial than in 
the polar regions. For, as the equatorial parts move 
quickest, they must have the greatest centrifugal force ; and 
will therefore recede furthest from the axis of motion. Thus 
if two circular hoops, A B and C D 
(Fig. 174), made thm and flexible, 
and crossing one another at right 
angles, be turned round their axis, £ 
F, by means of this machine, and the 
I axis be loose in the pole or intersec- 
tion, e, the middle parts A, B, C, D, 
will swell out, so that the whole will 
appear of an oyal figure, the equa- 
torial diameter bemg considerably 
longer than the polar. That our 
earth is of this figure is demonstrable 
from actual measurement of some 
degrees on its surface, which are found to be longer in the 
frigid cones than in the torrid ; and the difference is foimd 
to t>e such as proves the earth's equi^itorial diameter to be 
thirty-six miles longer than its axis. Price, $75.00. 

Whirling Table. — A simpler construction of the whirling- 
table is represented in the next page (Fig. 175), capable of 
performing most of the preceding experiments in a satisfac- 
tory mAnner. Having au the apparatus of the former, and 
the bearers constructed in a simpler manner, not working so 
elegantly, but being a less costly arrangement, the frame is 
mfl»e three feet long and one foot wide. Price, $30.00. 
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AttooocTs Apparatus for making experiments on the Recti- 
lineal Motion cf Bodies which are acted on by constant forces, 

Thig elegant and accurate machine, represented in Fig. 176, 
page 175, is the contrivance of Mr. Atwood, and renders 
sensible to the eye and ear, by means of a set of friction 
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wheels, various weights, and a clock, the laws of motion 
uniformly accelerated or retarded, as well as those of uni- 
form motion, and that without employing a space for the 
weights, of more than five and a half or six feet, which 
causes it to he extremely convenient and demonstrative for 
a course of lectures. 

Mechanical experiments are of two kinds ; the one relating 
to the quiescence of bodies, and the other to their motion. 

Among the former are included those which demonstrate, 
or rather make evident to the senses, the equilibrium of the 
mechanic powers, and the corresponding proportions of the 
weights sustained, to the forces which sustain them, the 
properties of the centre of gravity, the composition and 
resolution of forces, &c. 

By the latter, or those on motion, are shown the laws of 
collision, of acceleration, and the various effects of forces 
which communicate motion to bodies. 

Of mechanical experiments it may be proper to observe 
to you, that those wherein an equilibrium is formed, will 
frequently appear coincident with the theory, although con- 
siderable errors are committed in their construction. This 
arises from the effects of friction, tenacity, and other causes. 
The case is different in experiments concerning the motion 
of bodies ; in which, whatever care be taken to render the 
proportion of the forces, and the weights moved, such as is 
required by the theory ; yet the interference of friction, which 
renders the former apparently more perfect than they really 
are, causes these to differ from the theory. 

If the experiments are only designed to assist the ima- 
gination, by substituting sensible objects instead of abstract 
and ideal quantities, an apparent agreement between the 
theory and experiment may be sufficient to answer this pur- 
pose, although it may be produced from an erroneous 
construction: such experiments cannot, however, impress 
the mind with that satisfactory conviction that arises from 
experiments accurately made. 

Dr. Desaguliers tried the effect of fallmg bodies, by letting 
a leaden ball fall from the inner cupola of St. "Paul's church, 
whose altitude from the ground is 272 feet. The ball de- 
scended through this space in four seconds and a half ; in 
which time, from theory, it should have descended through 
825 feet, which makes a difference of about one-fifth of ^e 
actual descent between the experiment and the theory. Dr. 
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Desaguliers shows, in his fifth lecture, that this difference 
arose principally from the resistance of the air. To remedy 
the defects of these experiments, Mr. Atwood contrived his 
apparatus. 

Of the rrmss moved. — In order to ohtain an adequate idea 
of the laws that are observed in the communication of mo- 
tion, and observe the effects of the moving force, the inter- 
ference of all other force should be prevented. The bodies 
impelled should be conceived to exist in free space, and be 
void of gravity or weight ; so that to a given substance va- 
rious degrees of force may be applied. This indeed cannot 
be effected in bodies falling freely near the earth's surface ; 
we cannot abstract the natural gravity or weight from any 
substance whatsoever ; for the same substance is always im- 
pelled by the same force of gravity, which admits not of 
mcrease or diminution. 

Yet, this difficulty may be obviated by balancing two 
equal weights, joined by a flexible line which goes over a 
pulley. The axle of the pulley must rest on wheels con- 
structed for the purpose of diminishing friction. 

The motive force of gravity being destroyed by the con- 
trary and equal action of the weights, they will remam 
quiescent till some force is applied to them. When any im- 
pulse is communicated to them in a vertical direction, they 
will afterwards be observed to describe equal spaces in 
equal times, or will move uniformly ; and the velocity com- 
municated will be precisely the same, as if the same impulse 
had been impressed on a quantity of matter equal to the 
two bodies existing in free space without gravity, due allow- 
ance being made for the inertia of the wheels. 

Thus, in this instrument (Fig. 176, page 176), which is 
constructed to illustrate this subject experimentally, there 
are two equal weights. A, B, affixed to the extremity of a 
very fine and flexible silk line. This line is stretched over a 
brass wheel, ah c dy movable round a horizontal axis. The 
two weights. A, B, being precisely equal, and acting against 
each other, when the least weight is super-added to either, 
it will preponderate. 

When the weights. A, B, are set in motion by the action 
of any weight., which Mr. Atwood called m, the sum of A 
added to B, added to w, would constitute the whole mass 
moved ; but then there is to be added the inertia of the 
materials which must necessarily be used in the communica* 
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tion of motion. These materials are : 1. The large wheel, 
abed; 2. The four brass friction-wheels, on which the 
axle of the wheel, ah c d, rests ; these wheels are used to 
prevent the loss of motion, which would be occasioned by 
the friction of the axle, if it revolved on an immovable sur- 
face ; 3. The weight of the line ; but this is too inconsider- 
able to have any sensible effect. 

Of the resistance from the inertia of the pulleys, — ^If the 
whole mass of the wheels were accumulated in the circum- 
ference of the wheel, abed, its inertia would be truly 
estimated by the quantity of matter moved. If their figures 
were regular, and the density distributed uniformly in each, 
inathematicians would furnish us with rules for finding a 
weight, which, being accumulated uniformly in the circum- 
ference, abed, would exert an inertia equal to that of the 
wheels. But as the figures are wholly irregular, recourse 
must be had to experiment for the discovery of such a 
weight. 

For this purpose a weight of thirty grains was affixed to 
a silk line which did not weigh one-quarter of a grain ; this 
line being wound round the wheel, the weight of thirty 
grains, by descending from rest, communicated motion to 
the wheel, and, by many trials, was observed to describe a 
space of thirty-eight and a half inches in three seconds. 
From these data we find the mass equivalent to the inertia 
to be two ounces and three quarters. This is a mass equi- 
valent to the inertia of the wheel, abed, and the friction- 
wheels together.* 

The resistance to motion, therefore, arising from the 
wheel's inertion will be the same as if it were absolutely re- 
moved, and a mass of 2J were accumulated in the circum- 
ference of the wheel, abed. 

This being premised, suspend the pieces, or brass boxes, 
A, B, by a sUk line passing over the wheel, abed, and 
make them balance each other ; now, if I add any weight, 

* Mr. Atwood proves in his work, t that the following formula 
wiH give the reqaired mass .£ — =P *» where p signifies the 

weight, 30 gr. ; t the time, 3 secouds ; d the space described bj a 
body in a second, 16 feet 1 inch, or 193 inches ; s the space described 
by the bodjTt 38.5 inches ; and x the inertia sought. 

That is m figures for the present case, a o h 9 h i g — 30 equal to 
1323 gnuns, or 2 3-4 oz. * =» * 
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m, to A, 80 tbat it shall descend, the exact quantity of 
matter moved will be ascertained, for it will be A added to 
B, added to m, added to 2} oz. 

In order to avoid troublesome computations in adjusting 
the quantities of matter moved^ and the moving force, one- 
quarter of an ounce is assumed as a standard weight of 
convenient magnitude, to which all others are referred ; tbis 
weight is called m. Now the inertia of the wheel, being 2| 
oz., will be denoted by 11 m; A and B, the pieces or boxes 
to which the different weights are applied, are each, together 
with the hooks by which they are suspended, equal 1^ oz. 
or 6 m. We have a variety of different weights, some of 
which are equivalent to im, others to 2 m, some equal m, 
and others to aliquot parts thereof. 

If then we apply 19 m to each of the pieces, A 6, these, 
with those pieces, will each be equal 25 m, balancing them- 
selves, and the whole mass will be 50 m, which being added 
to 11 m, the inertia of the wheels, the whole mass will be 
61 m ; now add m to both A and B, and the whole mass 
will be 63 m, perfectly in equilibrio and movable by the least 
weight, added to either, setting aside the effect of friction, 
in the same manner precisely as if the same weight or force 
were applied to communicate motion to the mass 63 m, ex- 
isting in a free space and without gravity. 

Of the moving force, — As the natural weight, or gravity, 
of any given substance is constant, and the exact quantity 
easily estimated, we shall apply a weight as a moving force ; 
thus, when the system consists of a mass equal 63 m, I 
apply a weight, m, to A, and it communicates motion to the 
whole system ; the whole quantity of matter moved is 64 
m; the moving force m, this gives us the force which ac- 
celerates the descent of A, being ™m, or \ part of the 
accelerated force,. by which the bodies descend freely to the 
earth. 

You see by this example, that the moving force may be 
altered without altering the mass moved ; for, suppose the 
three weights m, two of which are placed on A and one on . 
B, be removed, then A will balance B. 

Now place the weights 3 m on A, and the moving force 
will be 3 m, and the mass moved 64 as before, and the force 
which accelerates the descent of A equal ^. 

To make the moving force 2m, remove the three weights 
«», A and B will balance one another, and the whole weight 
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Unll be 61 m; add 1-2 m to A and 1-2 m to B, and th« 
mass moved will be 61 mr ; now place 2 m on A, and tlM 
mass moved is 64 as before, whereof the force of accelera- 
tion is equal to 1-82 part of the acceleration of gravity. 

Of the tpace de8crtbed,'>^The body. A, descends, as you 
perceive, in a vertical line, along the scale, G C, which is 
about sixty-four ihches long, and is graduated into inches 
and tenths ; the scale is so adjusted as to be vertical, and 
80 placed that the descending weight may fall in the middle 
of the stage D, fixed to receive it at the end of the descent ; 
the beginning of the descent is estimated from O, on the 
scale, when the bottom of A is level or even with O ; the 
descent of A is terminated, when the bottom strikes the 
fstage ; the situation or distance of the stage may be varied 
at pleasure within the range of the sixty -four inches. 

Of the time of Motwa, — The time of the motion is ob* 
served by the beats of this pendulum, £. affixed to the 
pillar, G, and which vibrates seconds. The number of 
seconds is shown by the index and dial-plate above. 

Many mechanical devices might be applied for letting the 
weight. A, begin its descent at the instant of the beat of 
the pendulum ; but it is simpler^ and Mr. At wood thinks 
better, to let the bottom of the piece, or box, A, when even 
with O on the scale, rest on a flat rod held in the hand 
horizontally, its extremity being coincident with \ by at* 
tending to the beats of the pen(mlum, you may, with a little 
practice, remove the rod which supports the box, at the 
mstant the pendulum beats, so that the descent of A shall 
commence at the same instant 

Of ike velocity acquired,--^! have only now to show you 
in what manner the velocity acquired by the descending 
weight. A, at any given point of the space through which 
it has descended, is made evident to the senses. 

The velocity of A's descent being continually accelerated, 
will be the same in no two points of the space described ; 
this is occasioned by the constant action of the moving 
force; and since the velocity of A, at any instant, is mea- 
sured by the space which would be described by it moving 
uniformly for a given time, with the velocity it had acquired 
at that instant, this measure cannot be experimentally ob* 
tained, but by removing the force which caused the accele- 
ration of the descending body. . 

To effect this, there are some weights or moving forces in 
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Ibnn of ban or flat rods, «i, to be laid on A ; there m afao 
A circular frame, H, to be fixed to the scale at any proper 
height, in such manner that A will pass centrally through it ; 
when A passes through this frame, it leaves the bar by 
which it had been accelerated on the circular part of th^ 
frame. After the moving force, m, has been intercepted at 
the end of the given space or time, there will be no force 
operating upon any part of the system to accelerate or re- 
tard its motion, and consequently the instant m is removed, 
A will proceed uniformly with the velocity it had acquired 
that instant, and the velocity being uniform, will be mea- 
sured by the space described in any convenient number of 
seconds. 

It may here be necessary to observe, that Mr. Atwood 
has clearly shown, that the weight of the line can have no 
sensible effect on the experiments, for the inequality of the 
motion occasioned by it does not amount to more than 
T*7 s^TT ^^ ^ second, a quantity too small to be distinguished 
by the senses. 

The resistance of the air does not affect these experi- 
ments ; for, as the greatest velocity communicated in these 
experiments does not exceed 26 inches in a second, and the 
pieces A and B being only about 1| inch in diameter, the 
resistance of the air can never increase the time of the de- 
scent in so great a proportion as 240 to 241, and will be 
therefore insensible in experiment. 

The effects of friction are almost wholly removed by the 
axis of the wheel, abed, acting on the four friction wheels, 
«> fy ffy h. If the weights, A and B, be balanced in perfect 
equilibrio, and the whole mass consist of 63 m, a weight of 
two grains, added to A or B, will communicate motion to 
the whole, which shows how inconsiderable the friction is ; 
in some cases, however, particularly in experiments on re- 
tarded motion, the effects of friction become sensible, but 
may be very readily and exactly removed by adding rathw 
less than two grains to the descending weight ; the weight 
should be always less than, what is sufiicient to put the 
whole in motion. 

The space which bodies describe in one second, by falling 
freely from rest, is 103 inches; but in the ensuing experi- 
ments, the space is taken at 102 inches, which will be pro- 
ductive of no error, in order to avoid fractions, which would 
render the use of the instmmont less easy and intelligible. 
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The pendulum of the clock, which is fixed to the pillar 
€i the instrument, vibrates seconds ; it has only one wheel 
which immediately acts on the pendulum : the small weight 
which continues the pendulum's motion, after it has been 
wound up, is half an hour in descending to the ground. 
The clock will be sufficiently exact if it keep time with a 
common well regulated clock for this half hour. 

When the axis of the wheel, abed, has been adjusted 
horizontal, let two equal weights, A and B, be suspended 
from the extremities of a silk line of proper length, the 
thickness of which is no greater than is just sufficient to 
sustain the weights. When these weights are perfectly 
quiescent, a small impulse being applied to either, in a ver- 
tical direction, will set the whole in motion ; which will be 
continued uniform till one of the boxes arrives at the ex- 
tremity of the scale. When the box. A, is at the bottom 
of the scale and quiescent, it must be observed whether the 
middle line on the scale be everywhere exactly opposite to 
the line sustaining A ; or, in other words, whether the line 
in l^e middle of the scale be in the same vertical plane with 
the line which sustains A. If it be not, the lower extremity 
of the scale must be moved along the arm of the base until 
the adjustment is correct. It is also to be observed, whether 
the line be everywhere at equal perpendicular distances from 
the middle line on the scale : if it be not, the lower extremity 
of the scale must be removed further from, or nearer to the 
silk line, imtil the distances are everywhere equal. The 
middle line on the scale will now be vertical, and the circular 
frame must be so constructed, that the box. A, may pass 
centrally through it, when the adjustments are correct. 

In letting the box. A, begin to descend at any beat of the 
pendulum, the observer must not wait until he hears the 
beat, at which he intends A's descent shall begin ; for, in 
this case, A's descent will always commence too late ; the 
proper method is to attend to the beats of the pendulum, 
untU an exact idea of their succession is obtained : then the 
extremity of the rod being withdrawn from the bottom of 
the box. A, directly downwards at the instant of any beat, 
the descent will commence at the same instant. 

Having now sufficiently explained the instrument, we shall 
proceed to the construction of some experiments with it. 

Let two equal weights, A and B, be suspended by a line, 
joining them, and gomg over a fixed pulley. If any weight 
13 
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be added to them, it will pnfpandtraU^ and in its deecesU tnU 
deecribe epaeee which are as Me squares of the times cf faJXing 
from rest 

The equal weights arc, in the present case, each equal 
26 m, and the additional weight applied as a force to com- 
municate motion m. Then the mass moved is m + 52 m + 
the inertia of the wheels 11 m, making in all 64 m. Now it 
will he seen, that the preponderating weight descending 
from quiescence during 1, 2, 3, seconds* describes in the first 
second, 3 inches ; in two seconds, 3 X 4 or 12 inches; in 
three seconds 3X9 or 27 inches ; the spaces being respec- 
tively as the squares of the time of motion. 

To prove this* fix the stage to 3 on the graduated scale, 
bring the imder surface of the piece, A> to coincide with o, on 
the scale, and let it fall at a beat of the pendulum, and you 
will find it strike the stage when the pendulum beats again; 
it has done so, having passed through three inches in one 
second. We shall now place the stage at 12 inches, and the 
weight will strike it exactly at the second second ; when 
placed at 27, the stroke of the weight will coincide with the 
third second. 

We subjoin a table of some experiments of the same kind* 
which will rivet the theory more perfectly on the mind, and 
render it more easy of application to particular cases. Let 
A hold 36.3-4 m; B, 36.1-4 m. The spaces described, &c« 
will be as in the following table* 
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16 
25 
36 
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64 



If different forces he successively applied to accelerate 
sqtuU qvunHties of matter from quieeeence, the spaces descrih- 
<d in any given time will be in the same proportion with At 
farces. 
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If any body, equal to 64 m, fall freely, or be acted upon 
by its own natural weight, it will describe 192 inches in the 
first second of its fall ; but if the same mass be impelled by 
only -^^ of its accelerating force, or 1 m, it will describe only 
a 64th part of the former space ; that is, only three inches, 
a proportional effect. 

To prove this, let A and B be each made equal to 25 m, 
then will A and B be equal to 50 m ; to this add 11 for the 
inertia of the wheels, and we have 61 m; now put 2 m on 
A, and 1 m on B, and the mass moved will be 64 m, and 
the moving force 1 m. 

Set the stage to three inches, and let the weight descend 
as before, and you will find it strike the stage at the first 
second. 

If the same force impel different quantities of matter for an^ 
given time, the spaces described from rest will he inversely as 
the qiuintities of matter rmyved. 

Let the force be m, and the mass 64 m, then the space 
described, during one second, will be three inches. 

Let the force be m, and the mass 82 m, then the space 
described in the same time will be six inches. 

If the force he increased or diminished in the same propor^ 
tion with the mass m^oved, the spaces described from rest in the 
sarrve time, will he equal. 

Let m, 2 m, and 4 m, be the moving forces which impel 
the quantities of 32 m, 64 m, 128 m, respectively ; then m 
will impel 32 m through six inches in a second, 2 m will im- 
pel 64 m, and 4 m will impel 128 m through the same space 
m the same time. 

From hence you may infer, that when different quantities 
of matter describe equal spaces in equal times, being accele- 
rated from quiescence, the forces must be in the same pro- 
portion with the quantity of matter moved. 

If a hody he moved from quiescence during any given time, 
it wilU at the end of that time, have acquired such a velocity, 
as will, if continued uniform, carry it through double the space 
which the hody has already described to acquire that velocity. 

Let the mass moved be 64 m, the force, m , but let m, 
which is applied to A, as the moving force, be one of the 
flat rods, m, Fig. 176. Place the circular frame so that A 
may, in descenaing, pass through it, and its height be such, 
that the instant the lower surface of A arrives at 12 inches, 
the rod, m, may be intercepted by the surface of the circular 
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frame, and thereby be prevented from the further accelera- 
tion of the system. Let the other stage be set at 36 inches, 
that is, 24 from the circular frame. 

Now, let the weight begin to descend from, o, on the 
scale at any beat of the pendulum ; at the end of the second 
beat, you will hear the rod strike the circular frame, having 
described twelve inches with a \miformly accelerated motion ; 
and at the fourth beat of the pendulum, it will strike against 
the square stage at 36, having described 24 inches with a 
uniform motion. 

If the same force act on the same mass for different times, 
one second, two seconds, and three seconds, the velocities gene^ 
rated will then he six inches, 6x2 inches, and 6x3 inches in a 
second respectively, being in the sam^ proportion with the times 
wherein the given force acts. 

Set the circular frame to three inches, and the stage to 
nine inches, let the mass moved be 64 m, the moving force, 
m ; the weight. A, beginning its descent at any beat of the 
pendulum, the rod will strike the circular frame at the next 
Deat : here the rod is removed, and A describes the next 
six inches uniformly in one second, striking the stage at nine 
at the second beat. By trying the apparatus in other in- 
stances, you will constantly find the experiments coinciding 
with theory. 

These experiments show, that if the force by which bodies 
are accelerated be the same, the velocities generated will 
be in the same proportion as the times wherein the given 
force acts. 

If a body he m>oved from rest through the same sp<zce hy 
different forces, the velocities generated will he in a suhdupli- 
cate ratio of the forces. 

Let the mass be 64 m, and the force m, — ^you will find 
the velocity acquired in describing twelve inches in two 
seconds, will, when the force is removed, carry it through 
twelve inches in one second. Now, let the mass be 64 m, 
and the force 4 m, and you will find that the body, in de- 
scribing twelve inches, will acquire a velocity of twenty -four 
inches, being in the ratio of 1 to 2 ; whereas the accelerating 
forces are in the ratio of 1 to 4. 

If different quantities of matter be impelled through the 
same space, and acquire the same velocity, the numng forces 
must he in the same ratio as the quantities of matter moved. 

Let the quantities of matter be 64 m and 48 m, the space 
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twelve inches, — ^the moving forces must be as 4 to 8. The 
following experiments will illustrate this truth. 



Moving 
foroea. 


Quant itiea of 
matter. 


Accelerating 
forces. 


Spaces described in 
inches. 


Velocities acqnired in 
inches per second. 


m 

3m 

2 
3m 

T 


64 m 
96 m 
48 m 




12 
12 
12 


12 
12 
12 



You may infer, from the two last sets of experiments, 
that the moving forces, which impel bodies through the 
same spaces, are in the joint ratios of the quantities of 
matter moved, and the squares of the velocities generated. 

If a given quantity of matter he impelled from rest through 
different spaces by the action of the same force, the velocities 
generated will be in a suhduplicate ratio of the spaces described. 

Let the quantity of matter be 64 m, the force m, the 
spaces 3 inches and 27 inches, — ^the velocities will be in the 
ratio of 1 to 3 ; for it will descend in the first experiment 
through six inches in a second ; in the next you will find it 
go through 18 inches in a second. !N'ow the spaces are 3 
and 27, or as 1 to 9 ; the velocities acquired as 6 to 18, or 
as 1 to 3. 

^3^)erim£nts on uniformly retarded Motion. — The laws 
observed during the motion of uniformly accelerated bodies, 
havings been made evident to the senses by the preceding 
experiments, I shall now proceed to illustrate the properties 
of uniformly retarded motion. 

When a body is thrown perpendicularly upwards from 
the earth's smface, it is continually resisted by a force 
which is equal to the body's weight ; and the weights of all 
substances being proportional to the quantity of matter they 
contain, it follows, that the force which retards the perpen- 
dicular ascent of any body, being measured by its weight 
divided by the ascending mass, is the same, being such as 
destroys a velocity of 32^ feet in each second of the body's 
motion. But in order to illustrate, by experiment, the 
general laws according to which bodies are retarded by the 
action of constant forces, such methods should be madd use 
of as will enable us to apply different resisting forces to the 
same mass of matter, and the same resisting force to differ- 
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ent masses of matter, both of which condHioiis wiH be satis- 
fied by the mstmment now before you. 

A resisting force is to be understood as conyeying pre- 
cisely the same idea as the term moving force ; except so 
far as regards the directions in which those forces act in re- 
spect to the body's motion, these directions being cimtnuy 
to each other. 

If equal quantities of matter be projected in free space, 
with any given velocity, and be resisted by different but in- 
variable forces, the spaces described before the whole mo- 
tion is destroyed, will be inversely as the resisting forces. 

Let the mass projected he 61 m, with a velocity of 18 
inches in a second, and let it be resisted successively by the 
forces m, 2 m, 3 m ; the spaces described before the motion 
of the body is destroyed will be j\ ^/^ ^.j ; these spaces 
being in the inverse proportion of the resbting forces. 

Make A equal 24 m, B equal 2^ m ; apply to the up- 
per surface of A two rods, each equal to 9» ; then will the 
weight, A, preponderate and descend by the action of a 
moving force equal m, the whole mass moved being equal 
to 63 m. Set the circular frame to 26.44 ; then the weight, 
A, by describing from rest the space 26.44 inches, will 
acquire a velocity = V /lii£2dtfllf) equal to 18 inches 
in a second ; and at that instant the two rods, each equal to 
f», being removed, the weight will continue to descend with 
a uniformly retarded motion, which will be precisely the 
same as if a mass of 61 m were projected with a velocity 
of 18 inches in a second, in free space, and a force of resist- 
ance equal to m were opposed to its motion; wherefore A, 
with the other parts of the system, will lose its motion 

gradually, and wUl describe a space equal to y g' = 25.6 
inches before its motion be entirely destroyed. You will, 
therefore, have to descend as low as 52 inches, before it 
begins to ascend by the superior weight of B. 

^ any body, moving in a free space uniformly , be resisted 
by a constant force, for any given time less than that in which 
the whole motion would be destroyed, the space described wiU 
be the difference between the space which measures the imHal 
velocity of motion, multiplied into a number expressing the 
givkn time, and that space which the body vxmld describe, if 
accelerated, during ike given Um^^from quiescence, by a fores 
equal to that of resistance. 
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Let a mass, 63| m, be projected with a velocity of 11.877 
inches in a second ; if it be resisted by a force equal to \m, 
it will describe 21.95 inches in three seconds. To this end, 
make A equal 26 m, and B equal 26j^ m, and apply a flat 
rod, 1^ m, to the upper surface of A ; set the circular 
frame to 11.877 on the scale, then will A descend, the 
moving force being m, and the mass moved equal to 65 m. 
When it has described 11. 87 7 inches, it will have acquired 
a velocity of 11.877 inches in a second ; and the rod being 
at that time intercepted, A will begin to descend with a 
uniformly retarded motion, and will strike the square stage 
set at 33.83, at the fifth beat of the pendulum, and thus 
describe 21.95 inches in three seconds. 

For the account of various other useful and scientific ex- 
periments, the reader had best consult the treatise of Mr. 
Atwood. 

This instrument has many other uses, which it is not 
necessary to describe particularly here ; such as. The ex- 
perimental estimation of the velocities communicated by the 
impact of bodies, elastic and non-elastic ; The quantities of 
resistance opposed by fluids, as well as for various other 
purposes ; The motion of bodies, resisted by constant forces, 
are reduced to experiment, by means of this instrument, with 
as great ease and precision as the properties of bodies uni- 
formly accelerated ; and. The verifying practically the pro- 
perties of rotary motion. The two last are clearly shown 
in Mr. Atwood's work. This very useful and illustrative 
instrument requires to be well made, and nicely adjusted. 
. The wheels and their mahogany bases can be separated 
from their stand, and the various weights and other appa- 
ratus, the scales, C, C : the ring, H ; the stage, D ; the 
pillar, G ; and clock, £, are also made so as to be separated 
and packed in a portable and convenient manner. 

Price, with clock, $100. 



AIR PUMPS AND APPARATUS. 



IMPROVED LEVER AIR PUMP. 



This elegant instrument (Fig. 17 7, opposite page), mounted 
on a strong and highly polished frame, or table, made of 
mahogany or rosewood, consists of two rectangular boards 
two inches thick, twenty-seven inches long, and seventeen 
inches wide ; supported twenty-four inches apart by four 
hollow pillars, and connected together by iron rods secured 
in the legs beneath, and having brass knobs at the top of 
the frame ; thus binduig the whole strongly together, and 
affording facilities for separating the parts readily. The top 
of the frame stands at thirty-nine inches from the floor, 
which is the most convenient height for use. The cylinder, 
or pump barrel, is screwed to its cap and base by large po- 
lished steel screws, and is of heavy and highly polished 
brass, securely bolted to the bottom board of the table. The 
piston rod is of steel, working through a packing box, air 
tight, in the cap of the cylinder, projecting above the upper 
board and moving hi a socket attached to the frame, which 
has a square opening for this and the parallel motion, which 
is connected with the piston rod and end of the lever. The 
lever is of wrought iron, polished or handsomely japanned, 
is three feet long, and supported by a steel axle moving in 
two stout brass sockets, firmly bolted to the table ; at the 
end of the lever is a turned handle. The receiver plate is 
truly ground, and made of brass, or stout glass set in brass 
mounting ; in the centre of the plate there is the usual 
screw by which apparatus is connected ; beneath which a 
brass connecting pipe having a stop -cock, passes to the 
bottom board of the table, where it is terminated in a socket, 
having a pipe running lengthwise with the bottom board of 
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the table* and connecting with the base of the pump band* 
which is perforated, and the channel terminate by a ysIyo 
opening upwards. The piston and cap of the pump barrel 
ateo bare yalves opening upwards ; the one on the cap hay- 
ing a bent pipe ground into the cover of the valye, for coa- 
▼eying the oil driven over by the action of the pump into an 
oil box which is attached under the frame, and may be 
slided out to empty of oil. On the connecting pipe betwecy 
the cylinder and socket, there is a projection, with aperture, 
having a screw the same size as that of the receiver plate, 
and having a large milled-head screw to close it, and where 
occasionally connexion may be made with the gauge, appa- 
ratus, &c. There is from the under part of the receiver 
plate, and running lengthwise on the top of the frame nearly 
to the end, a brass pipe terminating in a brass cap, with 
screw, to which a large stop-cock is attached, supporting a 
mercury gauge. The gauge consists of a glass tube bent in 
an U form, hermetically sealed at one end, which tube, and 
a small portion of the bottom of the other, is filled with 
mercury ; the tube is attached to a silver scale, graduated 
to inches, and tenths thereof, and is about eight or nine 
inches long. The scale and tube are secured within a stout 
fflass shade, which is cemented by a brass cap fitting the 
large stop-oock as above. 

A long barometer gauge sometimes accompanies the pump, 
consisting of a strong tube, 33 inches in length, open at both 
ends, having a reservoir of mercury at the bottom, and at- 
tached above to the under side of the cap supporting the 
short gauge. The scale is divided into inches and tenths. 
This gauge, owing to the great length of the tube, requires 

freat care in using, as, by an accident, the mercury may be 
rawn into the pump, materially injuring it thereby. On 
this account it is most usually dispensed with. The stop- 
cock in the connecting pipe is to close the communication 
between the receiver and pump-barrels, and that beneath 
the gauge, to close the communication between the gauge and 
the receiver. The length of the cylinder is nearly one foot, 
the diameter 3| inches, the plate 10 inches. Oil should be 
occasionally supplied by pouring that which is perfectly 
clean into the aperture in the receiver-plate, and also into the 
cup over the packing-box, through which the piston moves. 
The plate ana receivers are ground true, and require but a 
little tallow or (h1 to prevent the scratching of the two sur- 
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faces. In experiments requiring accurate exhaustion, care 
should l>e taken that the receiver and various parts of the 
pump be free from moisture, the vapor of which arising 
Tvould form an atmosphere, which would continue to rise as 
long as any moisture remained. The operator should be pro- 
vided with a number of receivers, of various kinds and sizes, 
some open at top, having a brass plate with sliding rod ; 
otliers with closed top, having a knob ; also a few glass jars, 
for supporting fruit, <fec. 

Price, $70, $15, and $85, according to style and finish. 

JFVench Table Air Pump.— (Fig, 118, as below.)— This 
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tnstrument in its general arrangement is the same as the 
usual table air pump, but made in a more elegant style, 
being framed wholly of brass and highly finished. Between 
the pump barrels and the receiver plate, there is a large 
stop-cock, which, when closed, prevents any leakage from 
the various joints into the receiver. The mercurial gauge 
has a metallic scale, and b placed within a glass shade, and 
supported on a large stop -cock, by which comniunication or 
not may be made with the receiver. 

Price, largest size, $75.00. 
" smaller " $50.00. 

Larff€ Double Barrel Air Pump, — (Fig. 179, as below), 
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represents the usual style of the large size, double baiTaI» 
table air pump, and consists of two barrels of brass, accu- 
rately bored, and finished of a uniform calibre. These, with 
their bases, are firmly held in a perpendicular situation to 
the square mahogany base, by the mahogany head of the 
air pump, which is pressed upon them by screws at the top 
of the two brass pillars, one of which is placed each side 
of the barrels. In the centre of the base there is a true 
ground receiver plate, having in the centre a hole, with 
screw, for the attaching of any apparatus, and a concealed 
channel communicating with the point, where a screw is 
fixed to let in air occasionally. From the above mentioned 
channel there is a perforation at right angles to the former, 
going to the centre of the basis of each barrel ; at each of 
these centres a valve is placed, opening upwards to admit 
the ail* into the barrels ; there is a piston so fitted to each 
barrel, that the air cannot pass between it and the sides of 
the barrel ; to each piston there is a valve opening upwards* 
through which the air in the lower part of the barrel may 
escape into the common air ; the pistons are also connected 
to a rack, and are raised or depressed by a handle, the lower 
part of which is fixed to the axis of a cog-wheel, whose 
teeth take into the rack ; one piston is raised, and the other 
depressed by the same turn of the handle. 

Two barrels are advantageous, not only as performing the 
work quickly, but also because the weight of the atmosphere, 
pressing upon the rising pistofl, is counter-balanced by the 
same weight pressing upon the other piston descending. 

The operation of air depends on the elasticity thereof. 
When either of the pistons is drawn upwards, a vacuum is 
left behind it, and the pressure being thus removed from the 
valve in the bottom of the barrels, this valve will be opened 
by the elasticity of the air in the receiver ; and the air, 
rushing through it, will be uniformly diffused in the receiver, 
the canal connecting this with the lower valve, and in the 
barrel. But upon depressing the piston, the valve at the 
bottom of the barrel will be closed, and the air therein 
being condensed, will open the valve in the piston and escape; 
thus the air contained in the barrel is discharged, and, by 
every turn of the winch, a quantity of air equal to the con- 
tents of the barrel, and equally dense with that in the re- 
ceiver, is exhausted. 
. Behind the large receiver* there is a small plate for su«» 
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taining a small receiver, from the bole at the centre of this 
plate there is a canal communicating with that which goes 
from the large receiver to the barrels ; under this receiver is 
a small tube filled with mercury freed from air, this is called 
the short barometer-gauge. As the air is taken out of the 
small receiver at the same time that it is taken from the larger 
one, the descent of the mercury in the tube will point out 
the degree of rarefaction in the receivers ; the mercury does 
not begin to descend in this tube till near three-fourths of 
the air have been extracted ; and the air is said to be as 
many times rarer than the atmosphere, as the column of 
mercury sustained in this tube is less than that of the mer- 
cury, at that time, in the common barometer. 

Price, $40.00 and $45.00. 

Double Barrel Air Pump, — (Fig. 180, as below.) — ^This 
cut is a representation of the usual style of the double barrel 
air pump described, with the omission of the gauge, and 
being made of a smaller size. Price, $22.50 and $25.00. 

Fig. 180. 




Pikers Improved Double Barrel Air Pump, — (Fig. 181, 
page 195.) — This instrument, in its general construction, 
corresponds to the preceding one described (Fi^. l'?9), 
but of a larger and more elegant finish, the frame bemg sub- 
stantially and elegantly finished, of rosewood or mahogany 
highly polished, conveniently mounted from the floor on 
four feet, and having the plate raised on a stage supported 
on four pillars, beneath which the gauge is attached, which 
it the same as described in the hrge lever pumps ; the 
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Ois conveniently worked by a large double lever 
B ; the barrels of the pump are thirteen inches long, 
two and a half inches internal diameter ; the whole with 
the receiver standing about four feet from the floor. 

Price, with mahogany frame, $65.00. 
** " rosewood " $70.00. 

Single Barrel Air Pump. — (Fig. 182, next page.) — This 
pump consists of a tube, or barrel of brass with equal bore, 
having a piston moving by means of a rod and handle ; the 
barrel is attached to its base by a screw, which is firmly 
clamped to the square mahogany table supporting the 
whole ; in the centre of the table there is a receiver plate. 
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truly ground, having in the 
centre a screw to fit the stop- 
cocks of the usual apparatus 
accompanpng these instru- 
ments, and beneath a pipe 
connecting with the brass 
base of the barrel of the 
pump, having a valve open- 
ing upwards, there being one 
also in the piston opening 
the same way ; the action is 
the same as described in the 
large double barrel air pump. 
)Ose the receiver to be 



placed on the plate, care being taken that it is free from 
aust and grit, and a small quantity of oil rubbed thereon. 



neath the piston. The air then in the receiver will, by its 
elasticity, force against the valve at the bottom of the barrel. 



draw the handle up, and a vacuum will be formed under- 
The air 
ity, force &gi 
and rush up to fill the vacant space. When the piston is 
forced down again, it compresses the air beneath it, which 
closes the valve at bottom, and at the same time opens the 
valve which is in the piston itself, and the compressed air 
thereby escapes ; thus a quantity of air equal to the capacity 
of the barrel is got rid of — a second lift will withdraw a 
second portion, and so the operation may be continued at 
pleasure. Price, small size, with receiver, $7.00. 

medium size, '* $9.00. 



F]g.i8a 




This cut (Fig.183) 
represents a lai^er 
size single barrel 
air pump and re- 
ceiver, having in 
the drawing the 
barrel cut away, 
to show the piston 
and valves ; the 
construction is the 
same as the one 
above described. 
Price, with re- 
ceiTer» $12. 
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Pike's Improved Single Barrel Air Pump with raised 
plate, — ^This powerful and simple arrangement of the large 
single barrel air pump, is represented in Fig. 184, as above. 
The barrel is of brass, fourteen inches long and two inches 
diameter, having a broad brass base, firmly bolted to the 
frame by screws beneath. The piston is worked by standing 
"with the feet on the frame and grasping the handle with 
both hands, by which means a much larger piston may be 
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Fig. 185. 



worked than in the ordinary construction, and being also 
less fatiguing to the operator. The pump plate is support- 
ed by four mahogany pillars, on a table elevated abpat 
twenty-eight inches. The connexion between the pump- 
plate and the cylinder is by a brass pipe, having a stop-cock 
for shutting off the communication when required. The 
frame is of polished mahogany ; the base twenty-two inches 
long and fourteen inches wide. Price, $20.00. 

Cofidensing Apparatus. — ^The condenser is a syringe by 
which a large quantity of air may be forced into a ^ven 
space. It is constructed on the same principle as the air 
pump ; only the valves are disposed in the contrary order, 
that is to open inward instead of outward. 

Fig. 185 represents a sjoinge fur- 
nished with a handle, moving a solid 
piston air-tightly in a cylindrical 
barrel, which barrel is furnished with 
a valve at the foot, and either a 
small hole near the top of the barrel, 
or else the piston, instead of being 
solid, is perforated, and has a valve 
I M ^ also opening downwards. It will be 
l%i W evident, that working the handle up 

I I and down will alternately fill the 

l_ I barrel with air from the upper part, 

H i and condense it into any vessel at- 

V JL tached to the screw at the foot. 

I tP The air vessel is a strong globular 

shaped glass vessel, supported on a 
foot, having a neck to which a brass 
cap with stop-cock is fitted ; to the 
stop-cock is fastened a pipe, reaching 
nearly to the bottom of the vessel ; 
to the upper screw of the stop-cock 
is attached a tube, and a variety of 
jets ; one a plain jet, one a globular 
jet, pierced with many holes, another flat on top pierced 
with a cross ; also, there is usually accompanying them, a 
revolving jet, as represented in the cut, which may be moved 
either for air or water. To use, the vessel is about half 
filled with water, and the condensing syringe being screwed 
to the tube, and the stop-cock opened, air is to be forced 
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into the bottle, which rising through the water, will by its 
density press strongly on Uie surface of that liquid ; then 
after turning the stop-cock the syringe is to be removed, 
and a small jet-pipe being fitted to the tube, the stop-cock 
is to be opened, and the elasticity of the condensed air in 
the bottle, will drive up the liquid in a jet. 

Price, $10.00. 

" revolving jet, $2.00. 

Air Condensing Apparattts, with ^^- '*• 

Copper Chamber, — (Fig. 186.) — 
This condensing apparatus consists 
of a brass condensing pump or 
syringe, nine inches long, and one 
and a half inch diameter. A cop- 
per chamber or vessel for contain- 
ing the air, having a stop -cock 
with screws on the top, with a 
tube descending nearly to the 
bottom, and also a stop -cock on 
the side near the top, there being 
a tube connected with this aper- 
ture descending nearly to the bot- 
tom. To the stop-cocks are at- 
tached several jets ; a straight jet, 
a compound jet, and a revolvmg 
jet. To use this apparatus fill 
the chamber about half full of 
water and screw on the stop-cock, 
connect the condensing pump, 
and condense the air therein, then 
turn the stop-cock to confine the 

air, and removing the pump, screw on the straight jet ; on 
turning the cock, the pressure of the air within the chamber 
will force the water out in a stream with great force. If 
the compound jet be used, it will produce a great number 
of streams, and pour out with great beauty. Also the re- 
volving jet will form a pleasing circle in the air, as the water 
is rapidly forced out. All these jets may also be used on 
the stop-cock«at the side of the chamber. 

The long brass cylinder, or gun-barrel, represented in the 
cut, and having a screw fitting the stop-cocks, is designed 
to illustrate the air gun. To use, screw the barrel to the 
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Btop-cock attached to the side of the chamber, haviiig pte- 
viously condensed sufficient air therein, place a bullet, pea, 
or cork ball within the barrel, and quickly open the stop- 
cock ; the ball will be thrown violently out of the barreL 

Price, of the whole apparatus, $12.00. 
Fig. 187. " • condenser only, $5.00. 

*' smaller size, $4.00. 



Ltvw Condenser on I'rame, — 
In this instrument (Fig. 187), 
the barrel of the condenser is 
sunk into the air chamber, 
which is supported on the un- 
der side of the frame by four 
stout rods passing through the 
frame; and also a round board 
at the bottom of the air cham- 
ber clamping them firmly to- 
gether by means of screw 
nuts. The piston is worked 
by a lever and arm fastened to 
the frame ; on one side of the 
air chamber is a stop-cock. 
Price, $20.00. 



Fig. 18a 





Swelled Receivers for the Air Pump, — (Fig. 188, as above.) 
— The receivers of the air pump are larg# glass vessels 
placed on the pump plate and over an orifice, in order to be 
exhausted of aur ; being thus called from their bemg the re- 
cipients of those things on which the experiments are made. 
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In order that the contact with the plate of the pump may 
be air t^ht, the bottoms of the receivers are ground perfectly 
true. They are made of various shapes ; straight sides ana 
swelled, open top and with knob. 

Price, 4 m. $0.75 ; 5 in. $1.00 ; 6 m. $1.25. 

7 in. $1.50 ; 8 in. $1.75 ; 9 in. $2.00. 

10 in. $2.50; 12 in. $4.00. 

Low Receivers for the Air Pump. — rig.i89. 

(Fig. 189.) — ^These receivers are used 
where the articles placed under them do 
not occupy much height, and consequent- 
ly can be exhausted quicker than where 
higher ones are used. 

Price, 5 in. $0.75 ; 6 m. $1.00. 
" 7 in. $1.37 ; 8 in. $1.75. 

The Gallows Connector. — (Fig. 190.) — 
This convenient apparatus is used in con- 
nexion with the flexible tube, for con- 
necting apparatus with the air pump that 
otherwise could not so conveniently be at- 
tached. The lower part of the ball has a 
socket entering the gallows, which, by 
loosening the screw over the ball, may be 
readily disconnected. The connexions are 
made with male screws ; a double female 
connector is sometimes attached, where a 
female screw is required. 

Hand Glass. — ^This cut (Fig. 191) re- 
presents a swelled glass receiver, about 
5 inches in diameter, open at both ends, 
and ground perfectly true and flat ; the 
one end is about 4 inches in the aperture, 
and the other two inches. Set the large 
end on the plate of the air-pump, and 
place the hand on the small end, so as to 
cover the glass ; then begin to exhaust, 
and you will feel the pressure of the air ; for the air being 
taken from under your hand out of the glass, the extemd 
air will press your hand to the glass, so that you can scarce 
mote it. Upon letting in the air it will be loosened again. 




Price, $1.50. 

Fig. 191. 
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The spring of the air in your flesh is also shown by this ex- 
periment, the flesh of the inside of your hand swelling down- 
wards within the exhausted glass. Price, 75 cents. ■ 

Fig. 192. The Bladder Glass.— Cover the large end 

of the last described receiver (Fig. 192) with 
a piece of wet bladder, and leave it to dry. 
After it is perfectly dr}' place the open end 
on the pump -plate, and exhaust the interior 
air till the weight of the air on the bladder 
. causes it to burst with a loud report. If, 
instead of the bladder, a piece of sheet India 
rubber is used,* it will expand and flU the glass vessel. 

Price, 15 cents. 

Fig. 193. Bladder Glass with Cap and Stop- Cock. 

— (Fig. 193.) — ^This arrangement of the 
bladder glass when attached to a flexible 
tube, and connected with the air pump, 
admits of its being turned in any direction, 
and may be seen by a large audience to 
more advantage than when used on the 
pump plate. It may also be used to show 
the expansion of air, by closing the stop- 
cock, and placing under a receiver, when 
the bladder will be forced out, and if the 
exhaustion be continued, it will be broken 

by the expansive force of the air within the glass. 

The experiment may be varied by using a piece of sheet 

India rubber, which will not be broken, but swell out, or 

be drawn in, as the instrument may be used. 

Price, $2.00, 




Fig. 194. 




Apple Cutter. — (Fig. 194.) — ^This consists of 
a metallic cylinder, or cone, open at each end, 
having a base ground true, and fitting air tight 
the pump plate, and at its upper end a sharp 
edge. To use, place the cone on the air pump, 
an apple on the top of the cone, and exhaust 
the air ; the pressure of the air on the outside 
of the apple will cause the apple to be cut, and 
forced tnrough the opening. 

Price, $1.50. 
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Pressure Glass, — (Fig. 195.) — This instrument 
consists of a glass globe, about three and a half 
inches in diameter, with a neck inverted in a glass 
vessel of about the same size, which is to be 
nearly filled with water, and placed under the re- 
ceiver of the air pump. As the receiver is ex- 
hausted, bubbles of air pass out of the globe 
through the water and escape away, but as soon 
as the pressure is restored the water is forced out 
of the lower vessel upwards into the globe* The 
instrument may now be used to illustrate the expansion of 
air, by again exhausting the receiver, when the small bubble 
of air left at the top of the last experiment, will expand and 
fill the whole globe. Price, 75cts, larger size, $1.00. 

Bolt Bead Experiment (Fig. 196) consists ^»«- ^^ 
of a glass globe of four or five inches in di- 
ameter, with neck about thirty inches long, 
having cemented on the neck a plate fitting 
the open top air pump receiver. To use, the 
plate is set on the open top receiver with the 
end of the neo^ immersed in a jar of water, 
which, to render the experiment more con- 
spicuous, is usually colored red or blue ; on 
exhausting the air from the receiver, the air 
in the globe is expanded and escapes from 
the neck, and is seen bubbling through the 
water. On returning the air to the receiver, 
it cannot enter the globe, but pressing on the 
water forces it up the neck into the globe, 
occupying the place of the air that escaped 
by its expansion, and showing the quantity. 
Price, $1.00. Glass jar, 25c. 

f / I 
Magdeburg Hemisphere. — (Fig. 19*7, next I | 

page). — ^This instrument consists of two hoi- \ \ 
low hemispheres of brass, which are made to ^''^ 
fit upon each other by a ground joint, ren- 
dered air tight by a little oil. Having screw- 
ed off the handle, put both the hemispheres together, and 
screw them into the pump-plate, and turn the cock so that 
the pipe may be open all the way into the cavity of the 
hemispheres ; then exhaust the air out of them, and turn 



If- isr- the cock; unacrew the hemispheres from the 
pump, and having put on the handle, let two 
strong men try to pull the hemispheres asunder 
by the rings, which they will find it difficult to 
do ; for if the diameter of the hemispheres be 
four inches, they wiU be pressed together by the 
external air with a force equal to 190 pounds. 

We have recently improved this article by 
manufacturing them of iron, which is not so 
liable as brass to be bent by an accidental 
blow. 
Price, 3^ in. brass, $4.00 ; 4^ in. brass, $6.00. 
" 3| in. iron, $4.00 ; 4| in. iron, $5.00. 

Lever and Stand far weighing a column of air^ — ^Fig. 198 
consists of a strong base, having a short piUar serving as the 
fulcrum of a lever fixed therein ; on the short end of the 
lever the handles of the hemispheres are supported, the 
•top-cock being screwed to the base. This arrangement is 

Fig. 198. 




designed to prove the pressure of the air on the hemispheres 
to be about fifteen pounds on every square inch. If the 
diameter of the hemispheres be four inches, the area is 
twelve and a half inches, which multiplied by fifteen gives 
187 lbs. ; the power requisite to separate them when ex- 
hausted, as shown by the lever. The exhausted hemispheres 
will of themselves come asunder under an exhausted receiver. 

Price, $5.00. 

Spouting Tube. — Fig. 199 consists of a long glass tube, 
having a brass cup and stop-cock. To use, exhaust the air 
by the air-pump, and turn the stop-cock ; then plunge the 
end of the cock in water, and open the cock, when the water 
will violently rush in, and nearly fill the tube. 

Price, $2.50. 
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Fig.20a 



Fig. 201 



Fig. ana. 




The Fountain in Vacuo. — (Fig. 200, as above.) — The 
fountain consists of a tall receiver, of glass, about five inches 
-wide in the swell, but contracted at the top, and cemented 
by a neck at the lower end to a brass cap, having within a 
jet pipe attached to a stop-cock, which screws into the cap ; 
the whole is mounted on a stand when not in use. To use, 
the fountain is connected with the air pump by means of 
the stop-cock and tube ; after the air is exhausted out of the 
receiver, the cock is shut to prevent its return ; then the 
whole is unscrewed from the plate of the receiver, and the 
lower end of the tube is immersed in a vessel of water ; on 
opening the stop-cock, the pressure of the atmosphere on 
the surface of the water in the vessel having no counterpoise 
from the interior of the cylinder, forces up the fluid through 
the jet-pipe with considerable velocity, which forms a pleas- 
ing jet-d'eau, or fountain in vacuo. 

Price, ♦4.60 ; larger, $6.00. 
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ExpansUm JFbuntain, — (Fig. 201, page 206.) — ^This appfii* 
ratus consists of a glass globe with feet, having a cap, stop- 
cock, and jet, reaching down to the bottom, and an open 
vessel with cap screwed to the upper end of the cock. To 
use, the lower vessel is nearly filled with water, and the 
stop and jet screwed in and placed on the air pump under 
a receiver ; as you exhaust the air from the receiver, the 
air in the upper part of the globe is expanded, and the 
liquid forced through the jet into the upper vessel : in return- 
ing the air to the receiver, the water descends. 

Price, $8.50* 

Three Globe Fmintain^ by Elasticity, — (Fig. 202, page 206.) 
-—This consists of a double globe on a foot, with open 
end, having a jet pipe extending from the bottom of the 
lower globe to the top of the second, and another globe 
with a neck covering the jet pipe. To use, fill the lower 
globe nearly full of water, or a colored liquid, screw in the 
jet pipe, and cover it with the upper globe ; place it on the 
air pump and cover with a receiver ; exhaust the air, which 
removes the pressure from the upper vessels and expands 
the air in the lower globe, forcing the liquid up the pipe 
into the upper vessel, and from thence falling into the second. 
Return the air to the receiver, and the water is forced into 
the upper vessel, and from thence again into the lower one. 

Price, $2-60, 

^'^'^' iMugs Gla88,'^{¥ig. 203.)— An instm- 

ment or apparatus used with the air pump, 
intended to prove the elasticity of the air. 
It consists of a glass globe of about four 
inches diameter, with a foot to it, and also a 
brass cap at the top ; within the glass is a 
small bladder, tied to a short tube, which 
is attached to the cap, and projects an inch 
or so within the glass. This tube passes 
out at the top, and is terminated by a small 
orifice. The lungs glass is placed under the 
receiver oi the air pump, and as the air is 
exhausted the bladder collapses ; being admitted it expands 
again, showing the exact action of the animal lungs in re- 
spiration. Price, $2.00. 
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Guinea and Feather Experiment. — (Fig. 204.) — This in- 
strument consists of a tall glass receiver, open at the bottom, 
and having the top closed, so as to be air-tight, by a brass 
cap or cover, through which passes a wire, fitting close, but 
capable of being turned without admitting the air. The 
lower end of the wire is made to support a small stage, the 
two sides of which will fall and , separate, when the wire is 
turned in a transverse direction. Then, the stage being fixed, 
a sovereign and a feather, or any two small bodies diifering 
greatly in their comparative weight, may be laid on the stage, 
and the bell-glass, or, as it is called, receiver, being placed 
on the plate of an air pump, must be 
exhausted of the air it contained. This Fig. 204. Fi«.206. 
being done, if the two bodies are 
made to fall by turning the wire, it 
will be found that they will both strike 
the plate of the air pump beneath 
them at the same point of time. 

Price, $10.00. 

Ghiinea and Feather Tube. — This 
piece of apparatus (Fig. 205) consists 
of a strong glass tube, usually from 2 
to 4 feet long, and 1^ to 3 inches in 
diameter, closed at the upper end, and 
having a brass cap and stop-cock at 
the lower end, with a screw plug, of 
sufi&cient size for the introduction of a 
guinea and feather. To use, turn the 
tube up, and it will be observed that 
the feather is several seconds longer 
in falling than the guinea ; connect I 

the stop -cock with the air pump, and exhaust the 
tube, and it will now be found that the guinea 
and feather fall at the same instant. Air may 
also be condensed within the tube by a con- 
densing pump, and a greater difference shown 
than in the first experiment. 

The apparatus described as the aurora tube is often used 
for showing these experiments, though the ball and the 
point, at times, interfere with the descent of the feather, and 
piece of metal, which is not the case in the proper tube. 

Price, $4 and |0. 
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«••«>. Bladder and Weights. — A pneumatic in- 

stniment ^Fig. 206) to show the elasticity of 
atmosphenc air. It is formed of a circular 
base, hollowed out in the middle into a cup 
shape, having three stout brass wires connect- 
ing with the top, and between these wires, a 
movable box, the bottom of which is hol- 
lowed out as the base. A small bladder, with 
a small quantity of air in it, is placed in the 
cavity below the box, and the box filled with 
shot, or any heavy weight. The weights and 
cup slide easily up and down between the wires. When 
this instrument is put under the receiver of an air-pump, 
and the air exhausted from around it, the elasticity of the 
air within the bladder will expand it so much as to raise up 
the heavy weights above it, and thus show its rarefaction. 

Price, $1.75 and $2. 




Fig. 207. 




Weight Lifter hy the Expansion of 
Air. — ^Fig. 207 consists of a cylin- 
der of brass, having a closed bottom, 
attached to a small frame by a flange 
at the top of the cylinder, within 
which a solid piston moves freely, to 
the rod of which there is a small 
stage, on which weights may be 
placed. When the piston rod is 
down, there is a space in the lower 
part of the barrel containing air, the 
expansion of which, when placed 
under a receiver and exhausted, will 
raise a heavy weight. 

Price, $6.00. 



The Impr<yved Weight Lifter, or Upward Pressure Appa- 
ratus, — (Fig. 208, page 210.) — ^This apparatus consists of a 
very stout brass cylinder, having a stout flange at the top. 
set in a stand supported on three iron legs about thirty 
inches in height. The piston is accurately fitted to the 
bore of the tube, and a nng attached to the under side of 
the piston, from which weights are attached by a stout leather 
■trap. The stop of the' glass cylinder is ground perfectly 
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flat, and has a brass plate also truly ground to coyer it, 
having a hole in the centre with screw, to which one end of 
an elastic tube or hose is fixed ; the other end of the tube 
being connected with the hole in the centre of the pump 
plate. The air being then exhausted from the tube, the 
piston with the weights will be raised the whole length of 
the cylinder. The number of poimds that can be raised, 
ma^ be ascertained by multiplying the number of square 
inches contained in the area of the cylinder by fifteen. The 
iron legs unscrew for convenient transportation. 

Price, with 3 inch cylinder, $6.00. 

" " 3^ " " $8.00. 

" best flexible tube with 

screw connectors, $2.50 to $3.50. 



Large Weight Lifter, — (Fig. 209, page 210.) — The oon- 
Btruction of this instrument is nearly the same as the preced- 
ing, but of a larger make ; the cylinder is twelve inches 
long and four inches wide, mounted on a strong mahogany 
frame over five feet high. To the piston is attached by a 
leather strap, a large platform, on which any convenient 
weight may be placed. The instrument being capable of 
raising over one hundred pounds. 

Price, complete, with best English flexible 

tube, 3 feet long, . - - $15.00. 



Brass Barrel Weight Li/ter,^{F\g. 210, page 210.J— This 
consists of a brass cylinder, or barrel, about two ana a half 
inches in diameter, and eight inches long, open at the bottom, 
and screwed to a mahogany frame by a flange around the 
lower end of the cylinder, within which there is a solid 

giston, having a stout rod which is bent in the form of a 
ook at the end, to which a heavy weight may be attached ; 
the upper end of the cylinder has a brass cap and stop-cock, 
to which a flexible tube, proceeding from the air pump, may 
be attached ; on exhausting the air, it will be foimd, that 
the atmosphere pressing on the under side of the piston will 
raise it, and a weight of about fifty pounds. 

Price, $7.50. 
18* 
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The Air 5AoM^er.— (Fig. 211.)— This ap- ^*««"- 
paratus consists of a block of wood, having 
a long piece of wood, c, fixed lengthwise 
through it, the under wde of the block 
being turned perfectly true, to fit the top 
of a receiver, a. To use, place it in the re- 
ceiver, A, which is also used as a hand glass, i 
place a tumbler of water, b, under, so that 
the end of the wood is immersed in the \ 
water ; place your thimib on the top of the 
wood, and while the receiver is exhausting, 
you will see the air pass out of the pores of the wood into 
the water. Take oflf your thumb, and a vast stream of air 
will flow through the wood. This experiment shows that 
wood is pervious to air, and that the course of the air vessels 
is lengthwise. Price, 7 Sets. ; receiver, YScts. 

Mercury Shower. — A pneumatic apparatus, ^**- ^^'' 
to show that, if the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere be removed from an under surface, the 
pressure still remaining on the surface above 
has the effect of driving a fluid readily through 
the pores of such substance as it would not 
otherwise penetrate. A is a wooden cup. 
B is a plug or nozzle of oak wood fastened 
through the bottom of the cup and projecting 
downwards two or three inches. C is a vessel - 
put beneath it when in use ; and D the open * 
topped receiver of an air pump. To use the 
instrument, put a little mercury into A, and exhaust the air 
from D, when the mercury will soon filter through the oak 
and fall into the cup C. 

Fig. 212, as above, consists of a mahogany cup, through 
the bottom of which a solid piece of oak wood, about two 
inches long, is fixed ; the bottom of the cup is fitted 
air tight on the top of tie receiver. The receiver used 
for the hand, called the hand glass, is used for this 
experiment. When mercury is poured into the cup, and 
the air exhausted out of the receiver, the pressure of the at- 
mosphere on the surface of the mercury in the cup, will 
force it through the pores of the solid piece of wood, and 
it will fall like a silver shower to the bottom of the bottle, 
and the mercury be collected in a glass vessel beneath. In 
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this experiment, and in all others where mercury is xised, 
great care must be taken to prevent the introduction of any 
mercury into the air pump, as it would cause considerable 
njury. Price, $1.00 ; receiver, 75ctB. 



Fig. 213. 



Shower of Mercury 7V6tf.— (Fig. 213.)— This 
consists of a glass tube, about one and a half inch 
in diameter, and from twelve to twenty-four inches 
long, with a cap and screw at one end, fitting the 
air pump on the inside, having a small glass tube 
with a hole at the side, for preventing the mer- 
cury being drawn into the pump, and at the top 
of the tube a hard wood cap, within which a 
piece of oak wood is supported, having a funnel 
or cap of hard wood screwing over it, into which 
the mercury is placed; on exhausting the tube 
by the air pump, the mercury will pass through 
the pores of the wood, and descend into the tube 
in a silver shower. 

Price, $4.00 and $5.00. 



Fig. 214. Flash for Weighing Air,-^ 

Fig. 214 consists of a glass 
flask or globe, having a cap 
and stop-cock fitting the air 
pump, supported by a hook to 
a scale beam. To use, first 
weigh the flask of air, as re- 
presented in the cut, by plac- 
ing the requisite weights in the 
sc4Ie pan; then exhaust the 
flask of air by the air pump, and weigh it again in the same 
manner ; the difference m the weights will give the weight 
of air, or gas taken out. 

Price, flask with stop-cock, - - $2.00. 

** mounted with steel beam and stand, $6.00. 
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Bala/nce Beam and Cork Ball — Fig: w 

(Fig. 215.) — ^This consists of a bal- 
ance, to one end of which is sus- 
pended a piece of lead, in equilibrio 
with a piece of cork, or other light 
material, at the other end of the 
beam. Place the beam and stand 
under a receiver, and having ex- 
hausted the air, the cork will pre- 
ponderate ; for, as its bulk is greater Cj^ 
than that of the piece of lead, it ~ 
must be more sustained by the air ; 
re-admit the air, and the equilibrium 
will be restored. Price, $3.50. 

Sliding Bod Receiver. — (Fig. 216.) — A 
receiver for the air pump of any convenient 
size or shape, having a brass cap cemented 
to the neck, and a rod passing air tight 
through a collar of leathers secured in a 
cavity, and covered with a screw ; the rod 
has a ring or handle at the top, and a hook 
on the end within the receiver. # One of the 
many experiments for which this receiver is 
used is the following : suspend a small re- 
ceiver from the hook of this, and exhaust it 
of air ; now let down the small receiver in 
contact with the plate. While the outer one 
is fixed, the inner one may be easily moved, 
but on letting in the air, the inner is fixed 
and the outer one loose ; observe in this ex- 
periment the small receiver must not cover 
the hole in the centre of the receiver plate, 
but be placed at the side. 

Price, with plain receiver, $3.60 and $4.00. 
" with swell " $4.00 and $4.50. 

The Bell Glass Receiver mtk Sliding Rod, — ^This piece of 
apparatus (Fig. 217, next page) consists of a swelled bell 
glass receiver, usually about 10 inches in diameter, having 
an opening in the top of 2^ to 3 inches in diameter, accu- 
rately ground to fit a brass plate of a little larger size, hay. 
iog a screw in the centre, into which a packmg-box, wiUk 
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rod movable, though perfectly air-tight, may be fixed ; on 
the outer end of the rod there is a ring, serving as a handle 
for depressing the rod, and within a hook for suspending 
from. This, or a similar aiptngement, is used with the 
improved bell, flint and steel; &c., and parts of this may be 
used for other experiments, the screws being made uniform 
in their size. Price, complete, $5.00. 

" plate, with slide rod, |3.00. 

Bell in Vacuo. — (Fig. 218, as above.) — ^This is an appara- 
tus to show that sound is not propagated in vacuo, and 
thereby to prove that sound is but the air in vibration. It 
consists of a small bell mounted within a glass receiver, and 
supported from the top by a wire attached to a plug moving 
air tight in a socket, and having a handle above the cap, by 
which the bell may be rung ; when rung in a vacuum a 
great diminution of the sound will take place, and were it 
possible to produce a perfect vacuum, and insulate the bell 
from all sonorous bodies, no sound would be heard. Three 
uzes. Price $2.25, $2.50 and $3.00. 

Improved Bell in Vacuo. — ^This form of the bell in racuo 
(Fiff. 219, as above) has a spring-lever hammer, working 
within the bell, and rung by depressing the rod having a 
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cap on the top, by means of a sliding rod attached to the 
receiver. The bell is mounted on a neat metal foot, and 
placed on a roimd piece of wood, or leather, when used ; 
to prevent, as far as possible, the transmission of the sound. 

Price, $3.00. 

Moat Wheel for showing the resistance Fig. 220. 

of the air. — ^Fig. 220 consists of two light b 
metal floats, or vanes, fixed to a centre and ' 
turning freely on a pin fixed in a handle. 
These vanes may be so placed on the pin 
that their whole surface may strike the air; 
or, on the contrary way, that only the 
edge of the vanes may strike the air. To 
use, place the vanes on the pin so that the whole surface 
strikes the air, and give it motion with the finger, and it will 
soon stop, owing to the resistance of the air. Place it now 
in the position in which the edge only strikes the air, and 
give it motion, and it will be continued for several minutes. 

Price, $0.75. 

Torricellian Experiment, — (Fig. 221, next page.) — A stout 
barometer tube of thirty-one inches in length, hermetically 
sealed at the upper end ; the lower end immersed in a cup 
of mercury ; the whole covered by a tall bell glass receiver. 
On .exhausting the air in the receiver, the air m the tube is 
expanded, and escapes through the mercury ; on returning 
the air to the receiver, the mercury is supported in the tube 
to a height proportioned to the degree of exhaustion obtained 
therein. Price, with receiver, $6.00. 

Torricellian Es^periment with Sliding Tube, — (Fig. 222, 
next page.) — ^This drawing represents a more perfect arrange* 
ment for the Torricellian experiment. The tube is supported 
in the neck of a swelled bell glass receiver, having a brass 
cap with packing-box and screw, containing collars of leather 
through which the tube sUdes readily. To use, the tube is 
exhausted with the end out of the mercury, and then im- 
mersed by sliding down the tube through the collar of 
leathers ; on returning the air to the receiver the mercury 
rises in the tube, showing the exact degree of exhaustion 
obtained. Price, $3.50 and $4.00. 
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TorriceUian Experiment with Flexible Tube, — (Fig. 223, 
as above.) — ^This apparatus consists of a stout barometer 
tube of forty inches in length, bent at one end as represent- 
ed in the drawing, and having a stop^cock with flexible tube 
for connecting with the air pump. The barometer tube is 
graduated to thirty-one inches, marked on the glass. To 
use, the lower end of the tube is immersed in a cup of mer- 
cury, and the stop -cock connected with the air pump by a 
flexible tube ; on exhausting the air the mercury will rise 
in the tube in proportion to the degree of exhaustion. 

Experiments in the condensation of air, may also be illus- 
trated by this apparatus ; close the stop-cock, pour mercury 
in the long end of the tube, to the height of thirty inches 
above the surface of the mercury in the shorter leg. It 
will be found that the air in the shorter leg has been com- 
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pressed into half its former bulk; being pressed by one 
additional atmosphere. 

Price, of the tnbe, graduated, with cap 

and stop-cock, ... (5.00. 

Water Pump in Facwo.— (Fig. 224, opposite page.) — ^This 
represents an open top receiver with the common water 
pump placed on the top ; the tube of the pomp beinff within 
the receiver, and the end immersed in a vessel of water. 
On working the piston the water will readily flow ; but ex- 
haust the air from the receiver, and when a ffood vacuum is 
obtained the water cannot be raised by working the pump. 
This shows that all the phenomena of suction and pumps 
are not owing to the abhorrence oi a vacuiun in nature, but 
to the pressure of the air. Price, 18.00. 

Fig. 235. Freezing Apparatus, — ^Prof. Leslie's 

experiment of freezing water in vacuo, 
by its own evaporation (Fig. 225) is 
shown by a shatiow glass vessel, as a 
watch-glass, for containing the water 
to be frozen, which is supported over 
a wide glass basin, containing strong sulphuric add, the 
whole covered by a low receiver. When the air is exhaust- 
ed from the receiver, the acid will absorb the vapor from 
the water as rapidly as it is found, thereby abstracting the 
sensible heat from the water, till congelation ensues. 
Price, $1.60 and $2.00. 

Fiff.SaB. 

Freezmg Apparatus toith Thermo- 
meter, — (Fig. 226.)— The same appa- 
ratus as the last described, used un- 
der the receiver with sliding rod, in 
place of the low receiver, and having 
a delicate thermometer with exposed 
bulb dipping into the water, indicating 
the gradual reduction of temperature 
during the process. 

Price, - - - $3.00. 

** with slide rod receiver, 

$5.00 and $7.00. 
" thermometer only, $1.00. 
19 
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WollMfm'9 Chryophorus in Vacuo. — ^The chiyophonis 
in this arraDgement (Fig. 227, as above) has a circular piece 
of brass, truly ground on the under side, and fitting the 
open top receiver, and also having in the centre a block of 
wood, well varnished, to render air-ti^ht and surrounding 
the tube of the chryophorous ; by this contrivance one of 
the balls may be introduced within the receiver, and a va- 
euum obtained. 

To use : cover the interior ball with a sponge, or cotton, 
which may be tied on, and wet it well with ether ; turn all 
the water in the upper ball. On exhausting the receiver, the 
vapor in the interior ball of the chryopborus will be con- 
densed by the evaporation of the ether, which* will produce 
evaporation from the surface of the water in the upper ball, 
which vapor continues to condense, producing continual 
evaporation from the surface of the water in the upper ball, 
till the water therein is frozen. To prevent injury to the 
pump from ether entering therein, a cup is placed on the 
plate to receive any drops from the sponge. 

Price, $5.00. 

The Flint and Steel in Vacuo. — In the best construction 
of this instrument (Fig. 228) a gun lock is supported in a 
brass frame, and attached by a pillar to the centre of the 
pump plate ; the lock has a brass arm terminated in a small 
cup at one end, and at the other fixed to the lever of the 
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cocIl ; the whole is covered with the receiver having a sliding 
rod, and let oS by depressing the rod on the cup. If the 
receiver be exhausted, and the flint be made to strike the 
steel, no sparks will appear ; and if there were powder in 
the pan it would be burned. The sparks produced by the 
flint and steel, are owing to small portions of steel struck 
off by the percussion, and burning in the air ; without the 
air the combustion of the steel cannot take place. 

Price, with brass frame, $5.00. 
'' common construction, $3.00. 

Fig. 229. Apparatus to fire Ounpowder in 

Vacuo, — (Fig. 229.)— This apparatus 
consists of a bell glass, with brass 
cap, having a large stop-cock and 
funnel; in the key of the stop-cock 
there is a cavity, mto which a small 
quantity of powder falls ; on tumiii^g 
the key a little, the aperture is en- 
tirely closed, and when half round 
the powder falls on a round piece of 
iron, previously made red hot, and 
supported on a stand within the bell 
fflass receiver. The powder will 
bum, but no explosion takes place ; 
the smoke remaining at the bottom. 
Caution is required in performing the experiment, and the 
bell glass should be exhausted after each charge is burnt. 

Price, $4.60. 

rig. saa Apparatus for shounng the effects 

of burnt air.---(Fig. 230.) — ^This ap- 
paratus consists of a glass receiver, 
with aperture in the top about 
three inches in diameter, truly 
ground, covered by a brass plate 
with stop-cock, to which a bent 
metallic tube is screwed. To use, 
place a pan of lighted charcoal so 
that the end of the tube may be in 
the flame ; first having exhausted the receiver, then open 
the stop-cock, and the burnt air will pass through the tube 
into the receiver, with which it may soon be filled. Take 
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off the plate and pipe, and if any animal be let down iiito 
the receiver it will immediately be killed. If a candle be 
let down into the receiver when filled with the air, it will 
go out, but will purify the air as far as it goes ; for you may 
kt it down the second time lower than the first, and so on 
till the whole air is purified. The receiver and plate used 
with the slide rod apparatus before described, answer for 
this experiment by connecting the tube thereto. 

Price of the whole apparatus, $6.00. 
" bent tube only, - ILSO. 

Fig 231. Bursting Squares, or Crushed Bottle. — 

^_^^ — (Fig. 23 1 .) — ^These are thin square glass 

y^ ^ "^ bottles, of about half a pint capacity. To 

/^ ^^^^^ \ us6> tak^ one of the bottles and put id 8 

[ ^^^^B I ^^^^ ' then seal it with wax so that no air 

1 ^^^^H I can escape ; then set it on the pump with 

\ ^^^H| / a receiver over it : and when you begin to 

\ ^^^HJI / exhaust, the air within the bottle will ex- 

I ^^^^H / p^nd itself so as to break it. 

'^ — ^^^^M { Qj.^ cement on the neck of the bottle a 

brass cap, with valve opening outwards; 

place under the receiver and exhaust the air, which will 

escape from the bottle also ; return the air to the receiver, 

and the valve closes and prevents the air from entering the 

bottle, which is broken ; the square sides not being strong 

enough to resist the pressure of the atmosphere. A wire 

guard is sometimes used to cover the bottle, and prevent 

the breaking of the receiver. When you have made this 

experiment, wipe the pump plate so that none of the glass 

remain, as it may spoil another experiment. 

Price, glass squares, each, |0.16. 
'* cap with valve, each, $0.3 1. 
^US'^^ " guard of wire gauze, $0.76. 

Transferer, — (Fig. 232.}— 
An instrument used with the 
air pump, as a movable portion 
or plate, for numerous purposes 
of experiment. There are sin- 
gle transferers and double trans- 
ferers ; the latter of which is 
shown annexed. It consists of 
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two plates, ground truly fiat, and having pipes beneath, 
communicatinff witli each other by connecting tubes, and a 
large pipe and cock below, which fits on to the table of tiie 
air pump. If a glass receiver be placed over each trans- 
ferer plate, they may be exhausted of air, and the lower 
cock being turned, they may be removed from the air pump, 
and set aside, that the continued result of the expenment» 
whatever it may be, may be noted afterwards, and the air 
pump in the interim used for other purposes. 

Price, large size, with two gallon receivers, 115.00. 
half " " $12.00. 

quart " llO.OO. 

" pint « $8.00. 

single transferer plate, with stop-cock 

and stand, - • $3.50 to $6.00 

Fig. 233. Fountain hy Elasticity of Air. — (Fig. 238.) — 

A pneumatic apparatus, showing the elasticity 
of the air. It is a glass vessel with a brass top, 
and a tube within it, extending to near the 
bottom of the glass. When this glass is partly 
filled with water, and placed under a tall re- 
ceiver of the air pump, the air being exhausted 
by the action of the pump, the elasticity of that 
air which remains within the vessel, drives the water throu^rh 
the tube, and makes it play into the receiver like a fountam. 
lliis action continues either imtil almost all the water is 
driven out, or else until the air has become so rarefied that 
it no longer has sufficient force to overcome the resistance. 

This apparatus should only be used with a transferer, as 
the water is liable to be drawn into the air pump, and the 
pump injured thereby. Price, $2.00. 

Water Hammer mth Stop-cock. — ^This apparatus (Fig. 234, 
next page) consists of a glass tube about 2 feet long, closed 
at one end, and the other having a brass cap and stop-cock, 
to which may be connected a hose or fiexible tube, commu- 
nicating with the air pump. To use, the tube is half filled 
with water and exhausted, when bubbles of air will be seen 
to rise with great rapidity; when completely exhausted 
turn the cock and unscrew the hose. Now turn up and 
down the tube, and the water will be found to descend with 
a foroe like the stroke of a hammer. Price, $2.50. 

19* 
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The Water JJamm^r.— (Fig. 235.)— This consists of a 
P^lass tube usually about twelve inches long and one mch 
m diameter, having three or four inches of water included 
in it, above which a vacuum has been formed, and then her- 
metically sealed. On shaking such a tube vertically, the 
water, rising a few inches and sinking suddenly to the bottom 
of the tube, produces a sound like that arising from the 
stroke of a small hammer on a hard body, whence the name 
of this instrument, the action of which depends entirely on 
the exclusion of the air, so that the water moves in a dense 
mass. Price, 12 inch, $0,1 5 and ll.OO. 

" 24 " $1.50. 

Pressure Gauge. — ([Fig. 236.) — ^The pressure gauge is an 
instrument to determine the pressure exerted in hydrostatic 
or pneumatic machines, as the hydrostatic press, the air 
pump, steam engine, etc. When the pressure is very great, 
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It b usual to measure it bj the compression of a eertaia 
quantity of air contained in a tube of sufficient stren^h. It 
consists of a stout glass tube, the bore about one tenth of 
an inch in diameter, closed at one end, and bent up at the 
other, having a ball about twice the capacity of the tube, 
with a small hole on the side or top, and which is half filled 
with mercury; the tube is attached to a silvered plate, 
graduated to the various pressures, which are represented 
m pounds to the square inch ; the scale and tube are in- 
closed m a stout glass shade, two inches in diameter, and 
about ten inches long, cemented to a brass cap, and screw- 
ing on a large stop-cock, having a stout flange at its side, 
with holes for screws for supportm? the whole from the 
wall, or posts, etc. ; at the lower end of the stop-cock is a 
coupling box, for connecting a pipe communicating with the 
appatntus or engine, the stop-cock closes the communication 
when required ; under the ordinary pressure of the air the 
mercury will stand at O on the scale, near the bottom of 
the tube ; imder a greater pressure the mercury will be 
forced into the tube, and when occupying one half th# 
original space, will indicate the additional pressure of our. 
atmosphere, or fifteen pounds to the square inch ; when 
occupying one third, a pressure of thirty pounds ; one fifth, 
ninety pounds, etc. Price, 112.50. 

Vacuum Gauge, or Indicaior, — ^The arrangement of this 
instrument is the same as represented in Fig. 286, in re^rd 
to the exterior mounting, but having the tube entirely filled 
with mercury under the pressure of atmosphere, and on the 
removal of the pressure the mercury falls, and the approach 
to a vacuum is mdicated by the scale, which is graduated to 
correspond to the common barometer ; thirty mches being 
assumed as a vacuum. Price, $12.00. 
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Scales and Weights, — Small scalra and weights (Fig. 237) 

used for weighing m chemical experiments, packed in a 

■mall case ; the weights ranging from half a gram to a quarter 

of an ounce. Price, - 91.25; fine quality, $2.50. 

" larger scales, with stand, on mahc^ny 

box, with weights, <fec. - $10.00 

The Hydrometer. — (Fig. 288, next pa^.) — Hydrometers 
are instruments used by dealers in wines, spirits, acids, 
alkalies, syrups, and all commercial Uquids, for ascertaining 
their comparative strength. 

This instrument, as represented in the figure, consists of a 
hollow glass ball, B, with a smaller ball, C, appended to it, 
and which, from its superior weight, serves to keep the in- 
strument in a vertical position, to whatever depth it may be 
immersed in a liquid. From the large ball rises a cylindrical 
stem, a d, on which are marked divisions into equal parts ; 
and the depth to which the stem will sink in water, or any 
other liquid fixed on as the standard of specific gravity, being 
known, the depth to which it sinks in a liquid whose specific 
gravity is required, will indicate, by the scale, how much 
greater or less it is than that of the standard liquid. 

Those most celebrated, are the scales of Baum6, Carti^r, 
Twaddell, and Guy Lussac. Most of these scales are arbi- 
trary, and formed after the ideas of their projectors, but hav- 
ing no particular reference by which they may be understood. 
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The centesimal hydrometer, by 
Guy Lussac, is an exception, the 
extreme points being water and 
absolute alcohol ; this space is 
diTided into one hundred parts, 
thus showing in alcoholic mix- 
tures the percentage of alcohol 
in the liquid. They are made of 
glass, brass, and silver, usually 
from six to ten inches long, of 
the form represented in the cut 
(Fig. 239), the graduations being 
marked on the stem. 
Price, Baum^'s and Car- 
tier's, for spirits, 

in glass, t0.50. 

" " " m brass, $3.50. 

" " " in silver, 16.60. 

•* " acids, " " $6.00. 

" " «* in brass, $4.00. 

" « " in glass, $0.75. 

Twaddeirs," " j {{'^J 

GuyLussac,*' " $1.00. 

" in brass, $6.00. 

" •' m silver, $9.00. 



Ffff.saBL 



Pif-sn. 




Tiible ahotring the Comparative Scales of Guy Lusicu: and 
jBaunU, with the Specific Gravities and Proof, at the 
Temperature of 60 Degrees, 



Out LussAc'i Scalb. 


Baumx'8 Scalx. 
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JBscplanatim <^ Baumi'a Scale. — ^Mairafactiii«n who on- 
ploy Baume's hydrometer, or bave occasion to know the 
value of the degrees on his scale, may find the following 
formula useful. 

Let B "- Baum^'s degree, and 100 — water. Then 
Specific gravity « 



144 



144— B 



That is to say, 144 divided by the difference between 144 
aod the given degree of Baum^, is the specific gravity in 
question, stated m reference to water assumed «« 100. 
l^us, suppose Baume — » 66^. Then, 

144 _ 144 , o>«« — specific gravity. 



Specific gravity — ^^ or ^ — 1.846 



ScdU of Specific Gravities indicated by TwaddeWs Scale, 
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Hydrometer with W^hte, 
—(Fig. 240.) — There is 
a variety of kinds of hy- 
drometers, with weights; 
the principal ones are 
Dica's and Sike's, they 
are used for ascertaining 
the strength of spirituous 
liquors. One packed in a 
case is here represented, 
and is formed wholly of brass, and may be described 
as consisting of three i)arts ; the scale, the ball, and the 
stem, which termmates in a small knob, intended to keep 
the instrument upright when in use. Upon this being put 
into a long glass, containing spirits of wine, etc., it will sink 
to a certain depth. If the spirit be very we^k, it may not 
sink low enough to cover the ball, in which case one of the 
^"^'ed above the knob of the lower stem. Ac- 
reight used, and the degree to which the 
reference being had also to the tempera- 
the degree of strength is ascertained. 

Price, $12 to $25. 



weir^ 
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KichoUm's PortMe Baktwx.— '%•*«• ^Hi 
(Kg. 241.)— This consists of a hollow 
cylinder of metal termmated at each 
end by a cone ; from the top of the 
upper cone rises a small stem of brass, 
terminated by a cup, a, which may be 
slipped off; from the end of the lower 
cone is suspended a cup, e^ that is 
loaded with a weight, sufficient to sink 
the instrument in water nearly to the 
base of the upper cone; by placing 
weights in the cup, a, at the top, it is 
immersed to the mark on the stem ; 
if the weights be removed and a solid 
"body, whose weight is less than theirs, 
placed in the cup» it may be immersed 
again to the same mark, by placing weights along 
with the solid in the cup. and thus the weight of 
the solid obtained ; now place the solid in the cup 
attached to the weight and weigh it in water; 
haying now the weight of the body in air, and its 
loss of weight in water, its specific gravity may be 
ascertained by dividing the weight in air by the 
loss of weight in water, the quotient is the specific 
gravity. Price, $3.60. 



NichohoTCt HydrostaHc Balance. — (Fig. 242, as above.) — » 
This instrument is made of brass, highly finished, and having 
m cage over the counterpoise for confining any solid body 
that is lighter than water. Price, $6.00. 

Ffye^i Lactometer. — (Fig. 243, next pa^e.) — For testing 
the quality of milk ; made under the direction of the Boara 
of Agriculture of the American Institute, in the city of 
New York, who have strongly recommended it to th« 
public patronage. 

This instrument was invented for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the density, and fixing the standard weight, of pure 
unadulterated milk, as it is produced .in the best grazing 
districts in the country, and with a view of detecting the 
frauds practised by adulterating milk with water, so often 
complained of by the consumer, in large towns and eitiee 
throughout the Union. 
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ng.Mi. 

OrotOD water, Iw 



{ milk and f water. 



I milk and | water. 



f milk and } water. 



Pore Orange Co. milk. 



20 



40 



60 



80 



i 100 




IHreetmnufor unrnf^ ike Bt^ 
strument. — ^Fill the tm tabe, 
which accompanies the in- 
•tminent, with the milk to 
be tested at a temperatoro 
of about 60 degrees, and nis- 
peod the lactometer in the 
milk, and if the milk is 
proof, the instrument will 
sink to the degree marked 
100 on the scale, or P, show- 
ing that the milk is at par ; 
but if the milk has been 
adulterated with water, or 
has been taken from cows 
that have been fed on slops 
from breweries, and kept 
eonfined in stables in warm 
weather, the instrument 
will, in all such caaes, sink 
below par, and show the 
per centage of adulteratiou, 
which, in some instances, 
will be 25 per cent, below 
par ; but if the milk ia supe- 
rior, the instrument wiU 
rise above P, and show the 
per centage above par, 
which, in some instances, 
will be 10 per cent. Bach 
division on the scale is 5 per 
cent. 

Any person can test the 
correctness of the lactometer 
hy mixing water with para 
milk, and note the per cenV 
age of water which they 
use, and suspend the instru- 
ment in the mixture, and it 
will give the proportion of 
water added. 

To farmers the instrument 
has proved to be very vala- 
able, as a ready means of 
testing the relative quality 
of their cows, by inspecttag 
their milk, and also showing 
the effects produced by a 
change of the animals' food, 
as its quality will change 
the density of the milk. 

Price, $1.00. 
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'V^aM. The Oleometer.— {¥ig. 244.)— The pomt indicating 
pnre spenn oil, is and S on the top of the stem; 
that of whale oil, 100 and W. The temperature il 
graduated at 60 degrees, and for every five degrees 
colder you will deduct two marks ; and for every five 
degrees warmer, add two marks. After you get the 
correct graduation, then all variations will show you 
the per centage of whale oil. £ach mark on the 
stem is two per cent. Price, |2.00. 



7^ UHnometer, — (Fig. 244.) — ^This small instru- 
ment is intended to ascertain the strength or acidity 
of the urine, and thereby determine the comparative health 
of the body, particularly with reference to the disorder called 
diabetes, or the involuntary discharge of urine. 

The graduated side of the scale is marked with degrees, 
by which the comparison may be made on the reverse side ; 
at the upper part is marked the letter W, being the point at 
which the instrument rests when immersed in pure water. 
The next division, marked by the letter H, is the point at 
which it rests when immersed in urine when the body is in 
good health ; the letter S is marked to signify strong, but a 
less degree of health ; and the last division, the point at 
which the instrument rests when the disorder of diabetes 
has taken place, and its progress, may be ascertained by the 
surface of the fluid marking an increased degree on the 
scale. 

This instrument is accompanied with a small glass vessel 
for containing the urine, one half ounce of which is sufficient 
to float the instrument therein ; the whole is packed in a 
small round case about four inches long. Price, $2.00. 



Urinary. Cabinet — (Fig. 245, next page.) — ^THe cabinet 
consists of urinometer in case, graduated glass for containing 
the urine, bottles for acids, spirit lamp, test tubes, watch 
glasses, dropping tube, thermometer, test papers, &c., com- 
plete, as represented m the cut ; forming a useful and im- 
portant apparatus for the medical practitioner, and the 
whole of a size that may be conveniently carried m the 
pocket. Vnoe, $8.00. 

20 
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5!if«*»- Tube to show the Relative Weight of Fluids.-^ 
Yl Fig. 246 consists of a glass tube, bent and graduated 
~ as represented in the margin ; on pouring into the 
I upright branches, equal quantities by weight of the 
respective liquids, their relative weights would ap- 
pear on inspection ; being inversely as the heights to 
which they would rise in the branches of the tube. 
The accuracy and utility of such art instrument are 
augmented by fillinff the lower portion of the tube 
with mercury, and the graduated branches being of 
equal diameter^ given weights of any liquids, which 
would not act chemic^ly on the mercury, will show, by 
their respective heights on either side, how much greater 
space an ounce, a dram, or any other quantity of one liquid 
would take up than an equal quantity of the other ; and 
hence it would appear how far the specific gravity of the 
latter exceeded that of the former. 

Price, tO.75 and $1.50. 



Hydrostatic Figures, — (Fig. 24*7, opposite page.) — ^This 
consists of a tall glass jar, supported on a foot, and nearly 
filled with water, or alcohol and water, to prevent its freez- 
mg in cold weather, into which small hollow glass figures, 
as men, a balloon and car, etc., are floated ; they are made 
of variously colored glass and curiously ornamented ; they 
have a small hole in the lower part, through which they are 
partly filled with water, till they will just float in the liquid, 
and the addition of a little more weight would cause them 
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Fig. 247. 





to sink. The jar is covered at its mouth air-tight 
with a piece of gum elastic, over which is tied a 
piece of fancy leather. If the leather be now 
pressed inwards with the finger, the water being 
almost incompressible, and the air highly so, that 
contained in the little images will yield to the com- 
pressing force, and becoming contracted water, will 
enter, and the images thus becoming specifically 
heavier than they were at first, will descend to- 
wards the bottom of the jar ; on the pressure above 
being removed, the air in each image recovering 
its elastic force, will expel the water, and the 
images will rise as before. 

Price, - - $2.50 and $4.00. 
** Figures, only, $1.00 and $2.00. 



The Siphon (Fig. 248) is an instrument used 
to decant fluids, or convey them from one place, ^ 
over an obstacle that is higher than their surface, 
to another that is lower ; its form is exceedingly simple, be- 
ing nothing more than a crooked tube. 

If a common siphon, with one side longer than the other, 
be filled with water, and inverted or held with the open 
ends downward, the atmospheric pressure acting equally on 
both sides, and the liquid columns being unequal, the water 
will escape through the longest leg, falling in virtue of its 
specific gravity; but if, when such a siphon is filled, its 
shortest leg be plunged beneath the surface of the water, 
not only will the liquid all run out of the longer 
leg, but it will also rise in the shorter and be dis- ^*«- 2*8. 
charged from the other in a continued stream, till 
it sinks below the open end of the shorter leg ; 
if the siphon be used without previously filling it \ 
with the liquid about to be decanted, though 
the liquid will rise in the shorter leg, it will not 
ascend beyond its own level so as to pass over 
the bend in the tube and escape, unless it be 
drawn out of the longer leg. 

The siphon represented here has an additional 
tube, open at the upper end, and communicating 
below with the longer leg of the siphon; the 
shorter leg then being plunged in any vessel of 
liquor, the opening in the longer leg is to be 
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stopped with the hand or otherwise, and by suction at ihi 
end of the additional tube, the liquor may be made to pass 
oyer the bend, and fill the longer leg, when, being suffered 
to escape, it continues to flow as long as the extremity Is 
immersed in it. Price, in glass, $0.75 and $1.00. 

'* in metal, $0.75 and $1.25. 

" without suction tube, $0.37. 



Fig. 249. 21ie Wirtemberg Siphon. — This in- 

strument (Fig. 249), when once filled 
with liquid, will remain so, and hence 
may be hung up in that state ready 
for use. One leg beiag plunged into 
a vessel of the liquid to be drawn off, 
it will escape through the open extre- 
mity of the other leg, in consequence 
of the additional pressure of the liquid 
in the vessel. Siphons can only be 
used for transferring liquids from 
higher to lower levels. 

Price, 38 cts. and 75 cts. 




B 



Tantalus Cup. — Fig. 250 consists of a cup 
with a siphon so adapted to the cup, that the 
short leg being in the cup, the long leg may 
go down through the bottom of it. When a 
liquid is poured into the cup, it will rise in 
the cup until the height of it is above that 
of the bend of the siphon, when the siphon 
will begin to act, and the whole of the water 
run out. It is called Tantalus Cup, because 
the siphon is usually concealed by a small 
figure endeavoring to drink, but who is foOed, 
for immediately the water reaches his mouth it flows away. 

Price, $2.50. 



Fig. 251. 




Double-bodied Vessel.-— (Fig. 251.) — This 
cut represents a piece of apparatus called a 
double-bodied vessel, the only communica- 
tion between the upper and lower portions 
of which is through the tubes C and D ; if 
the part B be filled with water to the neck, 
and A with port wine, so as to rise above 
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the tube, D, still no mixture or alteration in the state of the 
liquids will take place, for the lightest occupying the 
highest situation ^1 retain it undistm-hed. But if the 
lower part he filled with port wine, and the upper with 
water, the former fluid will ascend through the tuhe, D, 
and the latter descend through the tube, U, till they have 
entirely changed places. Price, $1.50. 



Lifting Pump,— {Fig. 252, next page.)— -Represents a 
model of the common or lifting pump ; it consists of a fi^lass 
cylinder or chamber, b c, having a piston or box, c, with a 
valve opening upwards, the piston being raised or depressed 
by the rod d and handle e ; also, having a va\ve, h, opening 
upwards, at the bottom of the chamber, to which is attached 
a pipe. A, of sufficient length to reach the water. At the 
top of the chamber is a reservoir, having a pipe as an outlet 
for the water. To use, take hold of the handle, e, and 
thereby draw up the bucket from b to c, which will make 
room for the air in the pump, all the way below the bucket, 
to dilate itself, by which its spring is weakened, and then its 
force is not equivalent to the weight or pressure of the out- 
ward air upon the water in the vessel below ; and, therefore, 
at the first stroke the outward air will press up the water 
into the lower pipe, and after a stroke or two, will penetrate 
through the valve, h, and occupy the cylinder or barrel, b c. 
Upon depressing the bucket again, the water cannot return, 
because any force applied above will necessarily close the 
valve, H, and the bucket in returning will press upon the 
water, until the pressure of the water upon the under surface 
of the valve in g, will open the valve at that part, and 
escaping through the hole, will occupy a space above the 
bucket G. The next stroke of the handle will have a double 
effect, it will draw up the water from the well, as in the 
former instance, so that it shall again fill the cylinder, but 
with fresh water ; for it will be readily seen, that the lifting 
of the bucket after the water has obtained access above it, 
does not replace that water as before, but the very circum- 
stance of lifting the handle will close the valve above, and 
the water will be lifted up at the same time, filling the 
reservoir, d, which will discharge by the pipe, f. 

Price, (3.00 and |4.50. 

20* 
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Forcing Pump, — (Fig. 253, as above.) — A pump which 
is capable of driving a stream of water above the pump 
barrel by means of compressed air, and illustrates the action 
of the fire engine. It consists of a glass cylinder, d, with 
solid piston, o, connected by a rod to a handle, e ; at the 
bottom of the cylinder there is a valve, h, opening upwards, 
having a pipe for communicating with the water, a strong 
glass air vessel, k, at the top of which is a cap and jet, the 
lower part, i, extending nearly to the bottom of the air 
vessel, where there is a valve, p, opening upwards, and a 
bent tube, m, connecting the air vessel with the cylinder of 
the pump ; the jet is sometimes made so that it may be 
turned in any direction. To use, the pump-handle and piston 
are drawn up ; a vacuum being produced below the piston, 
the pressure of the atmosphere on the water of the well 
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drives the water through the valve at the hottom of the 
pump cylinder, and thus the cylinder is filled with water ; 
when the piston is forced down again, the water cannot pass 
through it, nor back again into the lower part of the pump, 
and it is forced through the bent pipe into the air vessel, k, 
or condenser ; and when the piston is raised again the valve 
shuts, and prevents the water in the air vessel from returning. 
Thus, by repeated strokes, the water is forced into the air 
vessel tUl it rises above the end of the jet pipe, i, and then 
begins to compress the air, which is more and more com- 
pressed, as the water rises up thcv pipe, and the air begins 
to act forcibly by its spring against the surface of the water, 
and this action drives the water up through the pipe, i, from 
which it spouts to a great height, and is supplied by alter- 
nately raising and depressing the handle, e ; and as the spring 
of the air continues while the piston is being* rabed, the 
stream, or jet, will be uniform as long as the pump is 
worked. Price, fe.OO and $6.00. 



Fig. 254. 



Fardng and Lifting 
Pump in Frame, — ^These 
models (Fig. 254) consist 
of a forcing and lifting 
pump, mounted in a ma- 
hogany framed stand, 
having a restrvoir to hold 
water. In the forcing 
pump there is a variation 
from the former descrip- 
tion, the jet pipe being 
connected near the neck 
of the air vessel, and not 
on the top, as before de- 
scribed. 

Price, $10.00 and 
$12.00. 



Hydrostatic Instrument for showing the Rise of Water to 
its Level, and other Experiments. —TYns instrument (Fig. 
265, next page) consists of a large glass vessel, with a neck 
cm the lower part cemented into a brass cup, and supported 
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on a brass ^ase ; to the sides of the brass cup are soldered 
brass tubes, about one inch in diameter, and five inches 
long ; at the end of one there is a joint having a long glass 
tul^, which may be inclined to any angle ; the other tube is 
terminated in a socket, into which tubes of various shapes 
may be inserted, a variety of which, each attached to a cork 
fitting the socket, accompany the instrument ; also a siphon 
tube to illustrate intermitting springs, etc. This instrument 
is designed to show that in tubes that have a communication, 
whether they be equal or imequal, short or oblique, the 
fluid always rises to the same height. Price, $7.50. 

Fig. 256. 




Hydrostatic Equilibrium. — (Fig. 256, as above.)— This 
arrangement consists of a tin box, A B, formed as repre- 
sented in the cut, with the two raised extremities open at 
top ; the sides are made of glass, water tight, having four 
differently shaped tubes, cemented into caps, on the surface 
of the oblong part. To use, fill the vessel with water to 
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the heiglit marked by the horizontal line marked in the cnt» 
which is a little above the upper ends of the four tubes ; it 
wiU be found that the liquid will pass laterally into the 
tube, C, ascend directly in D, and circuituously in E, while it 
first descends and then ascends in F, rising equally in all the 
tubes, and spouting out till the water is reduced in the side 
tubes to the level of the summits of the internal ones, when, 
the equilibrium being established, the liquid will remain at 
rest. Thus, it follows, that any number of columns of a 
liquid, freely communicating, whatever may be their re- 
spective diameters and figures, will always have the same 
vertical height. Price, $2.50 and $4.00. 

Hydrostatic EquiUbrium, — (Fig. 26*7.) — ^Another appa* 
ratus to exhibit the same effect as the last, in which a sinall 
column of water supports a much larger quantity. 

Price, $3.00. 

Fig. 2S7. Fig. 3sa 





Hydrostatic Paradox, — ^Fig. 258 consists of a pair of scales 
mounted on a brass stand, having a wide mouthed glass jar, 
or cup, suspended from one end, and the other end having 
the usual scale pan. On the pillar supporting the scales, 
there is a brass slide with a milled-head screw for fastening 
it at any height required, to which there is an arm bearing 
a round blocK of wood loosely fitting the glass vessel. To 
use, let the jar, nearly filled with water, be poised by loading 
the opposite pan with the requisite weights ; then after 
marking exactly the height the liquid stands, pour out a 
part of it and immerse the block of wood, supported by the 
arm free from the sides and bottom, just deep enough to 
raise the remaining liquid to the same height as at first, at 
which it is screwed »st, when the balance will be again 
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exactly equipoised. This effect of the vertical pressure of 
liquids may be variously exhibited, and the results are curi- 
ous and important. Price, $5.00. 



Fig. 299. 





The Hydrostatic Bellows, 
—{Fig. 259.)— This instru- 
ment is sometimes called 
the hydrostatic paradox, 
from the fact, that a very 
great weight may be bal- 
anced by a small weight of 
water. It consists of two 
round boards, from one 
foot to one and a half in 
diameter, attached to one 
another by leather going 
all round them, and making 
the space within them 
water tight ; there is a hole 
in the upper board over 
which is screwed a metal 
pipe, about four feet long, 
with a funnel at the top, 
for conveniently introduc- 
ing water, and filling the 
space between the boards 
till the water stands to a 
height of three or four feet 
in the tube, when it will 
sustain the weight of one 
or two men without forcing 
the water out. The leather 
is stout, and prepared so 
as to be water tight under 
a great presure ; the tube 
jointed that it may be more 
portable, and also showing 
the efifect of a column of 
water of a less height. 
Price, - - te.OO. 

" extra large, tV.OO. 
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Ve99d for Spouting Fluids. — (Fig. Fig.aeo. 

260.) — This instrument consists of a 
japanned tin vessel as represented in 
the cut, usually from twenty-four to 
thirty inches hi^h, haying five pipes or 
jets, with exactly the same sized aper- 
tures fixed on the side of the vessel at 
equal distances apart ; the top of the 
vessel is enlarged for a reservoir, and 
the whole is mounted on a circular 
base. 

In estimating the lateral pressure of 

auids, the vertical height must be 
ten into the account ; since the ef- 
fective force with which a liquid acts, 
against any given point in the side of 
the containing vessel will depend on 
the depth of that point beneath the 
surface of the liquid. 

This will appear from the manner 
in which water flows from apertures in the side of a cistern, 
as the velocity of the stream will always be exactly pro- 
portioned to the distance of the point of discharge from the 
superior surface, and the consequent degree of pressure 
which takes place. Suppose a vessel, a, to be filled with 
water, and to have three or more tubes or pipes, b, c, d, of 
equal lengths and diameter, fitted into lateral apertures at 
cUfferent heights; then if the liquid were suffered to flow 
from the pipe d alone, the others bemg stopped, a greater 
quantity of water would be discharged in a given time than 
by the pipe c alone, and a greater quantity would issue 
from the latter in the same time than by the pipe b only ; 
the water being kept at the same level, so as to maintain an 
equaUty of pressure during the whole time it was flowing, 
jid if all the pipes were opened together, the water would 
spout to a greater distance from the pipe d than from either 
of the others. 

The quantity of water spouting from any hole in a given 
time, must necessarily be as the velocity with which it flows ; 
and if, therefore, the hole d is supposed to be four times is 
deep below the surface a, as the hole b is, it follows that d 
will discharge twice the quantity of water, that can flow 
from b in the same time^ because 2 is the square root of 4. 
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80 in like maimer, if d had been nine times the depth of b, 
three times the quantity of water would issue from it, 3 
being the square root of 9. Price, $5.00. 

Fig.26L 




Archimedes^ Screw (Fig, 261, as above) is a machine for 
raising water ; it is represented and descnbed as follows : 

A is a hollow pipe, coiled around a cylindrical axis; 
which axis is inclined at an angle with the ground, and sup- 
ported at each end upon pivots, the upper pivot being fur- 
nished with a handle. When this is turned round, the lower 
end of the pipe dips into the water in the well below, and 
turning upwards directly scoops up some of the water. 
"When the end points up, the part B will become lower than 
it ; therefore the water will fall to B. Another half turn of 
the handle brings C to the lowest point, and the first water 
will occupy that part of the tube ; at the same time more 
water will be scooped up at the end. In a number of turns 
of the handle, equal to that of the coils of the tube, the first 
water will reach, and flow out at the top ; and from that 
time a flow will take place at every revolution of the 
machine. Price, $9.00. 

Barker's Mill. — (Fig. 262, next page.) — ^This engine, as 
represented in the annexed figure, consists of a hollow cy- 
lindrical metal pipe, A B, of considerable height, and ter- 
minating above in a funnel-shaped cavity. The pipe is 
supported in a vertical position, by resting below on a 
pomted steel pivot, turning freely in a brass box, adapted 
to receive it; and the upper part has a cylindrical steel 
axis, C p, passing through a board, supported by uprights 
at the sides. The hollow tube, A B, communicates with a 
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cross tube, E F, closed at the extremities, 
but having adjustible orifices at the opposite 
sides, near each end of the cross tube. A t 
pipe, Gr, above, communicates with a supply 
of water, which it discharges into the funnel 
at the top of the vertical pipe, B ; and the 
supply must be so regulated that the pipe 
may be kept constantly filled with water 
without running over ; while the orifices in 
the cross-pipe at £ and F will deUver the 
water with a force proportioned to the height , 
of the column in the tube, A B, and the aper- 
tures being in opposite directions, the spout- 
ing currents will commimicate a centrifugal 
motion to the vertical tube and its axis, C D, to which may be 
attached a toothed wheel connected with any other machi- 
nery. The action of this machine does not, as sometimes stat- 
ed, depend on the resistance of the atmosphere to the jets 
from the cross-pipe ; but is wholly owing to the hydrostatic 
pressure of the column of water in the vertical tube, which, 
exerting great force on the interior of the horizontal tube, and 
that force being removed from the points whence the water 
issues, the pressure on4he corresponding points, on the 
opposite parts of the interior of the tube, tends to make it 
revolve, the action of both jets producing motion in the 
same direction. Price, $5.00. 




Centrifugal Pump, — (Fig. 
263.) — A machine for raising 
-water, dependent upon centri- 
fugal force, combined with the 
pressure of the atmosphere. 
It consists of one, two, or more 
arms, erect below, and branch- 
ing out above, joined to a ver- 
tical axle. Near the upper 
extremity of each arm is a 
clack valve opening upwards ; 
while near the bottom of the 
vertical tube, or the bottom 
of each (if there are more than 
one), is a similar valve, also 
opening upwards. Water be- 
21 



Fig. 263. 
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ing poured into the machine before using, and a rapid mo- 
tion being given to it by a handle at top, the water in the 
arms acauires a centrinigal force, opens the valves at the 
end, and flies out into a circular trough prepared for it 
This machine is simple, but not so effective, as a well-made 
pump. Price, $10.00. 

F*«»*. Brahma's Hydraulk 

Press.— {Fig. 264.)— This 
is a valuable instrument^ 
and one by which a pro- 
digious power is obtained 
with the greatest ease, 
and in a very small com- 
pass. The size of the 
model represented is usu- 
ally about twelve to four- 
teen inches square, with t 
cylinder about four inches 
diameter. 

Its action depends upon 
the principle that fluids 
transmit pressure equally 
in all directions. A solid 
piston, s, is constructed 
so as to move water-tight 
in a cylinder. The space , 
beneath the piston is filled 
with water, and communi- 
cates by a small pipe with a forcing pump, worked by the 
piston, B, by means of the lever, a, and by which the water, 
which is contained in the cistern, o, is forced through the 
valve, D, into the large cylinder. The large piston being 
thereby driven up, carries with it the bed, h, and presses 
closely together whatever may be above it. Whatever pres- 
sure is exerted upon b, is transferred to e, and is increased 
according to the relative size of the two pistons. Suppose, 
for example, the piston at b to have a superficial area of one 
inch, and the large cylinder of ten inches, then every ten 
pounds pressure put upon b, will be increased by b ten-fold, 
and become one hundred pounds; and as a person may 
exert a force of fifty pounds on the lever, this weight alone 
•mil give a pressure of 100X50 poimds, or more than 2 tons> 
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imd that with a pump» the large cylinder of which is n6t 
more than 4 inches diameter ; and hy decreasing the smaller 
tube from one inch diameter to half an inch the power will 
be increased four-fold, or to nearly 9 tons. 

Price, 140.00. 

Fig. 265. 




Hydrostatic Paradox with Movable Piston. — ^The displac- 
ing of any portion of fluid by a fixed solid, whatever be the 
weight of the solid, produces no difference in the weight of 
the fluid, provided it stands at the same height as before, 
and raising the height of the fluid by plunging a solid into 
it, increases its pressure, or apparent weight. If the fluid 
is raised by pressing or forcing it upwards, in however thin 
a column, provided the vessel be kept full, and closed in all 
directions, the pressure of the fluid and the apparent weight 
of the vessel will be increased, although nothing whatever, 
either solid or fluid, is added to it. To illustrate this prin- 
ciple, the instrument represented in the above cut (Fig. 
265), is used. The cylindrical vessel, a b c d, has a glass 
tube closely fitted into its top, and a rod, e c, fixed to a 
plate, F Or, moving up and down, water-tight, in the cylinder. 
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wliiob is represented fitted to a frame with the end of the 
rod> s, attached to one end of a balance. 

The plate being at the bottom, c d, water is poured into 
the vessel, so that it rises nearly to a b, but does not rise in 
the tube. It is then balanced by a weight in the scale, l. 
If the rod b k is drawn up so as to raise the plate and 
force some of the water into the tube, the water will seem 
to weigh more than it did ; and to restore the balance, more 
weight must actually be put into the scale l. If the vessel 
is three inches diameter, every inch that the water rises 
in the tube will require more than four ounces to be added 
to the weight, whatever be the bore of the tube ; for the 
pressure of the water in all directions will be increased by 
the weight of a body of water, whose height is the height 
of the water in the tube, and whose base is the extent of 
the surface of the water pressing on the top, a b, of the 
vessel. Now the top being three inches diameter, its surface 
is about 7y J square inches ; and a portion of water one 
inch high, and Yy'j square inches broad, is l^j cubic inches 
of water, which weigh about four ounces. Thus, raising the 
rod a foot will add three pounds to the apparent weight of 
the water. 

This principle, from its extraordinary illustrations, is call- 
ed the hydrostatical paradox ; paradox bemg a word from 
the Greek, and signifying something, which, though true, 
appears when first considered to be untrue. When we are 
told that any quantity of water, however small, may be so 
employed as to balance any quantity of water, however 
great, we are at first startled by the apparent impossibility 
of the statement. But when we come to examine it more 
closely, we find it to be accurately true ; for the small tube 
in the foregoing figures may be made ever so narrow, and 
to hold ever so little water, while the wide tube communi- 
cating with it may be made ever so large, and holding ever 
80 much water ; and the level at which the water stands in 
both tubes will be the same. So in the scales you may 
plunge as large a body as you please into the vessel of 
water, and leave as little water in the vessel as possible ; 
still, if what you leave stands as high as the whole quantity 
stood, it will, by weight and pressure together, produce as 
much effect as the whole quantity of fluid. 

Everything, imder these circumstances, depending upon 
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l^e height and the surface, and very little upon the hulk of 
the fluid, we may easUy perceive what mischief may he d(me 
by a Tery small quantity of water, if it happens to he ap- 
plied or distributed, so as to stand high, in however thin a 
body or column, and to spread over a wide but confined and 
shaUow space. 

Price, with balance and frame, complete, $25.00. 
21* 
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PIKE'S IMPROVED PLATE ELECTRICAL MACHINE. 



This elegant electrical machine (Fig. 266» opposite page) 
is mounted on a large base, supported from the floor by four 
stump feet, and on the top there are fastened by screw bolts 
two turned columns, with a cap also fastened by screw 
bolts ; near the centre of the columns, the axle, made of 
polished steel, is supported, bearing the plate, which is 
pressed at opposite sides of its circumference, by two pairs 
of elastic rubbers, secured between the columns ; the press- 
ure of the rubbers may be regulated at pleasure ; to one 
end of the axle the winch and handle is fixed, by which the 
plate is easily turned. The conductor consists of two up- 
right brass tubes, two and a half to three inches in diameter, 
haying large brass balls at each end and in the middle, 
also a cross tube connecting the two together at the top, 
and having a ball in the centre. From the lower balls and 
opposite the centre of the plate, there are brass arms extend- 
ing half across the plate, with rows of teeth for collecting 
the fluid from both sides of the plate. The conductor is 
supported on bases, by four strong glass pillars, set at each 
end in brass sockets, and secured to the base by screw bolts, 
all of which may be taken apart for convenient transporta- 
tion. These machmes are made with plates of 24, 27, 30, 36, 
and 44 inches in diameter, with framework in proporticm 
made of mahogany or rosewood, handsomely polished, and 
with conductors of brass, highly finished, from four to seven 
feet high, having balls, wires, and suitable holes for connect- 
ing other apparatus. These machines are by far the most 
durable and elegant in their construction of any in use ; 
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many of oar first institutions are nong them with the 
highest satisfaction. 

Price, with mahogany frame, 



24 inch pkte. 


1^5, 


in rosewood, $85. 


2Y « « 


185, 


$95. 


30 " " 


IllO, 


$120. 


36 " " 


1130, 


$140. 


40 " " 


1165 


$180. 


44 " ^ 


$200, 


$220. 



Plate Electrical Machine, with upright dmiuctor. — ^This 
plate (Fig. 267) represaits a convenient and suhstantial 

Fig. 267. 
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mode of constructing the conductor of a plate machine, occu- ' 
pying but Httle room on the lecture table. The machine, 
as regards the mounting of the plate, is arranged as Cuth* 
bertson^s, having a longer base and stout glass supports at 
each end ; beyond the edge of the plate and opposite thereto, 
on which are placed the conductor, which is formed of long 
brass tubes about 2 inches in diameter, having large balls at 
each end, and connected together at the top by a tube of the 
same size. To the lower balls are arms, having rows of 
points, and collecting the fluid from both sides of the plate. 
There are suitable holes in different parts of the conductor 
for inserting electrometers, wires, <fec. 

This construction of the electrical machine has given the 
jbighest satisfaction to those who have used them. 

Price, 13-inch, $25.00. 

16-inch, $30.00. 

20-inch, $38.00. 

Fig. 268. 




CuthJbert8<yrC8 Plate Electrical Machine. — This machine 
(Fig. 268, as above) consists of a plate of glass, of not less 
than 12 inches diameter, turning on an axis that passes at 
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right aisles through its centre. It is rubbed by two pair 
of cushions, fixed at opposite parts of the circumference by 
elastic frames of thin mahogany, which are constructed so 
as to press the glass plate between them with the requisite 
force, by means of regulating screws. A brass prime con^ 
ductor, supported by a stout glass rod, is fixed to the frame 
of the machine, terminated at one end by a wire, with a 
brass ball, and having branched extremities opposite each 
other, and near the extreme diameter of the plate, in a 
direction at right angles to the vertical line of the opposite 
cushions. The branched extremities of the conductor are 
furnished with pointed wires, that serve to collect the elec- 
tricity from the surface of the excited plate. This form of 
the plate electrical machine is now Httle used, the more 
modem style bemg preferable. Price, 12 inch, $25.00. 

15 " $30.00. 
" 18, " $38.00. 

Fig 369. Plate Glass Electrical 

Machine {French Plan). — 
This arrangement f Fig. 269) 
represents one of the French 
forms of mounting the plate 
glass electrical machine, 
having but one pillar sup- 
port, made very stout, to 
the axis of the machine. 
Two pairs of rubbers at- 
tached to large brass balls, 
are supported by insulated 
glass pillars, the balls be- 
ing connected together by a 
brass tube, in the form of 
an arch, extending over the 
plate, forming the negative conductor to which the rubbers 
are attached. The positive conductor with circular arms, 
having rows of brass teeth at the ends, is mounted on a sepa- 
rate movable insulated stand. 

Price, with 20-inch plate, $50.00. 

Plate Electrical Machine, for positive and negative Elec- 
tricity. — This electrical machine, having a frame of maho- 
gany or rosewood, in the form of a cross, is represented in 
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Fig. 270, and is mounted on four stump feet, about 6 or 8 
inches from tbe floor, or table, on which it is used. On the 
shorter arms of the frame, two pillars are attached by screw 
nuts for receiving the axle of the plate, which axle is made 
of polished steel, with a brass crank and rosewood handle. 
The rubbers consist of two cushions of leather, conneoted 
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together by a stout brass sprmg, having a screw to ^e 
them the required pressure ; supported on a stout swelled 
ekss pillar, cemented into a polished brass base, and being 
irmly held by a screw and nut beneath the frame. Over 
the rubber is mounted a large and well-polished brass bail* 
which is the negative conductor. The positive conductor is 
a well polished brass cylinder, having swelled ends ; the one 
having arms embracing the plate with rows of points for col- 
lecting the fluid ; the other having a wire with a ball. The 
conductor is supported on a stout swelled glass pillar, 
mounted in a socket, by which the pillar can be separated 
from the conductor, and at the frame cemented in a base, as 
the rubber, with nut and screw to fasten. The frames are 
made of mahogany or rosewood, highly polished, and ihe 
brass work elegantly finished. The plate and all the pillars 
are attached by nut and screw, and may be taken oW for 
convenient transportation. 

Price, 16-inch, $20.00 and $26.00. 
20-inch, $34.00 and $38.00. 
24-inch, $50.00. 

" 30-inch, $85.00. 

•' 36-inch, $130.00. 
42-inch, $200.00. 

Naim^9 Cylinder Electrical Machine (Fig. 271, next page) 
consists of a hollow cylinder of glass, usually eight to ten 
inches in diameter, supported on a rectangular base, as Iq 
the preceding machines described. Two hollow metallic 
conductors, about twenty inches in length and four inches 
in diameter, having hemispherical ends, are placed parallel 
to the cylinder, one on each side, upon two insulating pillars 
of glass, which are cemented into two separate pieces of 
wood, that slide across the base so as to allow of their being 
brought within different distances of the cylinder, and having 
screws entering the base for clamping fast. To one of these 
conductors the cushion is attached, being fastened to it by 
a spring and two brass rods fastened to the cushion, the 
rods entering holes for the purpose in the conductor, and 
moving freely therein ; the spring causing it to press equally 
against the cylinder in every part of its revolution. The 
pressure of the cushion is also further regulated by the 
adjusting screw at the base. From the upper edge of the 
cushion there proceeds a flap of black silk, which is seWed 
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on the cushion about a quarter of an inch from the upper 
edge ; it extends over the upper surface of the glass cylinder 
to within an inch of a row of metallic points, proceeding like 
the teeth of a rake from a horizontal rod, which is fixed to 
the adjacent side of the opposite conductor. The motion is 
given by a simple handle — formerly a multiplying wheel 
was used, but it has many disadvantages and is more labori- 
ous. The conductors are usually made of metal, japaned 
black, perforations being made at the ends and on the top 
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•boat the uze of a quill, for the purpose of attaching wires 
and other kind of apparatus. This machine is the best for 
showing the effect of positive and negative electricity. The 
conductor to which the rubber is attached is the negative, 
and the one having the points the positive or prime conductor. 
If it be required to accumulate positive electricity, a chain 
must be carried from the negative conductor to the floor. 
If, on the other hand, negative electricity be required, then 
the positive conductor must be put in connexion with the 
ground, and the other insulated. 

Price, with two conductors, 8 inch, $22.00: 

*« " " " 9 inch, $25.00. 

«* " « " 10 inch, $28.00. 

To U9e ike JSlectrical Machine, — ^Let the machine be care- 
fully wiped with a clean silk or linen cloth, to free it entirely 
from dust ; spread a little amalgam evenly along the cushion, 
turn the machine with rapidity for some time, observing if 
the whole surface of the cushion is covered with the amal- 
gam ; remove all the amalgam adhering to the glass, attach 
a chain to the rubber to connect with the floor, or place the 
hand on the rubber, gently pressing it, frequently wiping the 
whole machine with a silk cloth free from dust, which in an 
excited state it readily attracts. 

The most powerful excitation of ihe machine is produced 
as follows. Let the machine be placed within the influence 
of a good fire, but not so near as to injure any of its parts 
by the action of the heat. With a flat round-pointed knife 
spread a little amalgam evenly along the cushion, and return 
it to its place ; turn the cylinder a few times round ; then 
take off the cushion, and observe carefully diose parts on its 
surface that have not been touched by the cylinder while 
revolving ; on these parts put a little more amalgam, and 
repeat the process of turning the cylinder, and supplying 
the defective parts with amSgam, till every pomt of that 
part of the surface of the cushion which presses on the 
cylinder appears to be properly supplied with amalgam. 
Take now a piece of leather, about five or six inches square, 
and spread over one side of it a quantity of amalgam; 
throw back the silk flap, and, turning the machiae gently 
round, applied the amalgamed side of the leather to the 
cylinder, for the space of two minutes or more, as circum- 
stances may require, during which time the excitation will b9 
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obsenred U^ inerease rapidly. The cyHnder must next be 
Tviped perfectly clean with an old silk handkerchief, and 
afterwards witn a soft dry linen cloth. Let the cushion be 
again removed, and the amalgam which appears above and 
below the line of contact with the cylinder carefully scraped 
ofif, the silk flap wiped with the linen cloth, and the whole 
returned to its place and made fast. If now the cylinder be 
turned slowly round, streams of the electric fluid will be 
seen rushing from the silk flap round the lower part of the 
cylinder, attended with a hissing and snapping noise, while 
large brushes of the same, of several inches in length, may 
be observed flying off from the lower edge of the silk into 
the surrounding air. The machine is now fit for use, and 
may be fastened to the table ; after which the whole of its 
parts are to be well wiped with a warm and dry linen cloth, 
to free them from dust. 

The operator, however, must not expect this high and 
rich state of excitation to be of long duration. The cylinder 
will soon cool ; dust will be attracted by the action of the 
machine ; and the moisture produced in the air of the room 
by the breaths of his audience, will, by their imited effects, 
render all his efforts to produce a copious supply of elec- 
tricity entirely fruitless. 

To remedy this defect, which gentlemen who deliver 
public lectures on electisicity have often found to be a griev- 
ous one, and surround it with a dry atmosphere entirely 
preventing the deposition of the moisture of the room from 
settlmg on the machine, provide a box of thin plate iron, ten 
or twelve inches long, four inches wide, and one inch and a 
half in depth, with a lid to fit very easily over it. In this 
box a piece of bar iron, of about six inches in length, three 
in breadth, and half an inch in thickness, after being heated 
in the fire to a dull red heat, is to be placed, the lid of the 
box put on, and the whole, on a suitable iron stand, placed 
imder the cylinder, on the board of the machine, in a longi- 
tudinal direction. The radiation of heat from the iron will 
effectually preserve the equality of the temperature of the 
surrounding air for a considerable length of time, and in- 
deed for any length of time required, since, by employing 
two bars of iron, the one may be kept in the fire, while the 
other is in the box, and thus no other interruption in the 
course of the experiments will be necessary beyond what is 
occasioned by the changing of the irons. By this means 
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the macliine may be made to act in full vigor under the 
most disadyantagreous circumstances. 

Fig. 273. 




Th£ Cylinder Electriedl MoaMm (Fig. 272, as above) 
consists of a hollow cylinder of glass, usually about six to 
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ten inches in diameter, and from eight to fourteen inches in 
length, supported on a rectangular hase hy two upright 
turned columns, by means of caps on the ends of the cylinder, 
the one having a short pivot, the other a long one, passing 
through the column, and terminated by a winch and handle 
by which the cylinder is turned on its axis. The upper part 
of the column is divided horizontally at the centre of the 
pivot, or axle, and secured by screws each side of the axle; 
by this aiTangement the cylinder may easily be taken out 
and put in the frame. Before the cylinder is a cushion, 
which extends in length to within an inch of either end of 
the cyhnder, which should be soft and yielding ; the cushion 
is supported by a glass pillar where negative electricity is 
required, but more commonly by a turned mahogany pillar, 
having at its base a slide to move backwards ana forwards, 
with a stout screw to clamp it fast, whereby the pressure on 
the cushion can be regulated ; the conductor is a cylinder 
of metal from fourteen to eighteen inches in length, and 
about four inches diameter, with rounded ends, usually 
japanned black, and is supported on the side of the cylinder 
opposite the rubber, having a row of brass pomts on the side 
towards the cylinder for collecting the fluid; there are 
sockets with holes at each end of the conductor, and also 
on the top for attaching apparatus, wires, <&;c. To the up- 
per ed^e of the cushion is attached a piece of black silk, of 
the width of the rubber, which extends over the cylinder to 
within an inch of the row of points. 

Price, 4 mch, $ 8.00 ; 5 inch, llO.OO. 

" 6 " $12.00; 7 " $14.00. 

'* 8 " $16.00; 9 " $18.00. 
10 " $22.00. 

The Small Cylinder Electrical Machine, — ^This plate (Fig. 
273, next page) represents the cylinder electrical machine, 
in the simplest and one of the most con^benient f<Hins in 
which it can be constructed. The base is a rectangular 
piece of wood, having upright pieces of wood firmly attached 
at the base, and supporting the caps attached to the cylin- 
der ; to one of which is a handle, by which the cylinder is 
turned. On one side is a cushion of leather fixed to a pillar, 
and having a screw at the base to regulate the degree of 
pressure on the cylinder. On the other side of the cylinder 
» a metal cylinder with rounded ends, supported by a glass 
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rod. On one side is a row of sharp points, to draw the 
electricity from the glass ; and on the other, a hole, haying 
a wire with a brass ball thereon. A flap of black silk, or 
<Hled silk, is attached to the rubber, to prevent the dissipa- 
tion of the electricity from the surface of the cylinder before 
it reaches the points. Price, 4-inch, $8.00. 

" 5-mch, $10.00. 

« 6-inch, $12.00. 

Ths Mectrophorus, — (Fig. 274, next page.) — ^The electro- 
phorus is certainly a very remarkable source of electrical 
accumulation, and is an instrument which, for many light 
experiments, forms a good substitute for the electrical 
machine. It consists of a metallic plate, with a rim about 
half an inch deep, containing a resinous plate, formed of 
equal parts of shellac, rosin, and Venice turpentine melted 
together, and about ten to fourteen inches in diameter, and 
half an inch thick, on which rests a brass or metal plate, 
from eight to twelve inches in diameter, having well-rounded 
edges, and a glass handle at the centre about ten inches 
long, for the purpose of lifting without drawing off the 
electricity ; a wire with a brass knob is usually connected 
with the plate for taking the sparks ; a, a, a, represent 
brass rods connected with the lower plate having their tops 

'I with the plate of resin, by which is avoided the trouble 
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and tediousness of establishing a commimication between 
the insulated cover and the earth by means of the finger. 

To use the electrophorus, rub the upper surface of the 
resinous plate with a piece of dry fur (cat's skin is reckoned 
the best), and it will be excited negatively. Place the upper 
conductor upon it, and then raise the same by its insulatmg 
handle ; it will be found to exhibit very faint, if any elec- 
trical signs. Replace the conductor, and whilst it lies on 
the surface of the excited plate, touch it with a finder or 
any other uninsulated conductor, and then raise it again by 
its handle. 

It will now be positively electrified, and afford a spark ; 
if it be then replaced on the resinous plate, touched, and 
again raised, another spark will be procured, and this pro- 
cess may be repeated for a considerable time without any 
perceptible dinunution of effect. Jars may be charged by 
bringing them in contact with the conductor each time it is 
lifted ; with an instrument of this kind, only six inches in 
diameter, Cavallo charged a jar several times successively, 
and such was the strength of the charge that it was capable 
of piercing a card. 

This instrument, properly constructed, has been known 
to retain its electricity so long as three weeks, without requir- 
mg fresh excitation. 

Price, Id.OQ to |6.0a. 
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LmUated Stool, — (Fig. 276.) — ^This consists of a ma- 
hogany board of well-baked wood, having stout \e^, 
cemented in sockets for the purpose, sometimes haying 
screws for separating them from the top, for convenient 
transportation. To use ; having wiped it clean and dry, 
let a person stand upon it, holding in his hand a chain or 
wire communicating with the prime conductor ; on setting 
the machine in action, sparks of fire may be drawn from any 
part of his person, he becomes indeed a part of the conduc- 
^ tor, and is strongly electrified ; his hair will stand on end, 
and if he hold in his hand a silver spoon, containing some 
warm spirits of wine, another person may set it on fire by 
touching it quickly with his finger. 

Price, $3.00 ; with legs in brass sockets 

to unscrew, - $4.00 and $4.50. 

Fig. 276. LegdenJar—{F\s, 276)— is so called from 

^\ the circumstance of its properties having been 

\r first observed at Leyden. It consists of a 

^1^^ glass jar of any convenient size, usually a 

4j||£ijJ^ quart, having the outside and inside coated 

with tin foil to within two or three inches of 

the top, and a brass wire, the upper part of 

which terminates in a ball of the same metal, 

and the lower part in a fine chain, or a piece 

of fine wire, that it may touch the inside of the 

jar, passing through a cap of baked wood 

which fits into the mouth of the jar. If a jar 

thus constructed be held by the lower part 

with the hand, and the knob be brought mto 

contact with the prime conductor while the machme is in 

action, it will become charged ; and if a communication be 

then formed between its outside and inside coatings, by the 

^^er hand being brought to the knob, that sensation called 
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the electrical shock will be felt, and the jar will thus be 
discharged. Price, pint, $1.00 and $1.25. 

" quart, $1.26. 

" half gallon, $1.'76. 

" gallon, $2.60. 

Discharger,— {Vig. 211.)— ^^t^-^- 

This is formed of two wires ^'^ 
with balls at the outer ends, 
and jointed at the lower ends 
where they are received into 
a socket, into which a glass 
handle is fastened. Hold the 
common discharging rod firm- 
ly, and discharge a phial by 
it, he will not receive a shock. 
If the phial be a very large 
one, or if he hold it lightly, 
he will feel perhaps a slight 
tingling of the fingers when 
the shock passes, but this is 
all. If he be furnished with 
the glass-handled discharging rod, or jointed discharging 
rod, as it is called, he may, by setting its knobs at a proper 
distance, discharge even the largest battery without danger. 
It is usual for the sake of convenience to fasten a chain to 
one of the arms of the discharging rod, which communicates 
with the outside of the phial. 

Price, - - - $1.25 to $2.00. 
" with moveable joints, $3.00 and $4.00. 



Pith Ball Electrometer — (Fig. 278, next page) — consists 
of a small stand, supporting a glass rod, bent at right angles 
at the top, and having a hole to attach a pith ball, which is 
suspended by a silk string. If an excited glass tube be 
held near the electrometer, the ball will be attracted, and 
after adhering for a short time, it will be repelled to a con- 
Mderable distance, nor will it again be attracted until it has 
touched some body connected with the earth, and thus given 
up the electricity which it had acquired from the tube, or 
until, by remaining undisturbed for some time, it has lost it 
by dissipation into the atmosphere. Price, 60 cts. 




Mi 
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Fig 279. 



Fir.a7a Ktwo pith balls be stispended by 

/^^s. ^^^ s^l^ threads, and excited either by 
I \^ S^^® ^^ ^y resin, on removing the ex- 
^ citing material, they 

will no longer faU 
into the vertical po* 
sidon, but repel each 
other in the manner 
shown in Fig. 2Y9, 
the balls acquiring a 
property relative to 
each other similar to 
that which the glass 
and single ball ex- 
hibited after contact 
in the preceding ex- 
periment. 

Price, 60 cts. 



o 
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F*8«80- Simple Balance Electro- 

l • meter.— {Fig, 280.) — ^This 

is an instrument of great 
delicacy. It consists of a 
fine beam of metal, sus- 
pended on a pivot affixed 
to a glass rod in the cen- 
tre. It is accurately ba- 
lanced, and has at each 
end a pith ball. The glass 
rod must be very dry when 
the instrument is to be 
used ; an excited stick of 
sealing-wax or glass held towards one end will occasion it 
to move round its centre, and thus indicate plainly the ex- 
citement of the wax, or glass. Price, $1.00. 

The Quadrant Ulectromster. — ^This mstrument (Fig. 281, 
next page) consists of an upright stem of wood, furnished at 
the lower end with a brass ferule and pin, by which it may 
be inserted in the conductor. To the upper part of the stem 
is affixed a graduated semicircle of box wood, or ivory, at 
the middle of which is supported on an axis, an index, which 
consists of a very slender ivory rod, and reaches from its 
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axis at the centre of the graduated plate, to the femle at the 
end of the stem ; and to its extremity is fixed a delicate 
pith ball. This index rises as the charge increases, and the 
strength is determined by the degree indicated on the gradu- 
ated circle. Price, in box wood, $1.25. 
** in ivory, $1.76 and $2.00. 

Fig. 281. Fig. 282. Fig. 283. 






Bennett^ s Gold Leaf Electrmneter, — (Fig. 282, as above.) 
— Consists of a brass foot, which supports a glass tube about 
two and a half inches wide and five long. This has two 
slips of tin foil pasted on the opposite sides, as represented. 
The cylinder is closed at top by a brass cap, which fits 
tight round the sides, but takes off and on, in order that 
if the two slips of gold leaf which hang from the middle of 
the cap in the inside should become broken, they may be 
repaired. The cap should not in any other case be removed. 
The gold leaves are about three inches long, and a quarter 
of an inch wide ; they are best fastened on by a little piece 
of flatted brass, soldered to the inner side of the cap, and 
the leaves attached by gum water, gold size, paste, or any- 
thing similar. They should hang so as to touch each other 
when not in an electrified state, and when divergent, as 
shown in the cut, they should approach to the slips of tin 
foil on the glass. The cap has occasionally a point which 
screws upon it, as shown ; this, however, is never used, except 
in trying experiments upon the electricity of the atmosphere. 

Price, $2.50. 

Sausmre's Gold Leaf JSlectroscope, which is represented in 
Fig. 283, as above, differs from the former in the manner 
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in wbicli the ^Id leaves are insulated. The cap is a flat 
plate with a wire soldered beneath. The gold leaves ue 
soldered at the lower end of the wire, and the whole wire 
IS inclosed in a glass tube. The outer surface of this tube 
is best covered with sealing-wax, as the insulation of resinous 
substances is much better in damp weather than that of 
glass, which rapidly attracts the moisture of the breath, or 
of the apartment. The diameter of the glass may be four 
inches, the height of it ei^ht inches. The size of the plate 
at top from two to four mches, a& most convenient. The 
cap which incloses the top of the glass, and into which the 
glass tube is cemented, may be of wood or metal. 

Price, $2.00. 

Volta^s Condenser (¥ig. 284) shows a pair of these con- 
densing plates attached to a gold leaf electroscope. The 
Elate, A, is connected with the cap, and is of course insu- 
lted. The plate, b, is supported upon glass, but is con- 
nected with tne ground by the chain ; it turns upon a joint 
at 0. It is sometimes connected with another condenser 
when the plate b becomes insulated by taking off the chain. 
The two plates have a thin coat of gum lac varnish on their 
inner sides, to prevent contact, and in consequence entire 
dispersion. To use the instrument, touch the cap or plate, 
A, with the excited body, b being withdrawn, then approach 
B to A, and touch a again ; it may afterwards be made to 
touch a third or fourth time, or more, until the gold leaves 
show signs of divergence. Price, $6.00. 



Fiir.384. 



Fig. 285. 





^ennet^s Mectrical D(mbler.—(Fig. 285, as above.)-This 
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instrument is an improvement upon Yolta's, it being more 
susceptible. It consists, as tbe cut represents, of a simple 
gold leaf electrometer, the top of which is a flat metallic 
plate, marked a, of a similar plate, b, which has a glass 
Iiandle, and of a third plate, c, also with a glass handle. 
The plates o and b are covered on their under-sides with 
sealing-wax varnish. To use the instrument ; first put the 
plate B upon a^ touch the plate b with the finger, and then, 
Y>efore the finger is removed, touch the plate a with the 
object to be tested. Take away the object, and also the 
finger ; take up b by its handle ; place c on b, and touch o 
-with the finger. By this a portion of the electric fluid is 
disturbed in c, so that c becomes electrified plus, or minus, 
in the same manner as a. Place b upon a, and touch b 
vrith the finger, and apply the edge of c to a ; the electricity 
of c will then flow to a. Remove c, take the finger from H, 
and raise b from a. Proceed in the same manner for three 
or four times more, until so much electricity is accumulated 
in A as to occasion the divergence of the gold leaves. 

Price, $5.00. 

Fig. 386. 
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The Universal IHseharger. — (Fig. 286, as above.) — An in- 
strument that will be found convenient in a great varietv 
of experiments in which the electrical battery is to be used. 
It consists of a flat board, about fifteen inches long, four 
broad, and one thick, having two glass pillars cemented in 
two holes upon the board, and furnished at top with brass 
caps, each of which has a turning joint, and supports a 
spring tube, through which the wires slide. Each of the 
caps 18 composed of three pieces of brass, connected so that 
the wires, besides their sliding through the sockets, have a 
horizontal and vertical motion. Each of the wires is fiu-- 
nished with an open ring at one end, and at the other it has 
a brass ball, which, by a short spring socket, is slipped upon 
the pointed extremity, and may be removed. There is ft 
23 
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drcular piece of wood, having on its surface a slip oi vrorj 
inlaid, and furnished with a foot, which is fastened in the 
ihiddk of the bottom^ 

To this discharger belongs thesinall press (Fig. 287, pre- 
ynova page), the stem of wUch fits into the socket, instead of 
the circular table. On the top <^ the stem are two oblong 
boards, which are pressed togcthw by means of two screwa 
Between these boards may be placed any substance which re- 
quires to be pressed while the electric fluid is sent through it. 

The construction of this instrument is such as to enable 
the curator to- use it with advantage in numerous experi- 
ments, such as the oxidation of metallic leaves between stips 
of card or oi glass; splitting small pieces of oak, firing 
gunpowder, (Skc. 

By far the most interesting and brilliant application of the 
powers of the Leyden jar is thd melting of metallic wires. 
When a strong charge is* passed through a slender iron ¥riFe, 
the wire is ignited !or (tispersed in red-hot globules. Tbt 
power of large batteries was fiNmerly ccmsidered essentiii 
to the prodtiction of this effect ; but if the wire be suffi- 
ciently fine, a single jar, exposing a coated surface of about 
190 square inches, wilJ be found sufficient to exemplify the 
experiment Price, $6.00 and 1*7.50. 

r««. 28a Medical •/«»•.— j[Fig. 288.)— This is like an or- 

dinary Leyden jar, covered and lined to a certain 
height with tin-foil, as at b. A wooden cap t& 
then prepared for it, and a hole just admitting a 
glass tube, a, is bored in the middle of the cap. 
The tube reaches below to within two in<^es of 
the bottom, and projects upwards above the 
\ cap, about three inches. This tube is also partly 
lined and covered with tin-foil, so placed that 
! rather more than an inch of ! the glass is left un- 
covered at the lower end, and a&ut two inches 
I at the upper end. ; The tube is cemented to the 
I top of the bottle, and a smaller cap cemented on 
the. top of the glass tube ; but before this last is 
ceinentedr on, three holes are drilled in it; one 
for a, hook wherewith to suspend the phial from the con* 
duGtor, the two f>th^« are to be 'left open ; one of th^si to 
admit a w]|« to touch the inner coating of the tube, tlie 
oth^r a se<K>nd wine> sufficiently long to reach to the coating 
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ci the pliial — these are shown in the cut at c and n. A 
wire is also twisted round the outer coating of the inner 
tube, which projects outwards sufficiently to touch the inner 
coating of the phial. On the outer coating of the phial is 
fastened a hook, marke^ v, for the convenience of attaching 
a chain. Price, $2.50. 

Disekargirhg or Medical Elec- 
trometer. — A Leyden jar will 
endeavor to throw off its elec- 
tricity from the inside to the 
outside, the more as it becomes 
charged with greater intensity ; 
and u the two coatings be placed 
so close to each other that the attraction between the two 
coatings overcome the resistance of the glass, a discharge 
necessarily takes place. On this fact the discharging elec- 
trometer is constructed. A is supposed to be a cross sec- 
tion of the prime conductor of an ^ectrical machine. B is 
a brass cap, forming the end of the electrometer. It is made 
with a wire beneath to fit the hole of the conductor. C is a 
bent glass tube. D a brass ball at the end of it. E is a 
wire with a brass ball at each end, which wire is movable 
backwards and forwards. When a shock is to be taken, the 
ball E is placed at a certain distance from the surface of A. 
A is connected with the inside of the Leyden jar, which 
communicates the shock, and the chain is connected with< 
the outside of the jar. When the jar is charged to such a* 
degree of intensity as to acquire force ^aough to strike across 
from A to E, the discharge will spontaneously take place. 
The ball at E must be set at a greater or less distance from 
A, according to the strength of shock required. If a shock 
is to be given to a company, when this electrometer is to be 
used, they must form part of the circuit between the outside 
of. the bottle and the electrometer. Price, $2.00. 

OtUhbertson's Bcdance Mectrometer (Fig. 290, next page) 
18 an excellent and elegant regulator of the strength of the 
charge requisite for fusing different l^agths of wire, expe- 
rimenting on metallic oxides, &c. It consists of a mahogany 
base, A B, about e^hteen inches long, and six inches wide, • 
ii( which are fixed two glass supports, -mounted with brasS' 
baUs, the one, c, set in the.middle of tbebase, and the otbuv 




d, about seven inches therefrom ; under or at the side of one 
of the balls, d, is a hook ; the other ball, e, has at its side a 
brass rod, c e, with upright arm, <?/, about four inches long, 
each having balls, c/, at their ends ; the rod is about seven 
inches long, extending in a direction opposite to the insulated 
ball with a hook ; also Connected by a brass tube about four 
inches long with another ball, 6, formed of two hemispheri- 
cal brass cups, the one fitting within the other, and within 
this is balanced a brass rod, g h, about fourteen inches long, 
with a knife edge centre in the middle, placed a little below 
the centre of gravity, and equally balanced with a hollow 
brass ball, g h, at each end, the centre or axis resting upon 
a proper shaped piece of brass fixed in the inside of the Wl, 
each part of the hemisphere being cut out to permit the end 
towards the insulated brass ball to descend, and the other to 
ascend ; to the arm is attached a small slider moving freely 
over a line divided into 60 grains, the slider to be set at the 
number of grains the experiment requires. 

To use the instrument ; suppose the slider to be set at 15 
grains, it will cause the arm, g k, bearing the slide, to rest 
on the ball, /, beneath, with a pressure equal to that w^ht ; 
as the charge mcreases in the jar, or battery, the balls be- 
come more and more repulMve to each other, and when the 
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force of this repulsion is sufficient to raise 15 grainsithe 
arm, p, rises, the slider moves forward, and the ball, A, at 
tbe other end of the arm, coming rapidly in contact with the 
ball, d, connected by the chain with the jar, discharges the 
electricity accomidated. And as the force of the repulsion 
depends upon the mtensity of the charge, the weight it has 
to overcome affords a measure of this intensity, and enables 
the experimenter to regulate the amount. A quadrant 
electrometer, K, is also usually attached to the top of the 
instrument Price, $8.00 to $10.00. 

Ffg.»l. 




EUctried Battery, with four Jars, — (Fig. 291.) — ^When 
great force is required from the electric fluid, a number of 
jarft of the above description are placed on a metal coating 
which forms a commimication between their outside coatings 
and the earth, and the insides of the jars have conducting 
wires which pass to the prime conductor. In this manner 
any number of jars may be charged with the same facility 
as a single one, and from the powerful effect of the electric 
fluid when it is thus collected, it is called an electric battery. 
One with four jars is represented in the above figure. 

Price, four gallon jars, $10.00. 

" half " $8.00. 

" quart ** $6.60. 

23* 
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Electrical Battery, with fifteen e7*ar«.— (Fig. 292.) — ^This 
represents an electrical battery of fifteen jars in the act oi 
being charged from the conductor of an electrical machine, 
with Cuthbertson's balance electrometer, and an. avrange- 
ment for striking metallic oiddes attached. 

Price, fifteen quart jars, 122.50. 
" half gallon *' $30.00. 
" gallon " $40.00. 

Leyden Jar with Movable Coatings,-^-(^ig, 29B, next page.) 
-*-This consists of a^lass jar, with a double set of movable 
coatings, either of wmch may be adapted to it ^t pleasure, 
the outer coating being a tm case large enough to admit 
the jar easily within it, and the inner coating a similar case 
sufficiently small to pass readily in the inside of the jar. 
The charging wire of the inner ( iting should be surrounded 
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%>^ ft glass tube covered Fif.Mfc i 

^^^Hrth sealing-'wax, to serve 

as an tnsulatifig handle, by 

i^liich the inner coating 

ixiay be lifted from the jar * 

^^^lien that is charged with- 
out -communicating a shock 

t;o tbe operator. Arrange 
t.be jar with its ooatings,and ^ 
cbarge it, it will act m every 
respect as an ordinary coated jar ; charge the jar, and 
inritnout discharging it, remove the inner ooatin^ by its insu- 
l^tii^ handle. If this coating, when removed, be examined, 
it will be found not at all, or but slightly electrified ; lift the 
jar carefully from within its outer coating, and examine thai . 
— ^it also will evince no sign of electricity. Fit the jar up 
-with the other psdr of movable coatings, that have not been . 
electrified, and apply the dischar^ng rod ; an explosion and. 
spark will ensue, proving that the coatings are only the con-* 
ducting materials from one side of the glass to the other,, 
and that it is the glass itself on which the fluid is accumu-^ 
lated. The apnex^d cut shows the usual form of these jar&^ 
Price, with one set of coatings, $2.00. 
i •" ** two « " $3.00, 

jk . PictUr€S.'i-(P\g. 294.)— ^8- ^' 

This counts of a fhime jof maho- 
gany^ or btheri woo^, about twelve 
inches square, ^som6time4 having a 
handle on on^ sidb to hold by, 
baving in a groove a plate of glass 
confined, about ten inches square, 
the middle of irhich is coated with 
tin-foil cm botl} sides of the glass 
to within one or one and a half 
inches of the ;edge, one side of 
which is connected with the frame 
and handle, and the other having 
a picture pasted over the tin-foil. 
To use, lay a piece of money on 
the picture, and holding it by the 
fi'ame or handle, charge the picture by presenting a ball 
from the condtictor to the money. When charged, take 
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hold of the frame by the other hand, at the handle or son^ 
other part of the frame, and direct another person to hold 
that part which you have just quitted with one hand, and 
to take off the money with the other. His attempt to do 
80 will discharge the sheet of glass, and he will receive a 
shock in the fingers, while he will be quite unable to take 
off the money. Price, $1.75. 



Sulphur Cone. — (Fig. 295, as below.) — ^This apparatus is 
formed from a large wine glass. This is cleaned^ and a part 
of the outside, as represented, covered with tin foil. A wire 
is twisted round this covered part, and bent so as conve- 
niently to hold a pair of pith balls suspended on very fine 
wires, or on linen threads. Within the glass is poured 
melted sulphur, to about the same height, or a little above 
the edge of the tin foil, and the end of a glass rod, or else 
of a silk cord, dropped into the sulphur while melted. 

JFiK.296. 



Fig. 296. 
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. To use, lift up by the glass handle, the sulphur within 
the conical glass, and, at the moment of separation, the pith 
balls will diverge, or separate from each other. Let the 
sulphur drop down again into the glass, and this acticm of 



the balls will cease. Again produce separation of contact, 
and they will again diverge ; and thus, for a considerable 
time, the alternate action will be kept up, even indeed for 
days and weeks. Price, $0.75. 

Electrical Bells, — (Fig. 296, previous page.) — ^The electri- 
cal bells furnish a pleasing illustration of the attraction and 
repulsion of the electric matter. They are variously con- 
structed, but the form exhibited in the figure is one of the 
simplest. The two outer bells are suspended by brass 
chains ; the middle bell and the two clappers by fine silk 
threads. When the bells are attached to the conductor, 
and the machine is turned very slowly, the fluid will pass 
along the chains to the two outer bells, but will not pass 
along the silk to the clappers and middle bell. Thus the 
outer bells being charged with an extra quantity of electri- 
city, will attract the clappers, but the moment they touch 
the bells they become charged, and are repelled with such 
force as to cause them to strike against the middle bell, on 
which they deposit their electricity, and are again attracted. 
By this means a constant ringing is kept up while the 
machine is turned. From the inside of the middle bell a 
brass chain passes to the table, for the purpose of convey- 
ing away the fluid deposited on it by the clappers. 

Price, 12.00. 



Set of two Electrical Bells,— {F\g. 297.)— ^^' ^• 
This is the simplest form of the experiment, 
one of the bells communicating with the 
prime conductor, and the other with the 
ground ; they are made to ring by the alter- 
nate blows of a small brass ball suspended 
between them. Price, $1.25. 






OMme of five Bells, — Fig. 298, next page, /"^ I /^*>v 
represents a more elegant form of mounting ^^* 
the electrical bells. It consists of a swelled '^^ 
glass pUlar, on the top of which is cemented a cap, bearing 
a brass cross ; the four outer bells are affixed to the ends 
4)f this by wires, and the clappers are suspended from the 
middle by silk cords ; the middle bell communicates with 
tiie ground by the mahogany foot which supports the 
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▼hole. To use, the cross is connected by a chain with the 
prime conductor, when a pleasing chime will commence. 

Price, $4.00. 

French Arrangement for illustrating the Chiming of BelU 
hg Electric Action. — Fig. 299 represents the apparatus, one 
of the bells being in connexion with the interior coating of a 
Leyden jar, while the other bell communicates with ihe 
outer coating. When the jar is moderately charged, the 
vibration of the little ball, which is suspended between the 
bells by a dry filament of silk, produces the chiming, "which 
is more, or less rapid as the distance between the bells is in- 
creased or decreased. Price, $4.00. 



[Eleci^ical Plates for Dancing Images. — ^Fig. 300, as above^ 
co^isistsj of a metallic plate six or eight inches in diame- 
ter, supfported on a stand, and another plate of somewhat 
smaller size, suspended to the prime conductor at about 
three or four inches distant. Place on the lower. plate any 
little figures cut out of paper or pith, Take care that the 
low^r plate is supported upon some conducting substance ; 
Xum the machine, and the figures will raise themselves, and 
fly up and down between the two plates, forming a most 
ludicrous dance. 

Support the lower plate upon a glass bottle, or other 



ilunilator) asd aUbevgli all the're8l?<>f^ilw ftppaf1ltii»reiiialli 
«8 l>Bfore, yeC' the igiuws will mit danoe. Tne reason iaiiAA, 
the upper plate being chained by its connexion with the 
machine, the tou^es are attracted by it, they becoming charg- 
ed are repelled by the upper, and attracted by the lower 
plate. > .When Ihc^ touch this tlieir charge 1& removed by 
that contact^ and oenvcyed to the earth, idiile the figures 
•jumpaffsin for a fresh supply, and >thus they more .alter- 
-iiately mm the one to the other plate. When the lower 
plate, however; is insuiated, the ektM portion brought to it 
oannot etBcapeiaad it becomes charged in the same mi^nner 
«n the upper one, therefore the figures haye no tendency to 
move between them. 

If in cutting out the €gune the bead is heavier than the 
feet, it will cutaoe head downwards; damping the feet in 
the mouth will usually remedy the defect, but ^s, at the 
same time, gives them a tendeocy to adhere to the upper 
plate, while wettins^ the head makes them daoee on the 
lower plate. Femcue figures usually dance more regularly 
because of the weight of the lower part of the dress. In 
all the figures the l^ad should be isomewhat p<Mated, either 
by the adjunct of a steeple-crowned hat, or somethiii^ wnSar 
put upon it Price, in copper, $1.25 and il,50« 

Electmnl PkOes/or Dumimg^ Ft^aot 

linoj^y mth adjuitimg Rodi — A 
iBore ' elegant arrangement for < • 
dancing images (Fig; 301) con- 
sists ofa polished mahogany base, 
about 8 inches long and 10 inches 
'wide,^ on which is fastened a me- - 

taUio plate, about 8 inches in ^ 

diameter^ having a hook oonnect*- 
ed with the plate from the under 
side of the base. A g^ass pillar, 
attached to a bisss base at the ^_,...._^— — 

bottom, and having at the top a //^^^^ ''^*'*^^W M, 
cap, supporting a curved wire, /C y^ M^ 

tenninating in a ball having a L^^^^b^^^s^ 
kole, through which a rod slides f"^' ^^^^^ Y- •'' 
vertically, one end of which has Lj *-*^ 

a knob,. and the other a metallic plate, with well rounded 
edges, ^d supported directly over the plate in the base. 
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and may be placed at any dktance 11i«:^roin, and &8ie&ed 
by a screw attached to the biUl through which the rod 
passes. Price, (3.50. 




^Mr.302. Dancing Pith Bodls.-^F'ig. 302.) 

— The daDcing pith ball experiment 
is exhibited as follows. Fasten to 
the conductor of the electrical ma- 
chine, a pointed wire. Hold a dry 
and warm tumbler over the point and 
turn the machine. After a few tuma 
the tumbler will be charged within- 
side with positive electricity. Place 
I upon the metallic plate (the lai^ger 
plate used for the dancing images 
will answer) about a dozen pith balls, 
and cover them over with the chsuged 
tumbler ; they will now jump up and 
down, each one conveying . some <^ 
the fluid away from the glass, and 
not towards it. They will continue to 
dance for a long time, and when th^r 
motion has ceased altogether, it may 
be renewed by a touch of the hand to the outside of the 
tumbler, when a fresh portion of electricity will be set 
free on the interior, and the attraction and repulsion of the 
balls will again take place, and thus for many times success- 
ively the action will be renewed until the glass returns to 
its natural state. 

The experiment may be varied thus. Hang to the con- 
ductor a chain, which touches this tumbler ; upon turning 
the machine, although glass intervenes between the exciting 
power and the balls acted upon, yet the balls will fly rapidly 
up and down within the glass tumbler. In this instance, 
the outer part of the glass is by contact elecUified posi- 
tively ; the inner part, therefore, will be, by induction, 
(afterwards to be explained), electrified negatively; and 
the balls are flying up and down to supply the deficiency 
of the glass, each ball coming to deposit its load, and flying 
down agam for another. 

Price, pith balls per dozen, $0.25. 
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OyHnderfer Danemg Pi^ Balls.— {Vig, 30S;)— ^^^ 
This electrical apparatus consists'bf a glass cylinder ^ 
having metallic ends, one end supported on a small 
stand, the other haying a knob, or hook, to connect 
with the prime conductor of an electrical machine ; 
on exciting the machine, the pith balls placed 
within the cylinder will dance up and down, carry- 
11^ the electricity from the upper to the lower 
p&te. 

Price, $1.60. 




Diverging Threads,— {?ig, 304.)— Tie 
twenty fine linen threads together at each 
end, so that there may be about 8 inches 
distance from knot to knot ; hang this by 
a wire loop, fastened to one of the knots, 
to the conductor of the machine. Upon 
charging the conductor, the threads will 
recede from each other, forming a curious 
balloon-shaped body. 

Expanding Threads, — Instead of tying 
the threads at both ends, let the lower end 
be loose, and upon turning the machine 
they will form a brush. Price, 25 cts. 



The Head of Hair.— ^ig.aoB. 

(Figs. 305 and 306.)— 
These are usually carved 
figures of wood, having 
long hair on their head, 
they are supported by a 
-wire from the prime con- 
ductor. When electri- 
fied, the hair stands on 
end in the most grotesque 
manner. Each fibre is 
in a state of repulsion to 
its neighbor, but present 
the pomt of a penknife, 
and they will all fall 
down. Price lb cts. and $1.00. 
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Fig. 304. 




Fig. 308. 
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*307.^ — .This 4s a metolMc nag, 
suppoited on a glass pillar^ mxat 
at six er eight equally distant 
poiifts around thiis mg tie a 
thread, not silk, a few inehes 
long, the other end of which 
bean a feather. Goimeet the 
metal ring with the conductor 
of the machine, by a wire or 
chain, and the feathers being 
electrified -will r^iel each otker 
until they will stand <at equal 
distances like the spokes €i' a 
whcet Priee, $1.66. 

The Meetficai 
SwinffiFigi SOS) h 
another amusing in-* 
strument, and acts, 
as will be iitimedi- 
ately perfceiredi up- 
on' the prinbiple of 
attraction and re- 
pulsion. The insu- 
lated brass ball, a, 
ts connected with 
the prime conductor^ 
j|3 ^hile the opposite 
ball, B, communi- 
cates with the earth^ 
The light figure re- 
presented as sifting 
on a »lken cord is 
first drawn towatrds 
A, where it receirei 

^^^^_^ a charge which it 

discharges on b, and thus is kept swinging between -the two 
balk Price, ♦S.-OO.- 




JSlectrical See- Saw,— {Fig. 809, lieit page.)— Consists of 
ft n||jEihogany base about one foot lottg, supporting at its 
centre a brass beam, after the manner of a scale beam> made 
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T^ry ligbt, and supportiiig.near its extremities small figm-es. 
A glass pillar supports a brass ball at one end of the stand, 
and a metal rod another ball at the other end ; these balls 
connected with the Ley den jar, will cause the beam to move 
up and down with a^ pleasing effect. Price, t3.00. 



tig. 3ia 



Fig, 309, >' 





' Etectricat Pendulum, — (Fi^. 310, as above.) — This is a 
l^late of glass about ten inchies square, mounted on a wooden 
base, and having a delicate baknce suspended on the top of 
the plate, the ends having pith balls attached ; this is made 
so as to vibrate easily, the balls alternately touching the 
sides of the glass plate, which is coated with tin foil to within 
an inch and a half of the edge, which, when charged, will 
cause the pendulum to vibrat^ and thus discharge the plate. 

Price, $2.50. 

Mectfical Spider and JUr. — (Fig. 311, next page.)-— A 
small object in the shi^ of a spider, formed of cork, or pith, 
having legs of thread, and Supported by a silken thread 
between two Leyden iars, or between one jar and a ball con- 
nected with the outside coating of the jar, the spider will 
be attracted from the one to the other, thus discharging the 
jar. Price, $2.76. 

JarwUk Ball from Outer Coating. T--{Fig. 312, next page.) 
— ^There is attached to the outside coating of the jar, a, exi 
pooi^ about a sqnase foot of coated surface, a curved wire^ 
hi terminated by a metallic ball, e,. rismg to the same he^kt 
as the knob of the jar, d ; charge the jar, and suspend 
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Fig. 311. 





midway between c and dhy a. silken thread, a small ball of 
cork or elder pith. The ball will immediately be attracted 
by d, then repelled to c, again attracted, and again repeUed, 
and this will continue for a considerable time : when the 
motion has ceased, apply the discharging rod to the jar, no 
spark or snap will result — proving that the phial has beei^ 
gradually discharged by the pith or cork ball, the motion of 
which from d to c likewise proving the opposite electrical 
states of the outer and inner coatings. Price, $2.50. 

F!g. 31S. 




Electrical Flyer. — ^The electrical fly (Fig. 313, as abov. 
represents a light brass fly, consisting of fine wires prv 
eeeding from a common centre, and baying ihekt pointe 
ends turned back at right angles, and all in the same direst 
tion. If this fly be poised on its centre on a pcinted wire 
inserted in the prime conductor, and Uie machine be put in 
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action, a stream of fluid will issue from each point, and pro- 
duce a locomotion in the fly, propelling it in a direction con- 
trary to that of the points : the points will of course appear 
luminous, and if the room be darkened, a beautiful circle of 
fire will be distinctly seen, formed by the revolution of the fly. 

Price, 10.50 to ll.OO. 



Revolving Horsemen. — (Fig. j 
314.) — ^This is a very pleasing jp 
experiment; it consists of a 
swelled ^lass pillar, mounted 
on a mahogany stand, having 
a cap terminating in a point, on 
which is balanced an electrical 
flyer about twelve inches wide, 
as described Fig. 313 ; to each 
of the points is attached small 
figures of horsemen; to the 
cap is attached a hook for con- 
necting with the prime con- 
ductor, which, when excited, 
will cause the horsemen to re- 
volve with great rapidity. 

Priee, with 4 horse- ^^ ^^ 
men,* * 
" « 6 " $3.00. 



Fig. 314 




Set of Electrical Flyers 
(Fig. 315), consisting of five 
mounted; one in the centre, 
and four on branches from the 
centre. 

They sometimes are made 
having one large flyer, and 
four small ones, revolving on 
the revolving flyer, causing re- 
Tolutions within revolution. 
Price, $4.50. 



Fig. 315. 
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Electrical Orrery. — (Fig. 316.)-^Thi8 apparatus is seen 
above. It represents the sun, earth, and moon. The 
earth and moon are balanced at their centre of gravity, 
upon a pointed wire, bearing at its other end the sun : this 
vnre has a point projecting sideways near its furthest extre- 
mity. The moon also bears a side point, thtts (every part 
being nicely balanced), the earth and moon revolve roimd 
each other, and both together round the sun — making one 
of the best possible illustrations of the real motion of these 
heavenly bodies. Price, (2.50; 



F*«-317. The Electrical In- 

clined Plane, — (Fi^. 
317 ) — ^This is a beauti- 
ful experiment, and sa- 
tisfactorily shows that 
the electrical matter is- 
suing from a number 
I of points possesses force 
sufficient to counteraot 
the power of gravity in light bodies. It consists of a board 
of mahogany, jfburteen inches long and four inches broad» 
having four glasa pillars, three^tenths of an inch in thick- 
n^s ; the length of the two longer is seven inches, and 
that of the two shorter is five mches. 

From the lopger to the shorter pillars are stretched two 
fine brass wires, parallel to each other, and tightened by 
screws which pass t^hrough the brass balls which surmount 
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tlie "piQara; OA' these mres iStte axis of the fly rests, the 
ends (tf iprhich are fonned like a small pulley, having a 
gz«>oYe in them to prevent their slipping off the wires, and 
to guide the. fly when in action. It is obvious tliat if the fly 
be plaeed on the upper part of the wires, it will roll down 
tli^m by its own gravity; but when it has reached the' 
'bottom of the plane; if the upper eiid of the wires be con- 
nected with the machine while in action, the escape of the 
fluids from the points will cause it to roll very rapidly up 
the plane till it reach the top Of it. 

These experiments may be varied to a great extent, and 
models of corn-mills, water-pumps, astronomical clocks, etc., 
coilstructed of cork and pasteboard, are readily put in action 
by directing against their main wheels a stream of electricity 
fnottn a str<mg p<Hnted wire inserted into the prime con- 
ductor. Price, $3*00. 



Fi^. 318 




The Electrical Sportsman, — (Fig. 818, as aboVe.) — This 
experiment is to illustrate the fact that a jar will be liable to 
discharge itself when the two coatings are too close to each 
other. The inner coating of the Leyden jar is connected 
with two wires> one -of which proceeds to the birds — the 
other proceeds to within , a short distance of the muzzle of 
the gim. The' birds are made of small bits of pith, with a 
portion of feathers to each, to represent wings. They are 
attached to pieces of linen thread, four or five inches long. 
The gun is connected with the outer coating of the wire pro- 
ceeding from it to the figure, and a slip of tin-foil which is 
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pasted along the figure to the nrassde. Oomieetii^ilieinw 

yjnth tbe electrical machine in action it¥rillof course become 
charged, during which time the birds will elevate themselyes 
by efectrical repulsion ; when the bottle is chaiged to a cer- 
tain extent, the distance between the mucde of the gun and 
ball near it will not be sufficient to restrain the passage oi 
the fluid, which ¥rill therefore pass between them, occasion- 
ing at the same time a flash of light, a loud report, and the 
faUing of the birds. Price, with Leyden jar, $3.00. 

" without « " $1.60. 

The Eleetrieal JRape-dancer, — (Fig. 319.) — ^This consists of 
two stout brass rods, having knobs at each end, and about a 
foot long. The upper rod is connected with the conductor by 
a small chain or hook ; the lower one Is hung to this, at the 
distance of two or three inches, by a silk thread at each end ; 
the lower wire is also connected with the ground by a chain. 
Place on the lower wire a paper or pith figure, and upon 
putting the machine in action, it will move alternately and 
briskly between them. In the cut given below, the two 
wires appear unconnected with each other, the lower one 
having a stand of its own. This is a better form of the ap- 
paratus, because, when connected together by silk, the figure 
put to dance is apt to cling to the silk, which destroys the 
eflect intended to be produced. Price, $2.00. 

FUr.SSQ. 
Fig. 319. 







JShctrusal Swan. — (Fig. 320, as above.^^ — ^This ia a 
metallic swan, made light and capable of floating on water. 
Let the swan float in a basin of wat«r« which ia sv^portad 
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upon a glass stand ; suffer a chain to faU from the piime 
eondtietor to dip into the w&ter ; turn the machine, and hold 
a piece of bread to the swan, it will immediately turn to it| 
and approach as if to eat the bread. Price, 10.50. 

Fig. 331. 

Fif.898. 




Boiling Glass Balls, — (Fig. 321, as above.) — ^This instru- 
ment for rolling glass balls is an admirable contrivance for 
illustrating electrical attraction and repulsion. Three or 
four glass balls made as light as possible, are supported on 
an insulated glass plate, on the under part of which strips 
of tin*f(Ml are so pasted as to form a broad circle or border 
■ear the margin, and four radii to that circle ; on the upper 
pert of the plate is a flat brass ring supported on small 
glass pillars, so as to have its inner edge immediately over 
the exterior edge of the tin foil. The brass ring being in com- 
nunication with the prime conductor, and the tin-foil with 
the rubbers of the machine, the ring and foil will be oppo- 
Htely electrified. The glass balls being attracted by the 
Ting, become positively electrified in the part which comes 
in contact with it. Thus electrified, they wili be attracted 
by the foil, and communicating the charge, return to the 
ring to undergo another change. Different parts undei^o 
in succession these changes, and the various evolutions of 
the balls are very striking and curious. Price, $6.00. 

The Mectrieal Pail. — (Fig. 322, as above.) — ^This con- 
msts of a small pail, two or three inches in diameter, with 
a spout near the bottom, in which is a hole just large enough 



to let the water out by drops ; it is to be filled witb irater 
ted made fast to the prime coadttctor ; on tumiagthe ma«* 
chine, the water, which before descended from the spoat ia 
small drops only, will fly from it in- a stream, which in the 
dark appears like a stream of fire ; or a sponge saturated 
with water may be suspended from the prime conductor, 
when the same phenomenon will be observed, which is re- 
ferable to the mutual repulsive property of similar electriied 
particles. 

Su4>end one pail frots a positive conductor, and another 
from a negative conductor, so thatthe ends of the jets n^ay 
be about three or four inches from each other. The stream 
proceeding from one will be attracted by that which issues 
from the other, and form cine stream, which will be lumi« 
nous in the dark. 

Hang two pails about four inches apart on the same con- 
ductor, and the streams which issue from them will recede 
from each other. Price, $0.75 and $1.50. 



^»»' 323- _ The Pkoapkorus Oup.— 

Fig. Z2Z represente two 
hollow brass bi^la, abou^ 
three quarters of an inch: 
in diameter, insulated o» 
separate glass pillars, hy 
which they are suppcHTted 
at a distance of about two 
inches from eash other; 
the upper part of each ball 
is hollowed into a cup ia(» 
which a small piece of phosphorus is to be put. A small' 
candle has its flame situated midway between the balls, one* 
of which is connected with the positive, and the other witk- 
the negative conductor of a powerful machine. When the 
baUs are electrified, the flame is agitated, and, inciinii^ 
towards the one which is negative, 80<m heate it sufficiently 
to set fire to the phosphorus it contains, whilst the positive 
ball r^nains perfectly cold, and its phosphorus unme)ted» 
On reversing the connezions of the balls with the machine, 
the phosphorus in the other ball will n^w be heated, and 
wiUinfliiBae. Price, $3.6a 
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JBlectrical Wheel.— (¥\g, ^^-^ 

d24.)i — ^Tbis arrangement 
is mounted on a wooden 
basQ, having at each end a 
glass pillar with a ball at 
the top, supporting pointed 
wires, which are fastened 
towards each other, and 
about four inches apart, 

in the centre of which a very light vertical wheel, with 
floats on the edge, is supported by a suitable stand. Upon 
connecting the wires with the electrical machine, the one 
with the positive conductor, and the other with the negative 
conductor, and putting it in motion, the wheel will turn 
from the positive to the negative side. Price, $5.00. 

Electrical Saw Mill— (Fig. 325.)— ^^- ^ 

The electrical saw mill represented in 
the cut, consists of two brass pillars, 
supported on a maho^ny base ; from 
near the centre of Uie glass pillars 
there is supported an axle, vrith six or 
ei^ht glass spokes, each terminated 
with a metalUc ball ; this revolves 
easily just over a large brass ball at* 
tached to the base. On each of the 
pivots of the axle there is a crank, 
turned in opposite directions, with rod 
attached to each; these alternately 
draw up and down light frames repre- 
se&ting saws, which are movable in a 
framework supported on top of the 
fflass supports; another large brass ' 

ball being supported from the framework. 

To use, connect the upper brass ball with the prime con- 
ductor, and the lower ball with the table, or ground ; on 
exiting the conductor, the nearest ball on the wheel will be 
i^tlracted by a large ball connected with the conductor, and 
on being fully charged will be repelled by it, and thus bring 
the next ball near, which in turn will be repelled ; these, in 
coning near the lower ball, will be attracted and discharged ; 
thus a constant carrying of electricity from the upper to the 
lower ball wiU take place, and a rotary motion in the wheel 
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be produced, which, by means of the cranks and rods, -will 
more the saws up and down. Price, $^00. 

Fig. 226. 




Rotating Bell Glass. — (Fig. 326.) — ^To a mahogany base is 
supported two uprights, one of metal and the other of glass, 
each having a brass cap and socket, with sliding rod, the 
outer ends of the rods being formed into hooks. Between 
the inner ends of these rods there is supported on a point, 
and metal centre, a bell glass, having pieces of tin foil pasted 
on its sides. A chain, connecting the insulated rod with the 
prime conductor of an electrical machine, will cause the rod, 
and glass covered by one of the strips nearest to the rod, to 
be electrified, and consequently to be repelled ; thus brii^- 
ing another portion near the rod, which in like manner is 
charged, and repelled ; and thus each portion will be charged 
in succession ; each of which, in revolving near the rod con- 
nected with the ground, will be discharged, and thus a con- 
tinued rotary motion produced. Price, $4.00. 

Electrical Vane. — (Fig. 327.) — ^This is a light wheel of 
paper or pasteboard, suspended on a stand by a delicate 
point, having a support to sustain it in a horizontal plane ; 
on the edge of the wheel are a number of floats, which 
when placed before the end of a point attached to the 
prime conductor, will be put into rapid rotary motion. 

The wheel may be suspended vertically, instead of hori- 
zontally, and a system of wheeiwork put in motion by the 

-xe means. Price, te.OO. 
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Electrical Windmill. — (Fig. 328, as above.) — This con- 
fflsts of a house made of wood, having up its centre a wire, 
the lower end fitting a hole in the conductor of an electrical 
machine, the upper end supporting a pivot, put crossways, 
80 that its end projects through the mill, bearing the sails, 
which are of paper or pasteboard, a fine wire running 
along the back and end of each, having a point projectinff 
beyond the outer edge ; upon turning the machine the miU 
will revolve rapidly. Price, $5.00. 

Flg.329. Fi«.a30. 





Electrical Cross, — (Fig. 329.) — ^This is a cross formed of 
two thin leaves of talc, on which are fastened spangles of 
tin-foil nearly touching each other and having a wire point 
at each end ; the cross supported delicately on a suitable 
support. Pi*o«» *2.50. 

25 
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• Spiral and Flyer. — (Fig. 330, preceding page.) — Thw 
consists of a glass tube coated as a spiral, and having a cnp 
with a pointed wire projecting, in which is placed a ffyw. 

Price, $3.00. 



Revolving Glass Globe. — (Fig, 331.) 
— ^This apparatus consists of a glass 
globe delicately suspended on a point, 
and having a mahogany base ; on one 
ttde and apposite the centre of the 
globe, there i& a brass ball mounted 
on a glass pillar, havii^ a hook for at- 
taching a chain ; on the other side 
there is a brass ball with metalUc support, 
having a point projecting towards the centra 
of the globe. To use, connect the insulated 
ball with the conductor of the electrical noa* 
chine by a chain, and the other ball with the 
floor, or sround ; give the glass globe a rotary 
motion with the hand ; the globe, on passing 
the insulated ball, will on that side be charg- 
ed, and repelled; but on coming near the 
point on the opposite side, will be attracted, 
and the fluid drawn off, thus keeping up a 
cimtinued rotary motion. Price, $2.50. 



The Aurora Tube.— {Fig. 332.)— This mte- 
resting and beautiful experiment is shown by 
a glass tube of from twenty to forty inches in 
length, and from one and a half to two and a 
half inches in diameter, having brass caps 
cemented on each end ; the lower end having 
a stop-cock and a brass ball within the tube, 
the upper end a pointed wire within the- tube 
and a brass ball on the outer end ; the whole 
is mounted on a base for a support. To use, 
the tube is exhausted of air by attaching the 
stop-cock to an air pump ; present the ball 
to the prime conductor of an electric machine, 
when the fluid will pass in a continued and 
beautiful stream, the appearance presented 
being exactly that offered by the aurora bore- 
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aliB in hiffh latitudes. To insure success, the tube should be 
thoroughly dried previous to use, to free it from all damp- 



This apparatus is also commonly used for showing the 
guinea and feather experiment in pneumatics, having a piece 
of metal and feather within the tube. 

Price, three sizes, $4.50; $6.00; $10.00. 

Aurwa Flask.— {Fig. 333.)— This consists of a ^UijBS. 
glass flask, holding about a quart, coated with tin 
foil at the end of the globular part, covering about 
one-third of the sphere to the neck. There is ce- 
mented a brass cap, with screw, for attaching to 
the air-pimip, and having a valve on the end of the 
screw to prevent the return of the air, over which 
a nut is screwed to prevent any leakage. To imi- 
tate the aurora borealis — ^make the flask very hot 
before the fire, hold it by the tin foil, and hold its 
ball to a charged prime conductor. Very long and 
brilliant flashes wUl pass along the partly exhaust- 
ed flask. The flashes will continue long after the removal 
of the tube from the machine. Price, $2.60. 




Fig. 331 




Tlie Luminous Discharger. 
— (Fig. 334.) — ^This consists of 
a bent glass tube, having a 
brass ball at each end, con- 
nected by an iron chain which 
passes through the tube, and 
having a wooden handle. 

Discharge any Leyden jar 
with this discharging rod, and 
it will appear beuutifuUy lu- 
minous. Price, $2.00. 



Spiral Tube. — (Fig. 336, next page.) — ^This consists of 
two glass tubes, placed one within the other. On the 
outside of the inner tube are fastened spangles of tin-foil ; 
the two ends of the tubes are wrapped round with tin-foil, 
and cemented each into a brass cap. To use the spiral 
tube, hold one end in the hand and the other apply to the 
conductor, when a spark will pass along the whole length. 

Price, $2.00 and $2.60. 
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Fig. 338. Set <yrSpirah.—{¥ig. 886.) 

—This is an instrument of ex- 
treme beauty. It consieits of 
five spirals, enclosed in glass 
tubes, about 14 inches long, 
connected by brass sockets 
to a handsome polished maho- 
gany stand; on the top of 
each spiral is a cap terminat- 
ing in a brass ball ; in the 
centre of the stand is a swell- 
ed glass pillar with a cap, and 
terminating in a pointed wire, 
on which is mounted to turn 
easily, a wire terminated by 
balls, so that as it revolves it 
shall come ver}^ near to each 
of the spiral tubes in succes- 
sion ; to the cap of the swelled 
pillar there is a hook, to attach 
a wire to the prime conductor ; 
if the movable flyer be started it will continue to re- 
volve, communicating a spark to each of the spirals, 
' and they will be rapidly illuminated. 

Price, $10.00. 

Lumincms Word, — (Fig. 337, next page.) — ^The luminous 
word is formed by pasting strips of tin foil on a plate of 
glass, having portions cut out as represented in the cut 
The side of the glass coated is protected from injury by 
another glass plate, and both fixed in a frame, having a 
handle, or mounted on a stand. A brass knob and wire 
connect with the first piece of foil, and a hook and chain 
with the last. On presenting the knob to the conductor, 
the chain being connected with the ground, lines of fire re- 
presenting the word, occasioned by sparks passing at the 
same moment through all the spaces, will be seen. 

Price, $3.00. 

Luminous Orescent. — (Fig. 338, next page.) — This is the 
same instrument in principle, and formed in the same man- 
ner, having a frame about fourteen inches square representing 
lummous Unes m the form of a <;rescent. Price, 13.00. 
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Spotted Tar.— (Fig. 339.)— This is fitted 
up like the Leyden phial, only the tin-foil 
coating is gummed on in little square pieces 
at some distance from each other; so that 
when the bottle is charged in the dark, the 
sparks will be seen flying across the spaces, 
from one square to another. If it be dis- 
charged gently, by bringing a pomted wire 
gpradually to the knob of, the jar, the fluid 
will pleasingly illuminate the imcoated parts, 
and make a crackling noise in passing the 
spaces. Price, pint, $2.25. 

" quart, $3.00. 




Fig. 340. 



The Egg Stand,— {Tig, 340.)— This con- 
sists of a wooden frame, with a piece of metal 
let into the bottom ; a chain attached to this 
is connected with the outside of a Leyden 
jar. There are three wooden slides to hold 
as many eggs. A wire and ball pass through 
the upper part of the frame, so as to touch 
the top egg, and the eggs are to touch each 
other. A shock is passed through the eggs 
by touching the upper ball with a discharg- 
ing rod, which reaches to the inside of the 
cluirged jar, whose outside is united to the 
chain at bottom. The eggs will become i 
beautifully luminous, and the shock in pass- 
ing will make a sound as if the egg shells were broken, as 
indeed they will be if the shock be lai^e. A quart jar is 
quite sufSioent for this experiment. The eg^, if eaten im- 
26* 
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mediately, wUl have a strong taste of phosphorus ; and will 
y«ry soon afterwards become putrid, that is to say, in two 
or three days. When broken, the white and yelk will be 
found completely intermmgled with each other, if seTcral 
shocks have been passed through the eggs. 

^ e p Price, $1.60. 



Fig. 341. 



Fig.3«L 





Electrical Fire Hou^e, — (Fig. 341.) — ^This is a neatly-made 
tin house, having in the front five windows and a door, which 
are handsomely painted, and the front crossed off to repre- 
sent brick or stone. On the one side of the house, attached 
to the chimney, there is a glass tube, terminated by a brass 
ball. A, within which is a wire, proceeding down the tube 
into the house, where it is terminated by a second ball, B. 
Through the opposite side of the house is a second glass 
tube, wire, and two balls, marked at C and D. The wire of 
this part is capable of sliding backwards and forwards, that 
the balls withiinside may be made to approach each other 
more or less according to the strength of shock to be passed 
through them. The balls C and D are loosely covered with 
tow, and dipped in or sprinkled with powdered yellow 
rosin. When the shock is passed from A to D, the rosin 
will be inflamed, and the fire appear through the windows. 

Price, $3.60. 



The Belted Bottle, — (Fig. 342.) — ^This is a glass jar coated 

as represented in the figure, having an arm attached to the 

bottom supportmg a rod of glass, to which a sliding piece 

^ attached, to connect the belt with the lower part . This 
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instrument shows the passage of the fluid during the chain- 
ing of the bottle. The coating both inside a^ outside u 
put on as represented. The belt on the outside is only 
put in contact with the lower part of the coating by means 
of the shding piece t)n the outside. The wire within is at- 
tached to the inside of the bottom. In chaining, the lower 
part becomes charged first, and the fluid will be seen to past 
upwards inside in flashes, while if the connecting piece be 
ivithdrawn, the fluid will be seen to pass downwards on the 
outside from the belt to the lower part • Price, $3.00. 



The Electrical Cawnm. — «f.30. 

(Fig. 34^.)— This is a brass 
cannon, about five inches long 1 
and one inch in diameter, 
mounted on a wooden stock ; 
the ball at the top has a 
wire attached to it, which passes down a short tube of ivory 
into the chamber of the cannon, to within an eighth of an 
inch of the opposite sade, and through this space the sparic 
passes to explode the gas,' which may be formed by putting 
« handful of iron nails, or the same quantity of pieces of 
anc, into a wine bottle ; to these add half a pint of water and 
a wine glass full of sulphuric acid. Have ready prepared 
for the bottle a cork which fits it, and through which the stem 
of a tobacco pipe passes. The mixture wiU soon throw up 
bubbles of gas ; when it is supposed that these have di^ 
placed the air of the phial, cork it up, so as to suffer the 
gas to pass out only through the stem of the pipe. Here it 
may be collected in a collapsed bladder fastened to the 
other end of the stem, or, if preferred, the bladder may be 
tied to the top of the cork itsdf. The gas will soon fill the 
bladder. When enough for use has been collected, the stem 
may be broken, so as to separate the bladder and the bottle ; 
then holding the cannon with the mouih down, press, the 
gas mto the cannon, which, by its levity, will partially dis- 
place the atmospheric air, mixing therewith, and producing 
an explosion when the spark is passed through. The mouth 
of the cannon must he well corked to prevent the escape of 
the gas previous to firing. Price, $2.00. 
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Electrical Mortars, — 

344.) — These are 

'ormed as the preceding, 

only in the shape of a 

mortar. 

Price, $3.00. 





Fig. 346 Electrical PigtoL—(Fig. 345.)— 

^ The simplest and best form of the 

i hydrogen pistol is seen in the cut. 
It consists of a tube of brass^ 
about an inch in diameter, and e^ht inches long, fastened 
on to a baked wooden handle, shaped like that of a common 
pist<^. Where the trigger is ordinarily placed, is a short 
ivory tube, which fastens into the brass tube, so as to reach 
about half way across it. This piece of ivory is pierced so 
that a wire may pass through it. The inner part of the 
wire is at a small distance frwai the inner part of the top of 
the tube, and the outer end of it is termmated by a small 
ball. If then a spark be taken by the barrel, and at the 
same time that the finger touches the ball of the trigger, a 
spark will pass from the tube to the point of the wire inside, 
and thence to the trigger to the hand. 

Price, $2.00 and $3.00. 

F*«- ^^ Apparatus for Firing Gun- 

powder by the Electrical Spark 
— (Fig. 346) — consists of a ma- 
hogany base, about six inches 
long and four wide, supporting 
two insulating glass pillars ; to 
the one is attached a bent wire, 
terminating in a small brass 
ball, and the other a wooden 
cup for the powder, each hav- 
ing a crook for attaching a 
chain. The powder is placed in the wooden cup. A, eith^ 
dry or made up into a pyramidal form with a httle water. 
The brass ball, b, is brought immediatelv over it ; the chains, 
c d, being connected with the outer ancl inner surfaces of a 
Ley den jar. The discharge takes place, and the powder is 
^^^ed. Price, $3.50. 
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Apparatus to Fire ^^'^' 

Spirits of Wine, or 
Mher.— l¥\^. 347.) 
— ^This consists of a 
Tod, having a knob 
at each end, support- 
ed horizontally on 
an insulated stand. 
Through one of the 
balls slides a wire, 
vertically, with a knob 
at one end, beneath 
which is placed a me- 
tallic cup for the spi- 
rits. — ^To use, place it 
so that the ball, a, can receive sparks from the prime con- 
ductor. Pour spirits of wine into the cup, e, till the bottom 
is just covered. Place the cup under the wire, d, then turn 
the machine, and the sparks that are received by a will fly 
from the wire through the cup, and inflame the spirits. 
Warming the spirits will cause it to take fire more readily. 

Price, $2.25. 

Stand for the Fusion of Wire hy f»k- ^^' 

the Electric Spark.— {Fig. 348.)-— 
The fusion of wire is sometimes 
employed as the test of electrical 
power, m which case it should be 
taken that the length of the circuit 
is always the same, and that the 
degrees of ignition are uniform ; 
for a wire may be melted with but 
slight variations of appearance, 
when very different quantities of 
electricity have been transmitted 
through it. The lowest degree of 
perfect ignition ought therefore to be obtained in all compa" 
rative experiments, and its phenomena should be uniform » 
that is, as soon as the discharge is made, the wire should 
become red hot in its whole length, and then fall into drops. 
In order to ensure a perfect uniformity in this respect 
throughout a series of experiments. Professor Hare has in- 
vented the apparatus shown in the cut. This consists of 
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two bent aims, which diverge from a centre, as a pair of 
compasses, and when adjusted are held tight by a screw at 
the centre. A reel of fine pendulum wire is fixed at one 
end by a screw, and at the other by a small pair of nippers. 
The whole is of baked wood, with glass supports. 

Price, $3.00. 

Ignition of Charcoal Points in Chlorine. 
— (Fig. 349.) — ^This consists of a glass 
globe, or other vessel, having two necks, 
each having brass caps, the lower one a 
stop-cock for connecting with the air 
pump, and the upper one a brass rod 
sliding in a stuffing box, on the interior 
[ end of which is a pair of forceps for hold- 
ing a charcoal point, another similar point 
being fixed to the stop-cock below. To 
use, fill the vessel with chlorine gas, and 
adjust the wires, so that their points shall 
nearly touch each other. When the 
electric current is made to pass through 
the wires, the charcoal points will be ig- 
nited, becoming of a red heat, yet the chlorine will not be 
affected, however long the action may be pursued. 

Price, $6.00. 




Fig. 35a 



6 



The Sphere and Point,— {Fig. 350.)— Faraday's 
hollow brass sphere and tubular handle, with 
pointed sliding wire within, for the purpose of 
showing the influence of surfaces in electrical dis- 
charges. When the sphere is employed a bright 
spark is observable at each discharge, provided the 
point of the sliding wire be within the sphere, but 
if it projects without, the discharge changes its form 
to that of a brush. Price. $1.50. 



Biot's Movable Hemispheres and BalL — (Fig. 
351, next page.) — For showing that electricity re- 
sides on the surface only. When a substance be- 
comes charged with electricity, it is extremely 
probable that the fluid is confined to its surface, 
or, at any rate, that it does not penetrate into the 
mass to any extent. A ball formed of any material will be 
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eqtially electxified whether it be solid or hollow, and if it he 
boUow, the charge which it receives from any source of 
electricity will be the same whether the shell of matter of 
which it is formed be thick or thin. 

Fig. 35& 
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To demonstrate practically the distribution of electricity 
on the surface of a conductor, the following apparatus was 
contrived by Biot A sphere of conducting matter, a, is 
insulated by a silk thread, and two thin hollow covers, b b, 
of brass or copper, are provided with glass handles, c c, and 
correspond with the shape and magnitude of tlie conductor. 
The sphere, a, is electrified, and the covers are then applied, 
being held by the glass handles. After withdrawing them 
from a, they are found to be charged with the same kind of 
electricity as was communicated to a, which will be found to 
have lost the whole of its charge, proving that it resided on 
the surface only. 

But although electricity may be considered as confined to 
the surfaces of bodies, its intensity is not on every part the 
same. On a sphere, of course the symmetry of the figure 
renders the uniform distribution of electricity upon it inevi- 
table ; but if it be an oblong spheroid, the intensity becomes 
very great at the poles, but feeble at the equatoi*. 

Price, $4.00. 

„ mounted on an insulated stand, |5.00. 

Faraday's Bent Electrical C(mduct(yr. — (See Fig. 352, as 
above.) — Faraday's bent brass electrical conductor, with two 
different sized balls at the extremities, for illustrating that 
between conducting surfaces, the spark, in disruptive dis- 
charges, is modified by the differences of the dimensions of 
the discharging or receiving surfaces. Price, $1.75. 
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PIff. aoa Apparatus to show that extending the 

Surface diminishes the Quantity of 
Meetricity.—This instrument (Fig. 353) 
consists of a series of metallic plates, 
increasing in size from the top, and sus- 
pended from each other by metallic 
threads, the upper one having a handle 
of glass, or a »)k cord being attached to 
the upper plate. Let the plates rest on 
I each other, and placing the whole toge- 
ther upon the top of a gold-leaf elec- 
troscope, electrify them so that the gold 
leaves diverge ; then gradually draw 
them up by the silk thread at the top, 
when the diverging will diminish in 
proportion, and again increase when let down as at first. 

Price, $2.00. 




Fir 364. 



Insulated Conductor for showing 

^^^^«^^J^ Electricity by Induction. — (Fig. 

^— ,/^r~2|^J 364.) — ^This is formed of a cylinder 
« ^H^^^Hi^^v ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^.^j^ ^^jj rounded 

1 I ends, and supported on a glass 

I I stand, and furnished with a pith 

^l4 I ball electroscope, and let e be .an 

^ I excited glass tube. On approach- 

I ing this tube within about six inches 

I distant from d, the pith balls will 

^^ instantly separate, indicating the 
^■^^^ presence of free electricity. Now, 
^BH^^ in this case the electric, e, has not 
been brought sufficiently near to the conducting body to 
communicate to it a portion of electricity, and the moment 
that it is removed to a considerable distance the balls fall 
together, and appear unelectrified ; on approaching e to ^ 
the balls again diverge, and so on. The fact is, this is a 
case of what is termed induction, the positive electricity oi 
e decomposes the neutral and latent combination in da c, 
attracting the negative towards d, and repelling the positive 
towards e, and the balls consequently diverge, being posi- 
tively electrified. On removing e the force which separated 
the two electricities in d a c i& removed, the separated ele- 
ments re-unite, neutrality is restored, and the pith balls fall 
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together. The electricity of e induces a change in the elec- 
tric state of d c. Price, japanned tin, $2.00. 

'< brass, $2.50 to $3.50. 




Set of three Cmduct- Tig.2S&, 

ors for Experiments on 
Tnduction. — (Fig. 356.) 
— ^This arrangement con- 
sists of three conductors 
mounted on glass pillars, 
-with mahogany stands ; 
the conductors are form- 
ed of brass, or japanned tin, with well rounded ends. These 
instruments, when excited either by the proximity of a charg- 
ed conductor, or by an excited glass rod held towards them, 
beyond the conductor, n, draw away the central conductor, 
and also the excited rod ; the central conductor, o, will not 
be charged at all, that marked f will be positive, and that 
at N negative. 

When charged as before, as soon as o is removed, place 
the conductor, n, so as to touch p. The disturbance of 
both will be neutraUzed by each other, showing that the 
quantity which is plus in one, exactly counterbalances that 
which is deficient in the other. 

Price, $3.00 ; $5.00 ; and $8.00. 



The Double /ar.— (Fig. 356.)— To the knob 
of a large Leyden jar a metallic stage, c, is 
adapted on which is placed a smaller Leyden 
jar. This instrument is used for various ex- 
periments, and shows how necessary it is to 
connect the outside and inside of the same JHr 
together, before it will be discharged. Place 
the double bottle on a table not insulated, and 
charge the upper bottle, a, positively, by con- 
necting its ball with the conductor. The out- 
side of A, therefore, and also the inside of b 
will be negative, and the outside of b positive. 
Now connect by the discharging rod the outer 
coating of b with the inner coating of a, and 
no shock will pass between them. Again, 
connect the outside of b with the inside of b. 



Fig. 356. 
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and a shock will pass. Now cofnnect the inside of a with 
the inside of b, and a second shock will he ohtained. A 
seides of hottles may thus he arranged, and a series of 
shocks obtained by one charge only. Price, $3.00. 

Insulated Stand,— (¥\g, 367.) 
— ^This is a metallic plate havii^ 
a brass knob» and insulated by a 
glass pillar cemented into a ma- 
hogany base, and useful in many 
experiments. Place the jar, a, 
on the insulating stand, b, and 
attempt to charge it from the 
prime conductor, you will find 
it impossible: now apply the 
knuckle to the outside coating, 
and continue to turn the ma- 
I chine: for every sp^k that 
p enters the jar, one will pass be- 
tween the outside coating and 
the knuckle, and on applying the 
discharging rod, the jar will be 
found to have received a charge. 

Instead of the knuckle, the knob 

of a second uninsulated jar, c, may be applied, and both 
jars will receive a charge. Price, $2.00. 

Fig 35a 

Series of Insulated Jars. — (Fig. 358, as above.) — ^This 
cut represents three or four Leyden jars, each mounted on 
a base, insulated by a glass pillar, and supported in a hori- 
zontal manner, by a band encircling the jar, one of them 
having a hook for the purpose of attaching a chain. 

No charge of any amount can be given to a Leyden jar, 
if it be insulated ; for, in proportion as the positive electri* 
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d^y is communicated to its interior coating, it is necesMry 
that the same quantity should be removed mm the exterior, 
which would otherwise counteract the negative electricity 
by which the charge is sustained. To effect this, a com- 
munication is established with the earth, or with the interior 
coating of a second jar, the outside coating of which again 
may commonicate with the interior of a third, and thus a 
series of insulated jars may be charged from each other, as 
shown in the figure, taking care to withdraw the opposing 
electricity from the last. Price, each, $2.25. 

Leyden Jar with Discharging 
Electrometer, — ^Fig. 359 repre- 
sents the arrangement for pro- 
ducing a series of discharges 
from a Leyden jar, for any par- 
ticular purpose, without the in- 
terference of the operator, and 
also the mode of use ; a, repre- 
sents the prime conductor of an 
electrical machine ; 6, a Leyden 
jar ; on the wire communicating 
with the interior is fixed an arm 
of glass, c, on the end of which 
is cemented the brass knob d, 
through this knob a wire, / c?, 
slides, 80 that the ball rf may be brought to any required 
distance from the knob of the jar, e, A careful inspection 
of the figure will show how this discharging electrometer 
acts, and how, by increasing or lessening the distance be- 
tween d and e, the strength of the charge may be regulated. 

Price, $2.60 and $3.00. 




Eudiometer. — (Fig. 360.) — This instrument is 
used for exploding gases, which being inflamed 
by the electric spaii has given rise to various 
instruments called eudiometers, one of the most 
simple of which is shown in the margin. It 
consists of a thick glass tube closed at the upper 
end, and open below, where it dips into a cup or 
basin of mercury. It is graduated along the 
side, and has two wires through the upper part 
which approach each other. The tube may be 



Fig. 360. 
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supported in any convenient manner. The tube is filled 
with mercury or water (according to the kind of gas 
to be operated upon) ; it is then reversed, and the gas to 
be operated upon suffered to ascend the tube, until a cer- 
tain quantity has been introduced. The electric spark or 
shock is then passed from the one wire to the other, when 
the gas is inflamed. The result is seen by the product left. 
Price, $3.00 ; graduated, $4.00; stand, $1.00. 

^Uf- 36i» Ajpparutus for passing an 

Electrical Spark through 
Gases.-Fass a spark through 
a vessel filled with nitrogen, 
and it becomes intensely 
brilliant, and of a splendid 
blue color, eqtial to that of 
burning brimstone. The ap- 
paratus, which is convenient, 
for trymg experiments of this kind, is as follows (Fig. 361). 
A is a glass receiver, holding about a pint ; it has a wire and 
ball inserted in two opposite sides, B and C. B is capable 
of sliding backwards or forwards, so that it may be made to 
approach or recede from the other. The receiver is placed 
in the pneumatic trough, and is filled with the required gas, 
in the ordinary way practised by chemists. For some gases 
a mercury or oil trough must be employed. During the 
experiment one of the balls must be connected by a wire 
with the prime conductor, as at D, and the wire of the other 
held in the hand. 

An instrument is made, answering the same purpose, con- 
sisting of a globe of glass having two necks, one of them 
attached to a cap connected with a stop-cock, and having a 
brass ball entering the neck of the globe. The other neck 
a cap with sliding rod, having brass balls at each end. The 
globe is exhausted of air by the air-pump, and the gas to 
be experimented with introduced. 

Price, $3.00 to $6.00. 



ITinnersley^s Electrical Air Thermometer, — (Fig. 362.) — 
This is an instrument for showing the expansion of air when 
an electrical shock is passed through the instrument. It 
consists of a glass tube, ten inches long and two inches in 
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diameter, closed air-tight at both its ends by rif.382. 
two brass caps ; a smi^l glass tube, open at 
both ends, the lower one bent at a right angle, 
passes through the bottom cap, and enters the 
water contained in the lower portion of the 
large tube. Through the middle of eacly)f the 
brass caps a wire is introduced, terminating in 
a brass knob within the tube, and capable of 
sliding through the caps, so as to be placed at 
any distance from each other. If the two knobs 
be brought into contact, and a Ley den jar 
discharged through the wires, the air within 
the tube undergoes no change in volume ; but 
if the knobs are placed at some distance from 
each other when the jar is discharged, a spark 
passes from one knob to the other ; the consequence is a 
sudden rarefaction of the air in the tube, shown by the wa- 
ter instantaneously rising to the top of the small tube, and 
then suddenly subsiding ; after which it gradully sinks to 
the bottom of the tube, the air slowly recovering its original 
volume. Price, $3.00. 
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Cavallo's Bain Elec- ^-^^ 

troscope (Fig. 363), repre- ^ - 

sented in the cut. a is a 
strong glass tube, about 
two feet and a half long, 
having a tin funnel cemented to its extremity, which funnel 
defends part of the tube from the rain. The outside surface 
of the tube is wholly covered with sealing wax ; c is a piece 
of cane, roimd which brass wires are twisted in different 
directions, so as to catch the rain easily, and at* the same 
time to make no resistance to the wind. The cane is fixed 
into the tube, and a piece of wire proceeding from it, goes 
through the tube, and is terminated by a ring, upon which 
a pair of pith balls are suspended. This instrument is sus- 
pended by the side of a window frame, with the funnel pro- 
jecting outwards, while the pith balls are preserved dry 
within. Price, $2.50. 



Cavallo's Bottle Electroscope (Fig. 364, next page) is 
formed by two silver wires, each carrying at one <rf its 
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endB a little ball made of pith; the other ends 
of the wires being suspended from a cork, which 
is rather long and tapering at both ends, so as to 
fit either way into the mouth of a varnished glass 
tube, serving both as a handle to the instrument 
when in use, and as a case for it when carried in 
the pocket. When it is to be employed as an 
electroscope, the cork is so placed that the wires 
hang out of the tube, and will indicate by their 
divergence any electricity that may be communi- 
cated to them. When not in use, reversing the 
cork closes up the instrument, and renders it more 
portable. Price, $0.50, 



Fig. 365. Coul(mh*s Tortim ^afonce.— (Fig. 365.) 

* — This delicate contrivance consists of a 

^ thread of silk, a b, from which a needle of 

shellac, c, is suspended ; it is attached to 
the screw, d, by which it can be twisted 
round its axis ; the needle carries a ball of 
pith gilt, which is balanced by a counter- 
poise on the other ; e is a metallic wire 
passing through the glass shade, and ter- 
minated by a metallic ball at each end ; the 
ball of the needle and the interior brass 
ball of the wire are brought into contact 
by turning the screw, d,. and the index 
then points to the o on the scale, which is 
marked on the circumference of the glass. 
When the ball, e, is electrified, it acts on the 
^ ball within that is attached to the needle, 
repelling it to a certain distance, which 
distance, and consequently the degree of 
electrization, is indicated by the graduated scale. 

Price, $12.00. 




Tke Dry Pile, or Electrical Chime.— {Fig, 366, next 
page.) — ^This instrument consists of a nimiber of alternations 
of two metals, with paper interposed ; the elements may 
be circular discs of thin paper, covered on one side willi 
^Id or silver leaf, about an inch in diameter, and similar 
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mzed pieces of thin tin-foil, so arranged ^- ** 

that the order of succession shall he 
preserved throughout, viz. zinc, silver, 
paper, zinc, silver, paper, etc. ; about 
one thousand pairs of such discs, in- 
closed in perfectly dry glass tubes, ter- 
minated at each end with brass caps 
and screws, to press the plates tight 
together, will produce an active arrange- 
ment ; the positive end of one column is 
placed lowest, and the negative end of 
the other, their upper extremities being 
connected by a wire, that they may be 
considered as one column. A small bell I 
is situated between each extremity of 
the column and its insulating support ; a brass ball is sus- 
pended by a thin thread of raw silk, so as to hang midway 
between the bells, and at a very small distance from each 
of them. For this purpose the bells are connected, during 
the adjustment of the pendulum, by a wire, that their at- 
traction may not interfere with it ; and when this wire is 
removed, the motion of the pendulum commences. The 
whole apparatus is placed upon a circular mahogany base, 
in which a groove is turned to receive the lower edge of a 
glass shade, with which the whole is covered. 

Price, $20.00. 

Thunder House, — (Fig. 367.) — This m- 
genious article is made of an upright piece 
of baked mahogany, formed like the gable 
of a house, as b b, and placed upon a 
wooden stand. A wire marked o, runs 
downwards throughout its whole length. 
It is terminated above by a ball, a, which 
being unscrewed shows a point beneath it. 
In one or two parts of thegable are square 
pieces of wood cut out. T^ese are a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, and one inch square 
on the side. They are shown at d and p ; 
are made so as to fit loosely into a hole 
cut partly into the gable to receive them, and have a wire 
rtmning across each, so placed, that putting in the pieces in 
one way, the wires shall with o b form a continuous and 
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uotntemmtod line ; and when put <at>88wise, there duA be 
a want of contiguity at that place, as shown at i>. 

Pass a shook from a to b, while the ball reuuuns on and 
the wire is continuous, and it will make a loud report with- 
out disturbing either piece of wood. 

Pass a shock, or rather endeavor to do so, with the upper 
ball taken off, so that the point is displayed. The fluid will 
pass and discharge the jar, but not in the manner of the 
shock, and no report will be heard. 

Now place either of the F®^^^ ^^ wood crosswise, and 
restore the ball to the top. The shock will pass and throw 
out the piece of wood that was placed crosswise, but not 
disturb tne other piece. . 

Let the piece of wood be placed crosswise, as in the last 
experiment, but remove the ball. Upon discharging the 
Leyden jar, a real shock will pass, and the wood will be 
displaced, although a point terminates the apparatus. 

Price, $1,15 and $2.50. 

Fif.36a Mectrical Pyramid.— {Yig. 368.) — This is 

an apparatus of the same nature as the last, 
and 18 to be used in the same manner, a is a 
four-sided pyramidal piece of wood, or more 
usually consists of four pieces fitting on to 
each other. A line runs down the whole in 
front, and is, moreover, continued down the 
base, B ; continuity being occauoned by a 
smaU square, as in the tiiunder house. This 
is marked d in the cut, and is seen with its 
wire placed sideways. Upon this movable 
square, and upon the back of the base, the 
upper portion is supported by three balK 
When a shock is sent from s to f, the square 
D is thrown out, and the upper part of the 
pyramid falls. Price, $2.00 and $3.00. 

Lightning Conductors. — ^The identity of the electric fluid 
with lightning was one of the first established facts rela- 
tive to atmospheric electricity, and as it was the first in 
time, so it is also in importance to us, teaching not merely 
the origin and properties of that mighty power of nature, 
but also how to escape from its direful effects. The very 
appearance of lightning would mduce us to attribute it to 
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electricit7, nor is this supposition in any wsy weakened by 
our experimental researches. If we compare the properties 
of electricity with those of lightning, we shall nnd them 
closely analogous, or rather identical. To Franklin, whose' 
active mmd was constantly directed to practical application 
of the facts disclosed by science, we are indebted for the 
suggestion of a method of partially defending buildings from 
the dreaded effects of lightning. His method was, to erect 
by the side of the building to be protected, a continuous 
metallic rod, in perfect communication with the earth ; and 
experience has fully demonstrated the value of this pre- 
caution. 

The conductor should penetrate the ground sufficiently 
deep to be in close contact with a stratum of moist soil, and 
be carried above the highest point of the building. Great 
care should be taken that every part of the rod be perfectly 
continuotLs, and that its substance be sufficient to prevent 
any chance of its being melted ; perfect security on this 
bead is arrived at by having a rod three quarters of an inch 
thick. It has been proved, that conductors erected with 
these precautions will protect a circular space of a radius 
double the height above the highest point of the building to 
which they are attached. 

The little arrangement 
(Fig. 369) amusingly illus- 
trates the use of a continu- 
ous conductor. A board, 
about three quarters of an 
inch thick, and shaped like 
the gable end of a house, is 
fixed perpendicularly upon 
another board, upon which 
a glass pillar also is fixed in 
a hole about eight inches dis- 
tant from the gable-shaped 
board. A small hole, about 
a quarter of an inch deep, 
and nearly an inch wide, is 
cut in the gable-shaped board, and this is filled with a square 
piece of wood of nearly the same dimensions. It should be 
nearly of the same dimensions, because it must go so easily 
into the hole, that it may drop oflF by the least shaking of^ 
the instrument. A brass wire is fastened diagonally to this 
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square piece of wood, and another of the same dimensions,, 
terminated by a brass ball, is fastened on the gable-shaped 
board, both above and below the hole. From the upper 
extremity of the glass pillar a crooked wire proceeds, termi- 
nated also by a brass ball, and sufficiently long to reach 
immediately over the ball or the wire of the board. The 
glass pillar is loosely fixed in the bottom board, so that it 
may move easily round the axis. It is evident that, with 
this arrangement, a shock from a Leyden jar may easily be 
sent over the square hole by connecting the exterior coating 
with the wire in the gable-shaped board below it, and the 
interior with the wire on the glass pillar which comes within 
the striking distance of the wire in the gable-shaped board 
below it. 

Suppose now the square piece of wood to be placed in the 
hole in such a manner that the wire attached to it diagonaUy 
shall be in contact with the wires above and below it, a shock 
may evidently be transmitted without any disturbance taking 
place ; but if it be put into the hole in an apposite direction, 
so that the shock from the jar shall be obliged to pass over 
it altogether in the form of a spark in its passage from wire 
to wire, the concussion it will occasion will throw the square 
piece of wood to a considerable distance from the apparatus. 
The square piece of wood may here be supposed to repre- 
sent a window, and the wire a continuous or broken con- 
ductor passing by the side of it, and the violent efifects pro- 
duced by the minute quantity of electricity accumulated in 
a Leyden jar may be considered as an humble imitation of the 
effects of a stroke of lightning. When the passage is unin- 
terrupted, the electricity passes quietly down, but when im- 
peded it produces the most violent effects. 

Price, $4.00. 

Platina Point for a Lightning Conductor, — The light- 
ning conductor is an apparatus to preserve ships and build- 
ings from the effects of lightning. It consists of a pointed 
rod of iron or copper, half or three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, pointed at top, and projecting two, three, or more 
feet above the chimney, or other highest part of the build- 
ing, the lower end being inserted four or five feet in the 
ground. Its action is as follows: — Should lightning ap- 
proach the building, it would most likely be drawn away 
silently by the pomted wire ; or, if it should strike the 
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building, the conductor would convey it to the earth ^- *•- 
without its doing any injury. 

The most usual way that lightning rods terminate 
is by merely pointing the rods, sometimes gilding 
them ; the action of the weather on these in a short 
time destroys the point, and the utility of the rod is 
in part, or wholly destroyed. To remedy this defect, 
a copper cone about six inches long, terminated in a 
platina point (Fig. 370), about one inch in length, is 
fastened to the top of the rod ; this metal will undergo 
no change by the action of air and water, and will not 
even tarnish, however long exposed to the action of 
the weather, and is always used where rods are put 
up in the best manner. 

Price, each, $4.00 ; small, $3.00. 

Potoder Ubuse. — An F*fr3n. 

electrical apparatus, to 
show, in an amusing man- 
ner, the firing of gunpow- 
der by electricity, and 
thereby proving the effect 
of lightning upon buildings 
in setting them on fire. 

Fig. 371 represents a 
perspective view, the side 
next the eye being omitted 
that the inside may be 
more conveniently seen. 
The front is fitted up like the thunder house and used in 
the same manner. The house itself is made of seven pieces 
of mahogany, joined together by hinges, so as to be capable 
of falling flat on the table ; a small projecting ridge along 
the top of the roof holding it up until the powder is fired. 
A is a ball of brass with wire reaching partly down the 
house, and across it, inside to the brass top of the table c. 
This has the gunpowder placed upon it. Immediately 
above the powder is a second ball, which leads by a wire to 
the outside of the house at the opposite end, passing 
through the wood at the end of the house. Then follows 
the wetted thread, e, and afterwards the chain, b. Passing 
an electrical shock from a to b, the powder will be fired 
and the house thrown down. 
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To insure success in ibis experiment, it is necessary to 
pass the charge from the jar, through a few inches of water, 
diaconnecting the metallic wire or chain, dipping it in the 
water, or pass it through a few inches of wet linen thread 
connected with the wires or chain through wbich the dis- 
chaige passes. Price, $6.00. 

Cylinder Electrical Machine, with detached Conductor, — 
(Figure 372.) — A is a glass cylinder, having at each end of 
it a cap of wood or brass, and supported by a stand, with 
two uprights. The end of one cap is turned with a pivot, 
which fits into a hole near the top of one of the uprights. 
The other cap is turned with a similar pivot, and has beyond 
this a flange and a square gudgeon upon which a handle 
fits. This end of the cylinder is supported in a similar man- 
ner to the other end, but instead of a hole merely being 
bored in the upright leg, a portion is cut away, that the 
cylinder may be the more easily taken out, and put up again 
in its place ; it may be secured, when there, by a pin run 
through the upright just above the axis of the cap. Be- 
hind the cylinder is a ctishion, which extends in length to 
within an inch of either end of the cylinder ; it is from one 
to two inches in width, according to the size of the cylinder. 
On the lower part of the cushion is glued a flap of leather, 
the rough side outwards ; and on the edge of the leather 
the silk flap which passes over the cylinder when in action. 
The cushion is supported sometimes by a thick rod of glass 
with a wooden spring at the top of it, as in the figure ; at 
other times a springy piece of wood alone is used. It is 
fastened at the top to the cushion by a hand-screw, which 
passes through the support, and is fixed by a thread in the 
back of the cushion itself. The lower end of the support for 
the cushion is made so as to slide backwards and forwards, 
either on the top, or, still better, underneath the stand, and 
is held in its position by a thumb-screw. 

B represents the prime conductor, formed either of wood 
covered neatly with tin foil, or of metal. It has round and 
smooth ends, at one of them a ball and wire for the suspend- 
ing of various apparatus, at the other a projecting wire fur- 
nished with a row of points to collect the fluid when disturbed 
by the cylinder. It is necessarily supported upon a glass 
pillar, sometimes attached at the lower end to the same 
stand as the rest of the machine, in which case the conductor 
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rtutd parallel to the cylinder, and has the pointp in the side 
instead of the end. At otlier times it is fixed to a separate 
foot, as is to be seen in the figure below. 

Fig. 373. 




To Work the Machine, — ^Warm the whole well before the 
fire, and cleanse it from all damp and dust. Take off the 
cushion, scrape away all dirt, spread evenly upon it some 
fresh amalgam, put it back in its proper place, and fasten 
to the screw which connects it with its upright a brass 
chain, the other end of which reaches to the table or floor, 
or the walls of the apartment. Upon now turning the 
handle, streams of fluid will be seen to issue from the cushion, 
21 
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•ftdiMHiB^ under the silk, to fly off at ite edges. To cefiect 
the fluid, plaee the conductor with its p<»nt8 about a quarter 
of an mch Irom the edge of the silk, which will so read% 
attract the fluid from the cylinder, that ^larks prc^)ortioiiate 
to the extent of the glass snrfsee rubbed may be taken from 
it ; being rery carefS, howev^, that the glass stand of the 
conductor be perfectly dry. The pressure of the cushioo 
against the cyinder is to be regulated by the screw on the 
stand at bottom. 

If the machme be small, it will require warming; the 
power of a machine is generally increased by rubbii^ the 
cylinder for a minute or two with a slightly greased rag, or 
by pitting one hand upon the cushion. 

^e rationale of the action going on, is this : — ^The fluid 
passes from the earth through means of the floor, walls, &c, 
to the chain suspended from the cuduon ; here fricti<», which 
is the cause of Uie disturbance, takes piace. The disturbed 
fluid passes to the glass cylinder, and is confined f rem escape 
by the silk flap ; that ceasing, the fluid would fly to any- 
thing around, particularly to a pointed body, or a lighted 
candle ; but this is prevented by the superior attraction for 
it from the nearer end of the prime conductor put to receive 
it Thus it will be at once seen that an electrical maehme 
lesembles a pump ; the earth may be likened to a well of 
water ; the chain to the lower pipe of a pump ; the cushion 
is the sucker ; the aOk the nozzle ; and the prime ccmductor 
is like a pail to hold the fluid. Price, 5-inch, $10.00. 

*' 6-inch, $12.00. 
•' 8-inch, $16.00. 
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MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. 



It is true, that like every other simple medicine which 
has proved beneficial to mankind, electricity met with much 
opposition from the interested views of some and the igno- 
rance of others, has been treated with contempt, and injured 
by misplaced caulion. We shall recommend to those who 
thus oppose it, not to condemn a subject of which they are 
i^orant, but to hear the cause before they pass sentence ; 
to take some pains to understand the nature of electricity ; 
to learn to make the electrical machine act well, and then 
apply it for a few weeks to some of those disorders in which 
it has been administered with the greatest success; and 
there is no doubt but they would soon be convinced, that it 
deserves a distinguished rank in medicine, which is the off- 
spring of philosophy. 

The science of medicine and its practitioners have been 
reproached with the instability and fluctuations of practice ; 
and on this ground it has been predicted, that, however great 
the benefits which may be derived from electricity, it would 
still only last for the day, and then be consigned to oblivion 
We must confess that we cannot be of this opinion, noi 
easily led to think a set of men, whose judgment has been 
matured by learning and experience, will ever neglect an 
agent which probably forms a most important part of our 
constitution. Electricity is an active principle, which is 
neither generated nor destroyed ; which is everywhere, and 
always present, though latent and unobserved; and is in 
motion night and day to maintain an equilibrium that is 
constantly varying. 

As the science of medicine knows of no specific, so w« 
are not to suppose that electricity will triumph over every 
disorder to which it is applied. Its success will be more oi 
less extensive, according to the disposition of the subject, 
and the talents of those who diiyt it ; it cannot, therefore, 
appear surprising, that many disorders have been refractorv 
to its powers, and others have only yielded in a small 
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degree, or that the progreae <^ the cure has oftoi been 
itopped hy the impatience or prejudice of the diseased ; 
bat at the same time, it must be acknowledged, that even 
in its infancy, when it had to combat against fear, prejudice, 
and interest, its success was truly great ; we have snrelj 
then the highest reason to expect a considerable increase of 
success, now that it is cultivated and promoted by jHiofes- 
tbnal men of the first merit. 

Electricity should always be administered gently at first, 
and its power only increased when the gentle application 
18 found ineffectual, except in cases of paralysis, or when 
used to remove obstructions, its full power may be at once 
administered ; but even here the shock of a quart Leyden 
jar will be sufficient ; the frequency of the **shocks," and not 
the strength of them being most to be relied upon. Also, 
we would remark, that no danger can arise from the admi- 
nistration of electricity ; and let it not be thought that the 
remedy is worse than the disease, as those who subject 
themselves to the powerful shocks given by the electrical 
apparatus of our various institutions are apt to believe. On 
the contrary, it may be administered to sleeping children 
without waking them ; and even when awake, its application 
may be made a source of gratification rather than of appre- 
hension. To administer electricity properly requires con- 
siderable skill and tact in the operator, and as this is seldom 
found so surely as among medical men, and as they neither 
like the trouble of operating, nor are taught anything of the 
curative eflfects of the fluid during their medical studies, 
they who are best able to administer it with effect are re- 
gardless of it altogether. 

Electricity, according to the mode of its administration, is 
either sedative, stimulant, or deobstruent ; hence the pro- 
priety of its application to diseases of quite contrary cha- 
racter. We have applied it to palsies, rheumatisms, inflam- 
mations, contractions of the muscles, amaurosis, chilblains, 
tumors, sprains, and other diseases and accidents. The 
methods of electrifying are five ; first, simple electrization, 
or merely subjecting the person to the' action of electricity, 
by placing him on a glass>legged stool, and connecting him 
with the electrical machine when m use, as represented in 
the cut. Second, drawing^e fluid from the particular part 
of his body which may belffected ; this is either done hold- 
ing towards him a wooden point, when a cooling and refrash- 



ing breese is perceptible, or by placing your hand upon his 
dediB^, when if any woollen or silk interpose between your 
band imd bis body he will feel a peculiar pricking sensation, 
occasioned by innumerable sparks issuing from the part 
beneath the hand, and which will soon occasion a great 
degree of warmth in that part. Or a third method is to 
draw the fluid from him by means of sparks, taken by the 
knuckle, or else by a wire with a metallic ball at the end 
ci it. If the operator hold this tight he will not feel the 
^arks himself, A stronger way of drawing off electricity 
is by means of what are called vibrations, and a still stronger, 
sparks. For these two last the patient either stands, or sits 
oa an ordinary chair, and not on the glass stool before 
m^itioned. 

The fc^owing apparatus is all that is essentially necessary, 
though many other articles have been described and recom*- 
mended. The first essential is a glass-legged stool (Fig. 
373) ; if required for cheapness it may be a piece of board, 
made smooth, and with round edges, supported upon four 
wine bottles, pegs being driven into the under-side of the 
board to fit the necks of the bottles ; solid glass are, however, 
infinitely better. In using the stool, a large sheet of brown 
paper or pasteboard, or, still better, a piece of oU-cloth, 
laiger than the stool itself, is to be placed beneath it on the 
floor, to prevent the filaments of the carpet, or the dust of 
the floor, from drawing away any of the fluid accumulated. 

Fig. 373. 




The next requisite b a flexible tube, or connector, as a 
chain ; the stool should be connected to the madbine by a 
chain which is sewed up in silk, and afterwards varnished or 
covered with India rabber ; thus there will be no loss of 
fluid. But for numerous purposes the instrument called a 
flexible tube is much better. 
27* 
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A wooden or me- 
tal point is sometimes 
used ; by this a gen- 
tle stream of electri- 
city, called the elec- 
trical aura, or breeze, 
is given to or taken 
from a patient, ac- 
cording as the point 
is held in the hand 
of the operator, the 
patient being on the 
electrical stool, or at- 
tached to the glass- 
handled flexible tube, the patient bemg on the groiind, or 
rather not insulated. These simple instruments, with the 
exception of a brass ball at the end of it, are all that 
are necessary for the administration of the electric fluid, 
except when shocks are to be given. In this case a Leyden 
jar is indispensable. Any Leyden jar may be used, but 
the one shown and described beneath, is most convenient 
for medical purposes. 

Medical Jar, — (Fig. 374.) — ^The medical jar here repre- 
sented, A c, is a bottle of about a quart in capacity, re- 
presented in the cut as hanging from the projecting knob of 
the prime conductor of a machine, and having other appa- 
ratus attached to it. It is like an ordinary Leyden jar, 
covered and lined to a certain height with tin foil. A 
wooden cap is fitted to it with a hole just admitting a glass 
tube. The tube reaches below to within two inches of the 
bottom, and projects upwards above the cap about three 
inches. If is also lined and covered with tin-foil, so placed 
that rather more than an inch of the glass is left uncovered 
at the lower end, and about two inches at the tipper end. 
The tube is cemented to the top of the bottle, and a smaller 
cap cemented on the top of the glass tube ; but before this 
last is cemented on, three holes are drilled in it ; one for a 
hook wherewith to suspend the phial from the conductor, 
the two others are to be left open ; one of them to admit a 
wire to touch the inner coating of the tube, the other a 
second wire, sufficiently long to reach to the coating of the 
t>hial— these are shown m the out at a and b. A wire is 
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also twisted raiind tb« outer coating of tbe inner tube, whlck 
projects outwards sufficiently to touch the inner coating of 
the phial. On the outer coating of the phial is fastened a 
hook, marked c, for the convenienoe of attaching a chain. 
E F o H (Fig. 374) is a medical electrometer; its use is to 
regulate the strength of the shock, for this depends upon the 
intensity with which the phial is charged, no less than the 
size of the pMal itself, h, is a socket, and a wire attached 
i» it laterally^ Into this socket is cemented a bent glass 
tube, o ; at the opposite end of this is a second socket of 
metal, also cemented to the glass. A hole is made through 
this socko.t to admit the wire, which holds the brass balls s 
and E. This wire is capable of sliding backwards and for- 
wards, parallel with the horizontd part of the glass tube. 
D, is supposed to be the prime conductor. When in use, to 
the outer ball, f, of the electrometer, and also to the hook, 
c, of the bottle, are attached chains, leading to a pur of glass- 
handled directors ; the upper part of which is seen m Fig. 
374, and a pwr of directors complete in the Fig. 375. 
We wiH DOW show the use of this apparatus. The direct- 
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ore are for two purposes ; first, tbat by means c^ their baQs 
they shall be able to direct the fluid, or shock, to any par- 
ticular part only, and confine it thereto, as in the following 
cut (Fig. 376) ; the shock may be given from the knee to 
the toot without its affecting the rest of the body. 

Tig. 375. Fif . 376. 





The use of the glass handles is to prevent the operator 
from participating in the shock he intends for his patient. 
The operator, of course, holds the glass handles, while the 
balls are made to touch the extreme points of that line 
through which the shock is to pass. One director is usuaUy 
straight, and the other bent. We will now suppose that 
the ball, s, of the electrometer has been placed so as to 
touch the conductor, the whole apparatus being dry, and in 
good working order ; and indeed that the whde is as repre- 
sented in the cut ; the knobs of the directors touching, and 
the wires, a and b, Ix^ng in their place. Turn the machine 
and the bottle will not charge, because the outside is in close 
contact with the inside, there being no interruption in the 
circuit anywhere. Now remove the ball, b, a short space 
from D ; upon turning the machine a second time, the bottle 
will become charged, because its inside is not cosmected by 
conducting substances with its outside. A vacancy occurs 
between d and s, and exactly in proportion to the size of 
that vacancy will be the strength of the shock which passes 
through the chains, or the balls of the directors ; smd as 
those balls are applied to different parts of the body, so of 
course will be the strength of the shock which will be felt. 
The above supposes that both wires are in the bottle ; now 
if we draw out the longer wire, the only one left will be that 
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which touches the inner coating of the tube, and this tube 
being so small, the shocks which will pass will be less 
energetic than those given by the larger bottle, and will 
altogether have a different character. They are, indeed, 
intermediate in effect, between sparks and shocks, and are 
called vibrations. 

Fig. 377. 




Fig, 377, as above, shows the usual method of adminis- 
tering a shock through a number of persons at once, sup- 
posing we have not the apparatus above described, and that 
we desire only amusement. The phial on the table is 
charged ; a chain connects its outside to the first person, he 
by joining hands to the second, and so on to the end ; the 
last person touching the knob of the phial with a wire and 
ball. If the persons shocked turn their backs to the phial, 
the shock will reach them more unexpectedly 



Hydro- Electrical M<ichine. — ^The production of electricity 
by the passage of steam through a small jet, was unknown 
till 1840. Professor Faraday concludes that it is the effect 
of the friction of globules of water against the sides of the 
opening, urged forward by the rapid passage of the steam ; 
the effect of this is to render the steam or water positive, 
aad the pipes from which it issues negative. 

In the following cut (Fig. 378, next page), a, a, a, a, a, a, 
are six green glass supports, three feet long ; b is a cylindri- 
eal tttbSar boiler of rolled iron-plate, f mch thick ; its extreme 
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^^^^ lengtb is seren feeAm 

inches, one foot of whidi 
is occupied by the smoke 
chamber, making the ac- 
tual length of the bdler 
six and a half feet ; its 
. diameter three and a 
e\ half feet. The furnace, 
\ D, and ash-hole, c, are 
contained within the 
boiler ; and are furmsh- 
ed with a metal screen 
to be applied for the 
purpose of excluding 
the light during the pro- 
gress of one class of 
experiments; f is the 
water gauge; e, the 
feed -valve ; j j, are two tubes leading from the valves, k k, 
to the two tubes, h ; a and i, are forty-six bent iron tubes, 
terminating in jets, either half or the whole of which may 
be opened by means of the lever, o o ; l, is a valve for 
liberating steam during the existence of the maximum pres- 
sure ; M, is the safety valve ; n, is a cap covering a jet, that 
is employed for illustrating a certain mechanical action of a 
jet of steam ; o, is the first portion of the funnel ; p, the 
second portion, which slides into itself by a telescope joint, 
so that the boiler may be insulated when the experiments 
commence. The boiler is cased in wood. 




fi8-379. The next figure (379), 

which may be called the 
prime conductor, but which 
is not used for the purpose, 
is a zinc case, furnished with 
four rows of points. It is 
placed in front of the jets, 
in order to collect the elec- 
tricity from the ejected va- 
por; and thus prevent its 
returning to restore the equilibrium of the boiler. The 
maximum pressure at the commencement of the expenments 
18 80 lbs. ; which gradually gets reduced to 40, or lower. 
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The portkyn of tbe apparatus, which is peculiarly connected 
with the generation of the electricity, is a series of bent tubes 
with their i^tached jets. Each j^ consists of a brass socket, 
containing a cylindncal piece of partridge wood, with a cir- 
cular hole or passage through it, | of an inch in diameter, 
into which the steam is admitted through an aperture. The 
peculiar shape of this aperture appears to derive its efficacy 
from the tendency it gives the steam to spread out in the 
form of a cup> on entering the wooden pipe, and by that 
means to bring it and the particles of water, of which it is 
the carrier, into very forcible collision with the rubbing sur- 
face of the wood. 

The electricity produced by this en^ne is aot so remarka- 
ble for its high intensity, as for its enormous quantity. In 
no case, antecedent to this, has the electricity of tension taken 
90 rapid a stride towards assimilating with galvanic electri- 
city. Mr. Faraday*s experiments on the identity of the 
electricities had shown how small was the quantity obtained 
from the best machines ; and had given good reason to 
expect that chemical effects would be exalted when the 
quantity could be increased. And such is the case here ; a 
very remarkable experiment in illustration of this is, that 
not only b gunpowder ignited by the passage of the spark, 
but even paper and wood shavings wdl be inflamed when 
placed in the course of the spark passing between two points 
— such an effect was never before prMluoed with common 
electricity. In like manner, chemical decompositions are 
effected much more readily by means of the hydro-electric, 
than by that from the common machine. 
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Fig. 38(1. 




Simple Galvanic Series. — This series, sometimes called 
Couronne JDe Tasse^ is a simple galvanic battery, and con- 
sists of a number of glasses, jelly pots, or similar vessels, in 
each of which are placed two pieces of metals, of dissimilar 
electric properties ; for example, zinc and copper ; the zinc 
of one vessel being connected with the copper of the other. 
The outer cups, or vessels, having a wire only to its extreme 
plate of metal ; the wire, therefore, of one extremity being 
joined to the wire of the other extremity, completes the elec- 
tric circuit, and causes the fluid to circulate around the whole 
Price, in porcelain jars, 25 cts. each series. 



series. 



Q 



Kg. 381. Faraday's Apparatus for shewing the Phenomena 
of an Electric Current independent of the Contact of 
dissimilar Metals. — (Fig. 381.) — It consists of a 
glass or porcelain trough for the dilute acid, a bent 
clean rinc plate, and a platinum plate furnished with 
a curved wire. If a small piece of filtering paper, 
moistened with iodide of potassium, be placed on 
the zinc, and the end of the wire be pressed against 
it when the plates are immersed in the trough, the 
iodine is thrown down on the filtering paper by 
voltaic action. Price, $2. 
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Zinc and Copper Plates, taith Glass 
Bandies, — (Fiff. 882.) — ^Pair of cir- 
cular zinc and copper plates, with 
glass insulating handles, for showing, 
by the aid of a very delicate condens- -^ 
m^ electroscope, electricity developed 
by two dissimilar metals that have 
been in contact and are separated. 
Price, $2.00. 
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Fig. 383. 
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Cruikshank*s Trough 
Battery (Figs. 383 and 
384) consists of plates 
of zinc and copper, unit- 
ed by their flat surfaces 
by soldering, and ce- 
mented into grooves in 
the sides of a trough of 
baked wood, so as to leave sufficient intervals to hold small 
quantities of fluid, usually about half an inch wide ; they 
must of course be arranged so that all the zinc surfaces shall 
be on one side, and all the copper surfaces on the other. 
The battery is charged by filling the cells with a saline solu- 
tion, or with dilute acid, and the galvanic circuit completed 
by bringing the two wires proceeding from the ends of the 
battery in contact with one another. One of the figures 
represents a trough having three rows of plates connected 
together by wires. Troughs of this construction are ex- 
Fig. 384. 
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ceedingly liable to get out of order, from the action of the 
liquid on the wood, which it tends to warp. The plates 
require to be fixed into the grooves by cement, in order to 
render them water tight ; but this cement is apt to crack 
from the warping of the wood and other caudes, and the 
28 
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Said inrinuating itself into the fissures impairs the power 
the instrument by destroying the insuhttion of the cells. 
They are superseded by more modem instruments. 

Price of a set of 20 plates, $12.00. 

F»f 386. J% Galvanie Bal- 

y m- mi ^ ^'^ ♦ ^^^ tery—oldform,, — (Fig. 

partitions of the same 
material, but may be 

liill ^^ ^^^^^ ' ^*^^ trough 
I ilr usually has eight or 

Pr twelve cells. The 

zinc and copper plates 
are connected together in pairs, by a slip of meted passing 
from the one and soldered to the other ; each pair being so 
placed as to inclose a partition between them, and each cell 
containing a plate of zinc, connected with the copper piate 
of the succeeding cell, and a copper plate joined with the 
zinc plate in the preceding cell. The plates are connected 
together by a bar of baked wood, so as to allow of thm 
bemg let down into the cells, or lifted out together. This 
battery was formerly much used, but the more recent im- 
provements have entirely superseded it on account of their 
superiority. Price, |10.00« 

Hare's DeJlcLgrator, — (Fig. 388, next page.) — ^The arrange- 
ment shown in the figure, is that of Dr. Hare, of Philadel- 
phia. A galvanic series, a, ▲, fixed in a trough, is combined 
with another trough, b, b, destitute of plates, and of a 
capacity sufficient to hold all the acid necessary for an 
ample charge. The trough containing the series is joined 
to the other lengthwise, edge to edge ; so that when the 
sides of the one are vertical, those of the other must be 
horizontal. The advantage of this is, Uiat by a partial 
revolution of the two troughs, thus united, upon pivots that 
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support them at the ends, any fluid which may be in one 
trough must flow into the other, and, reversing the move- 
ment, must flow back again. The galvanic series being 
placed in one of the troughs, and the acid in the other, by a 
movement such as has been described, the plates may all be 
instantaneously subjected to the acid or removed from it ; 
the pivots are made of iron, coated with brass or copper, as 
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less liable to ozydizement. A metallic communicaticHi is 
made between the coating of the pivots and the galvanic 
series within. In order to produce a connexion between 
one recipient of this description, and another, it is only 
necessary to allow a pivot of each trough to revolve on one 
of the two ends of a strap of sheet copper. To connect 
with the termination of the series or poles, the conductors, 
one end of each is soldered to a piece of sheet copper, 
which are placed under the pivots, to be connected with the 
termination of the series ; to the conductors are usually at- 
tached small hand-vices for conveniently mtroducing wires, 
charcoal points, etc. ; the plates are usually about seven 
inches long, and four wide. A battery of 300 pairs may 
be contained in two troughs of six feet each in length, which 
is capable of producing brilliant experiments. The liquid 
employed in the cells is a mixture of sulphuric or muriatic 
acid, with water in the proportion of one part of the former 
to fifteen or twenty of the latter. 

In the figure two troughs are connected in one frame, and 
both moved by levers terminating in one handle at the end 
of the frame. This instrument is also superseded by the 
more modem instruments. Price, 100 pairs, $80.00. 



Lr, Harems Calorimotor — (Fig. 387, next pj^e) — m which 
a great quantity of heat accompanied by little electrical 
tension is produced, consists of such an arrangement of the 
elements as to form in fact but one, or at most, two pairs of 
separate plates ; for all the zinc plates in one half of the 
apparatus being connected together, constitute but one plate, 
while all the copper ones being united afford another. The 
plates are, however, arranged in an alternating series, so 
as to present their surfaces to each other without occupying 
much space. 

The accompanying figures represent the arrangement of 
parts in the calorimotor. A and a are the cubical boxes 
containing the one acidulated and the other pure water; 
b b b b is the wooden frame containing the zinc and copper 
plates alternating with each other, and from \ and ^ an inch 
apart ; T T ^ ^, are masses of tin cast over the protruding 
edges of the sheets which are to communicate with each 
other. The smaller figure, representing a horizontal section 
throTugh- the plates, shows the manner m which the junction 
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between the several sheets and the tin masses is effected. 
Between the letters z z , the zinc only is in contact with the 
masses. Between c c the copper alone touches the tin. At 
the back of the frame, ten sheets of copper between c c, and 
ten sheets of zinc between z z^ are made to communicate by 
a common mass of tin, extending the whole length of the 
frame between T T ; but in front, as shown in the larger 
figure, there is an interstice between the mass of tin connect- 
ing the ten copper sheets, and that connecting the ten zinc 
sheets. The screw forceps, //, may be seen on each side 
of this interstice, holding the ^re which is to undergo igni- 
tion. A wooden partition, p p, separates the two sets of 
plates of which the apparatus is seen to be composed. The 
swivel at S permits the frame to be swung round after 
being taken out of the acid in A, and to be lowered into the 
pure water in a ; this is for the purpose of washing off, after 
an experiment, the acid which might otherwise too rapidly 
corrode the plates. 

Dr. Hare, the inventor, regards this as furnishing an ex- 
treme case of great heating power with low electric mtensity, 
and also as showing that the quantity of heat evolved in 
28* 
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single large pairs is greater, but its intensity less than that 
given out by an equiu quantity of metallic surface arranged 
in several successive pairs. Price, $25 to $40. 



Fig. 388. 



WollasUm's Battery, 
—(Figs. 388 & 389.)— . 
A great improvement^ 
in the construction of 
galvanic batteries was 
made by Dr, WoUaston 
in 1815. This improve- 
ment consists in extend- 
ing the copperplate so 
as to oppose it to every 
surface of the zinc, as 
represented in the cuts. 
A is the rod of wood to 
which the plates are screwed in the usual manner ; b, b, 
the zinc plates connected as usual with the copper plates, 
c, c, which are doubled over the zinc plates, and opposed 
to them on both sides, any o<mtact with the surfaces being 
prevented by pieces of cork or wood placed between. ' 

Fif . 389. 
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This construction of the galvanic battery is no more used, 
by reason of the superiority of the new instruments. 

Price, 60 pairs, $50.00. 
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Fig. 390. 
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Van Melsm^s Battery, — (Fig. 390, as above.) — This cut 
represents a useful arrauffement of copper and zinc plates 
for a galvanic battery ; l£e copper soldered to the zinc in 
each pair envelopes the zinc of the following pair, so as to be 
exposed to the two surfaces of this plate, but without being 
in contact with it. It differs from Wollaston's battery in 
having the metallic plates much nearer to each other; they 
are only about one-twelfth of an inch apart, and are main- 
tained thus by small pieces of cork interposed between the 
plates of zinc and those of copper ; while the plates of cop- 
per of the consecutive elements are separated by squares of 
glass of the same size as the plates; all the squares are 
placed in a wooden frame (represented in the cut), which is 
well varnished, in which they are easily retained, without it 
being necessary to attach them by screws to a bar of wood, 
as in the case of Wollaston's. Price, 25 pairs, $20.00. 

Tfie Cylindrical Pot Battery, — (Fiff. 391, next page.) — 
The cylindrical pot battery consists of a double cylinder of 
copper, with a bottom of the same metal, and a movable 
cyhnder of zinc, between the copper cylinders; the zinc 
cylinder is supported by three branches. The branches are 
covered with wood to insulate them from the copper, and 
are fonsoed in the shape of rollers, with grooves entering 
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^* ^^' the edge of the outer c<^ 

per cylinder; there is a 
cap with a hinding screw 
on the copper, and also on 
the zinc, which form the 
poles, that at the zinc be- 
ing negative, and the one 
at the copper being posi- 
tive. The liquid employed 
is a solution of blue vitriol, 
(sulphate of copper) in 
water, about two ounces 
to a quart of watw. The 
liquid requires to be re- 
newed when the acid is 
entirely taken up by the 
zinc, which will be loiown 
by there being no deposit 
on the zinc, after being immersed for some time. The zinc 
cylinder should be left in the solution only while in. use, as 
it soon becomes coated with a deposit, which, after used for 
an hour or two, should be scraped off with an old knife, as 
a clean surface of zinc is requisite to the proper action of 
the battery. The solution may remain in the copper vessel 
any length of time, as it does not act on it. There is no 
unpleasant smell from the use of this battery, and the acid 
will not injure if spilt on furniture or clothing. 

A battery five and a half inches high, and five inches 
diameter, is of sufficient power for most experiments in 
electro-magnetism, for which this battery is best adapted ; 
where more power is required two or more may be united 
and used together. Price, - - - - $2.60. 
" smaller sizes, $1.76 and $1.60. 

Fig. 392. 

DcmielVs Single Cell Sustaining Battery, — 
(Fig. 329.) — ^This instrument consists of a cylinder 
of copper, with a bottom of the same metal, con- 
taining a cup formed of unglazed porcelain, which 
has a solid rod or cylinder of well amalgamated 
zinc, supported in its centre. The cylinder is fur- 
nished with a perforated shelf, upon which a 
supply of crystals of sulphate of copper are 
placed ; so that the battery being once ohaiged. 
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-will mamtaan an equal .actioii for many hours. To the 
rod, or cylinder of zmc, and also to the copper cylinder, 
are attached brass cups with binding screws, forming the 
poles of the battery. The zinc is negative, and the copper 
positive. The exterior copper vessel is usually about six 
inches high, and four wide ; the porous tubes are filled with 
dilute sulphuric acid (about one part of acid to one of water) ; 
and the copper cylinders are filled with a strong solution of 
sulphate of copper, also acidulated by sulphuric acid ; so 
that the acid in the generating cell is separated from the 
solution of sulphate of copper, but the porosity of the tubes 
allows of their becoming so far imbued with the acid liquid 
as to admit of the passage of electricity. Price, $1.75. 

Porous Cells for Galvanic Batteries. — ^The most important 
modification of the galvanic battery, is that of the introduc- 
tion of porous cefis, forming what is termed a constant 
battery. In all the other arrangements the electrical power 
is liable to fluctuation, and for many investigations are mcon- 
venient and even useless ; by the introduction of these cells 
those inconveniences are to a great extent obviated, and al- 
though it is more comphcated, its con- Figs. 393, 
stant and regular action, when it is pro- ^^^ 394, 
perly constructed, amply repays the 
additional trouble and expense. 

They consist of cells, or cups, of un- 
glazed porcelain (Figs. 393, 394, 395), 
of such sizes as may suit the battery for 




which they are intended; and though they separate the 
acid in the outer cell from the inner part, the porosity of 
the porcelain allows sufficient to penetrate through to pro- 
duce a considerable galvanic action. 

iPj 395^ Price, small size, lOcts. each. 

" large " 12^cts. ** 
** for Danieirs battery, 

25 cts. each. 

Danieirs Six-cell Sustain* 
ing Battery. — (Fig 396.) — 
The annexed cut represents 
a set of six of the above 
batteries. The copper cy- 
linder is connected in this 
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arrangement by -wires with the ane cylinder of the next 
series, and so in succession, through the arrangement, the 
unconnected zinc forming the negatiye pole, and the uncon- 
nected copper the positive pole. Price, $12.00. 
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DamelVs Ten-celled Sustaining Battery. — (Fig. 397. 
The above cut represents a set of ten large batteries united ; 
the construction the same as the preceding. The cells of 
this sustainii^ battery must be plentifully supplied with 
sulphuric acid, without which the power is but feeble. 
Mr. Daniell recommends a mixture of eight parts of water 
and one of sulphuric acid which has been saturated with 
sulphate of copper for the copper cell, the internal tube 
being filled with the same acid solution without the copper. 
The porous cells should be well soaked in dilute sulphuric 
acid for an hour or two before being used ; and after being 
removed from the battery, they should be repeatedly rinsed, 
or allowed to soak for some time in warm water, to dissolve 
out all the metallic salt from their pores. If this be not at- 
tended to, they will be soon destroyed. Price, $25. 

Sustaining Battery for Plating, <tc. — (Fiff. 398, next 
page.)--This represents a convenient battery for sustaining 
magnetic instruments in action for a long time ; also for 
plating with gold, silver, <kc. Any number may be used 
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Fig, 39a 




as may best answer the purpose ; three or four combined is 
the usual number. They consist of cups of copper, four 
inches wide and four and a half inches deep, having a lip at 
the side connected with the inside of the cup by a number 
of holes. To the rim of each cup there is attached a brass 
eup with a binding screw. In the interior there is a zinc 
cylinder, one in each set having a binding screw, and the 
others, stout copper wires for connecting with the copper 
cups of the next series ; between the zinc and copper cylin- 
ders there is a cup of porous earthenware, entirely separat- 
ing the two .metals. To use, fill to within half an inch of 
the top the outer space, with a saturated solution of blue 
vitriol (which may be about one ounce to each cup), and put 
some pieces of blue vitriol in the lip to keep the solution 
saturated, and in the interior of the porous cup, put a table 
spoon full of common salt, or Glauber's salt, and nearly fill 
with water ; connect the zinc of the one with the copper of 
the next throughout the series, the disconnected copper and 
zinc being the poles of the battery. This battery will main- 
tain nearly a constant action for a week (if properly supplied 
with blue vitriol, and a little salt stirred in the interior once 
a day), without disconnecting the series ; though when con- 
venient, it is preferable to clean the anc cylinders oftener. 
In many cases a much weaker solution of blue vitriol may 
be used than that described. Price, of a set of 3, $5.25. 

*• 4, $7.00. 

Grove's batteries, of three different sizes of four cells 
each, are conveniently arranged for gilding. 

Price, small size, $4.50. 
'* second " $5.60. 
" large " $6.50. 
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Smee's batteiy, also uaed for plating; particularly for 
Daguerreotype plates. Price, $2.25. 



ELECTRO PLATING AND GILDING. 

Preparation of the Solution of Silver, — ^Take one pint oi 
pure rain or distilled water ; add to it one and a half ounces 
of the cyanuret of potassium ; shake them together occasion- 
ally, until the latter is entirely dissolved ; and allow the liquid 
to become clear. Then add a quarter of an ounce of oxide of 
silver, which will very speedily dissolve; the dissolution 
may be hastened by heat, and, after a short time, a clear 
transparent solution will be obtained. 

Preparation of the Gold Solution. — ^Warm a pint of pure 
rain or distilled water, and dissolve in it one and a half 
ounces of cyanuret of potassium as before; then add a 
quarter of an ounce of oxide of gold. The solution will at 
first be yellowish, but will soon subside to colorless trans- 
parency. 

The solution is made in a glass or earthen vessel, the 
article to be plated attached to the wire connected with the 
zinc pole of the battery, immersing the other wire from the 
copper pole of the battery, which should be tipped with 
gold or platina, a little way in the solution. 

An improved way for plating, and preferable in use, is to 
prepare, as above, the solution, by dissolving one and a 
half ounces of cyanuret of potassium in a pint of rain water, 
and attach a thin plate of silver to a wire connected with 
the copper pole of the battery, and immerse it in the solu- 
tion ; now dip the wire from the zinc side of the battery in 
the solution, but not in contact with the silver plate, and a 
rapid decomposition of the metal will take place, and a 
saturated solution will be obtained, which may be known bj 
the deposition of silver on the wire from the zinc side of the 
battery. Attach the articles to be plated, as before, to the 
wire from the zinc pole, allowing the silver plate to remain 
in the solution to supply the silver released from the solu- 
tion and deposited on the article plated. Articles not 
exposed to wear may be coated in a few minutes ; spoons, 
watch-cases, and articles exposed, will require from four to 
six hours, the thickness of the deposit dependmg on the 
length of time immersed. Should bubbles of gas appear 
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abotit the anc pole, or articles attached to it, less 6f the 
surface of the silver plate is to be immersed in the soltttion, 
or the article to be plated will be discolored. A scAutioa 
of gold may be made in the same manner by using a plate 
of gold, etc. 

Smee*8 Battery. -^^^g. 399.)— A piece Fif.a». 
of platinized silver has a bar of wood fixed 
on the top to prevent contact with the 
zinc, and is furnished with a binding 
screw. A stout plate of well amalga- 
mated zinc, of the width of the silver, is 
placed on each side of the wood, and both 
are held in their place by a binding screw 
sufficiently wide to embrace the zincs and 
the wood. This arrangement is immersed 
in a jar or glass, containing dilute sul- 
phuric acid, m the proportion of one of 
acid to seven of water, and not the slight- 
est effect is produced till a communication 
is made between the metals, when it in- 
stantly hisses and bubbles, and an active galvanic battery is 
obtained. This battery is simple in its construction, ma- 
nageable in its application, and neat in its appearance ; and 
although it has not the constancy of Daniell, or the wonder- 
ful activity of Grove, it may be kept in active operation fpr 
several days. Price, small size, $2.25. 

" larger " $6.00. 

Grove's Battery, as arranged by Benj, Pike, Jr, — ^The most 
powerful galvanic battery that has yet been brought before 
uie public, is that of Professor Grove, who was led to the 
discovery of a galvanic combination much more powerful 
than any previously known.* The elements used, are a 




* The mannfactarer had occasion to use ooe of these batteries at a 
imblic lecture, by Dr. Lsrdner, at the Tabernacle in New Yort^, 
before a large aadience, The battery consisted of eighteen series, 
contained in a small case that could be conveniently lifted about by 
one person. The eifect of the battery when the charcoal points 
were used was most brilliant, illuminating the whole building ; and 
when steel watch springs and iron turnings were burned, the most 
brilliant scintillations were produced. Also exhibited one in Niblo't 
Garden, at the Fair of the American Institute, in Oct., 1845, before 
a number of distinguished scientific gentlemen; the battery pro-v 
29 
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■H^afptattimnt iauDtined in strong nitne add, and veg^ 
nitoi b^ a porous oylinder* or cdl* from weU ama^amated 
■ne eyknders immersed in dOute sulphuric add ; the zue 
«f the oae eell heiag attaohed to the platkia of the succeed- 
ing celL 

Deseriptum of Ghrwe's Galvanic Battery.— (Fig, 400, next 
page.)-i->ThiicoQ8ists^ slips of pktina, placed in porous por- 
celua cups, the ciqw surrounded with thick zinc cyhnders* 
placed in a glass, or glaxed porcelain vessels. The platina in 
each eup is attached to the zinc cylinder in the next, except 
al the extremities or poles, the platina being the one pole» 
alid the zine the other; to each of which, supports are at* 
tached with brass cups, having binding screws, to receive 
conducting wires for experimenting with. 

The power of this instrument is about twenty times as 
great as the common zinc and copper arrangement ; its price 
not one quarter in proportion to its effect ; and a powerful in* 

dttcing the most brilliaDt lij^ht with the charcoal points, insapperta^ 
ble to the naked ^e, bnmmg the taetab and decomposing war<tf 
with rapidity. A a&wr medal wu tmanki fit ike bttt^tf. Abs 
eoustmcted ooe of about one hondred svrieB mr VroL fiflet^ of Um 
Untvarsitx of & C, who s«it th« folio winip latter :— 

BQvvk OAKOcniA OoLtMM, Jone 10th, 1845. 

Dkaa Sm,— In reply to yow reeaeat Cor iaformatioa ttm to tha 
vorkiog of the " Grove's Galvanic Battery " you constructed for mo 
last summer, it rives me great pleasure to assore yoo, that it hss 
ttiore than eqaaued Ibe high expectationa I entertained. 

Wish llie whole URangmnmt connected in series, the fdbct in Hbm 
defingrafton of metals, charcoal, &c., was surprisingly brilliant, as 
70a may judge from the fiict, that the Uj^ht was so intense as to pn^ 
dnea an inflaiflmatioii of the eyes, which confined ma to m^ room 
for several days, and required active medical treatment. 

I would suggest to you as the result of much experience with liie 
Instrement, that so extended an ammgeuMnt aa mine is naidia^ 
neaasmj mx desirable for the grsalar number of purposes for which 
« |alvanK battery is required. A series of from fineon to twentv 
pauw of plates is as much as can be used to advantage for chemical 
decomposition, which it effioctrfor more vigorouriy than any fsi dm 
M. amogeaie&U of maohgreatM' extents while U is at the aama 
tine quite sufficient for producing brilliant deflagrations. One or 
two pairs are enough for nearly all the experimenta.in filectro-Mag^ 
aetism, including that of working Prof. Morse's telegraph. 

A^art from the neatness and compactness which form so important 
» foaturo in Grove's instrument, I have no hesitation in saying, th^ 
I beUeve the experimenter will find it the most economical mm « 
the galvanic battery he can employ- 



tvro feet long, one foot wid«» 
md six inehes in depth. 

ifofifoqiriKin^.— The plate 
being properly arraAged in 
tha oeUs, the extenuu ^ass 
vessela ere to be nearlj filled 
with eulphairie eoid, previ- 
ously diluted wibh from 12 
to 15 times its bulk of wa- 
ter, and the interior porcelain 
cups with eirong and pure 
nitric acid. The wires are 
to be secured in the brass 
cvps with serews at the poles 
of the battery, and when 
sieel shavings, fine wires, 
watch springs, etc., attached 
to one of them; are brought 
in contact wilji the other, 
combustion, with brilliant 
scintillations, will be exhibit- 
ed. Gold, silver, or copper 
leaves, interposed between 
their extremities, will bum 
with lH%hit and varied colors. 
Water, with a little sulphuric 
i^^id or common salt added 
tp ili, may he rapidly decom- 
posed hy employii^ the 
wires tipped with piatina, 
and the gases collected in 
the glass gbbe funui^hed 
with the instrument. 

Charcoal points at- 
tached to the wires can 
he burned with a bril- 
liant light The coal 
should be of hard 
wood, and recently 
burned. After using, 
the whole should h& 
tiiken put of the oaae« 
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llMdIffnmt parts well washed in water, and replaced. 0»e 
ahould be taken to keep the platkia slips from injury, thcj 
being thin, and the metal valuable. They are packed in 
black walnut boxes with cover, and handles at the ends. 
Price, of a series of 4, small size, $4.50 ; lai^e size, $6.50. 
" 6, " $6.00; " $9,50. 

" 12, " $10.00 and $12.00. 
" " 12, large size, $16.00 and $18.00. 
" 18, « $24.00 and $27.00. 
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Apparatus for the Decomposition of Water. — (Fig. 402, 
as above.) — This consists of a globe of glass with a neck, to 
which is fitted a cork having a small aperture at the side 
for the escape of water ; through the cork is passed two 
long wires, to the ends of which are soldered platina wires, 
or a strip of platina plate projecting within the globe for an 
inch or two, and separated a short distance from each 
other. If the globe be filled with water, and the wires 
connected with a powerful galvanic battery, the water will 
be decomposed, and resolved into its elements, hydrogen 
and oxygen gases. Pure water has but little conductmg 
power; the addition of a little sulphuric acid, or common 
•alt, will greatly increase the evolution of the gas. 

Price, $0.76. 

Apparatus for collecting the Oases Separately, — (Figs. 403 
and 404.) — This consists of a glass vessel having a foot in 
*^^ form of a bowl, or large goblet, holcUng about a quarts 
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^mm tiPpl^d^ k Urn hGltem, ibga^niAfh Me iwMrtiid 
»(W(e i6few cvip# for receiving wires from the galr^f W- 
te:iy« nod wbioli teiwaate <^ the ^side of the gUa» xtqimI 
in idiatina wire*, or strips oJf pkitina plate ; over these are 
suspended by a frame resting on the rim of the glass vessel, 
two small receivers, for cdlt<4ag the separate gases. The 
tube collecting the hydrogen will be found to contain double 
the volume of that collating the oxygen; the hydrog^i 
and oxygen ^fsses bdng in water exactly as two to one in 
thek proporUoBS. Price, $4.00 ; larger sise, $5.00. 

SMes for the DecompeuHm of Fig.4fl6. 

Water by the OcHvame Battery."-!- 
(¥lg. 405.) — ^This apparatus consists 
of a glsss tube, c, bent in the form 
of a V, to each end of which a cort, 
i> D, is fitted, air tight, through 
which cups with binding screws arp 
fixed; and on the interior are solder- 
ed slips of pla]fcina ; in the bend of 
the tube is a small hole for the es- ^ 
cape of water. To use, the instru- 
ment is filled with water — ^usually contaming a little salt — 
and the poles of a powerful galvanic battery applied to the 
cups. The decompasitioD of the water will rapidly take 
place ; the hydrogen occupying the one tube, and the oxygen 
the other. 

The instrument is represented in the cut on a mahogany 
base, having a wire support. 

Price, with stand, $2.00 ; vritbojit stand, $1 J!»0. 

Dec&mposition Tubes. — (Fig. 406.) — This «»•«•. 
apparatus, used to show the decomposition of 
a neutral salt by galvanism, consists of a glass 
tube in the form of a letter V, having corks 
£tted to each end, with small binding screws to 
receive wires from the battery, and wires or 
slips of platina descendmg into the tubes ; the j 
whole is mounted on a stand. The solution of 
a neutral salt, colored by litmus, is poured into the tube ; a 

Slvanic current being made to pass from wire to wire 
rough the liquid, decomposes it, drawing the alkali to one 
pole, and the acid to the other, as is made visible by the 
29* 
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elianges of eolor produced in the different ends of tlie mIv- 
tion ; it being reddened on one side, and rendered men at 
the other. Price^ with binding screws, |l.75. 

<« without ** $1.26. 

Flf.407. 




The Powder Cup, — (Fig. 407, as. above.) — ^This consists 
of a glass havmg a neck through which the ends of two 
wires, insulated from each other, are passed, and are con- 
nected together within the cup by a fine platana wire. On 
connecting the long ends of the wires with the poles of a 
galvanic battery, the passage of the current heats the fine 
platina wire to redness, and explodes any powder placed in 
the cup. A piece of sulphur or phosphorus may also be 
easily burned therein. Price, $0.50. 

'^•*». The Galvanic Gas Pistol. — 

I (Fig. 408.) — ^This insU-ument 
is constructed on the same 
principle as the last described, 
but arranged in the form of a 
pistol, the wires being fastened through a brass plug which 
screws into the barrel. To use, the pistol is filled with 
from one third to one half of hydrogen gas, the other part 
being atmospheric air, and corked ; connect one of the wires 
with one of the poles of a ^Ivanic battery, and on bringing 
the other wire in contact with the other pole of the battery 
the wire will be heated to redness, and the gas exploded. 

Price, $3.00. 
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